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POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


HEN Whitsuntide comes the second stage of the Session 

is over and the third is to begin. Just as at the 
inning of the Session there is the interest of knowing what 
Bills the Ministry will propose, and what is to be the general 
frame and character of their measures, so that the main results 
of the preparations of the Recess may be criticized, so after 
Whitsuntide there is the interest of seeing what of these 
measures the Government will try to carry, what success they 
can achieve when heat and August shall have delivered the 
House of Commons into their hands, and what of their pro- 
jects they are obliged altogether to abandon. It is seldom 
that all the discussion of so important a Bill as that for the 
Education of the people is postponed until after Whitsuntide ; 
and it would be hopeless to begin it at so late a period of the 
Session, were it not certain that the House of Commons is 


~ sincerely anxious to pass it, and that the issues to be decided 


are comparatively few and definite. The adoption of the 
time-table conscience clause by the Government must be 
discussed on ifs own merits, and the various arguments for 
and against it deserve attentive consideration. But if it is 
only regarded from the point of view of expediting the 
settlement of the measure, it is obvious that it will be useless to 
oppose it in the House of Commons unless its opponents have 
made up their mind to propose something more likely to suit 
all parties. It is also impossible to doubt that the nation is 
not prepared at present to enlarge the compulsory operation of 
the Bill beyond the Ministerial proposal; and thus the two 
most formidable sections of opponents or critics of the mea- 
sure, the champions of Nonconformist susceptibility and the 
advocates of rigid compulsion, can have no excuse for delay- 
ing long the progress of the Bill, unless they are prepared to 
avow their wish to defer the whole matter to another Session. 
The House of Commons will, it may be expected, pass the 
University Tests Bill with such unanimity and rapidity that 
not very much of the precious time of the House need be con- 
sumed by it. Of the measures which the Government pro- 
nounces of primary importance there remains the Bill for regu- 
lating Parliamentary Elections. But it is impossible to say that 
there is anyreal need that this Bill should be passed this Session. 
A very artificial value is attached to its immediate adoption by 
those who see in its being pressed forward by the Government 
a sort of pledge that they are true to their democratic prin- 
ciples. But it cannot be worth while to go through so elabo- 
tate a process of proving what, if it were not true, could not 
be made true by a hurried advocacy of the Ballot. ‘There is 
no prospect of a Parliamentary election before the close of 
another Session, and the Bill does not apply to municipal elec- 
tions, ‘There could not be a better subject for the laborious 
discussions of the Recess than the machinery of the Ballot, and 
the enthusiasts who tormented or pleased themselves last year 
With controversies on the true constitution of the pound ster- 
ling are just the people to delight in framing, analysing, and 
rejecting schemes for the machinery of secret voting. It 
would bea great pity that the Government should waste a night 
on their Bill, unless ie see that it will pass; and now that Mr. 
GLapstonE has been to the Derby, he may see in the culmination 
of his popularity a substifute for declaring himself more 
pointedly than he has yet done a convert to the Ballot. 
But the fate of the Government Bills is not the only in- 
terest which the arrival of Whitsuntide brings with it. “After 
itsuntide comes that brief season, with its quaint liveliness 
and burst of momentary vigour and fun, when the House of 
Lords leaps into a recognised existence. It has been a late 
Spring with the Lords this year, as with external nature. 
They have had four very quiet months hitherto. Lord 
Carnarvon has brought before them, with appropriate pathos 
a with lucidity and force, the melancholy history of the 
4 reek brigands and their victims. The Lords have rejected 
the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill by a majority so small as to 
spire lawless widowers with renewed hopes. 


They have ! 


done Londoners the great kindness of rejecting the scheme 
for entirely spoiling the new street to the Mansion House ; 
and most of the other Law Lords have enjoyed the sport 
of snubbing the CHANcELLor and snuffing out his grand 
scheme for amalgamating Law and rag § They succeeded, 
it may be mentioned, in depressing Lord HatHerLey to 
such an extent that he had not the nerve or the courage to 
speak up for the Bribery Commissioners, who merely dis- 
charged a duty assigned to them by the Government, and 
discharged it for the most part with great energy, resolu- 
tion, and success. But otherwise the Lords have done 
nothing yet, and had nothing to do. Now their turn is 
coming. They are to have the satisfaction of discussing 
the two great measures of the Government, and of showing 
how wise and judicious and authoritative they can be on 
subjects of primary importance. Mr. Harpy was imprudent 
enough, on the Third Reading of the Irish Land Bill, to 
threaten the majority of his audience with the alterations. 
he intended to make in the Bill through the medium of 
his friends in the Upper House. This raised the wrath 
of the Irish members, and it naturally induced Mr. GLapstonz 
to declare that the measure would not bear much alteration. 
There is no probability that the Lords will offer any serious 
opposition to the Second Reading; and if the principle of the 
Bill is accepted, that the small tenants of Ireland are to be 
placed in an exceptional position in order to promote Irish 
agriculture and to restore social peace to Ireland, the details 
of the Bill cannot be very much modified. Some of its. 
clauses may, however, be advantageously discussed in the 
Lords, and light may be thrown on their probable opera- 
tion when the minds of men who are free from party pres- 
sure are bent on estimating their purport. The provisions 
of the Bill, for example, which prohibit future freedom of 
contract may be profitably examined, as it is by no means 
clear that they are needed to effect the objects the Govern- 
ment has in view; and to treat the Irish as permanently 
infantine and unfit to bargain for themselves is not only 
humiliating, but likely to be injurious to them. The 
Court which is now to be entrusted with the power of 
refusing compensation altogether for disturbance if the land- 
lord offers to continue the tenant on reasonable terms in his. 
holding, and which will thus have to consider the whole cir- 
cumstances and operation of a proposed new contract, might, 
it would seem, allow a contract not to sue for compensation 
for disturbance to be pleaded in bar of a claim, provided it 
thought that the terms of the contract gave the tenant an 
equivalent for the right he voluntarily abandoned. It is 
absurd to suppose that the Lords are only capable of spoiling, 
and are wholly incapable of improving, a Bill to the 
principle of which they have assented; and even if 
they discuss the Bill and leave it much as it stands, their 
criticism will give renewed assurance of its probable utility to. 
those who have hitherto supported it. 

It is curious to contrast the tranquil passage of the Land 
Bill to the Lerds with the excitement which a year ago at- 
tended the progress of the Church Bill from the Lower to the 
Upper House. It was a most stirring crisis when Lord 
Dersy announced his intention of opposing the Bill alto- 
gether, and a struggle thus began which for a week engrossed 
public attention. Now there is scarcely the smallest stir of 
curiosity as to the course the Lords will take. Every onc 
knows that they will pass the Bill, and every one feels that, if 
they try to improve the shape of the Bill, they will be only 
discharging the function which they exist to discharge. The 
experience of this Session amply confirms the experience 
of the past, that they, under the modern Constitution o/ 
England, are quite unfit to take the initiative in legislation. 
They are properly a Court of Review, with a power, how- 
ever, to defer Bills of minor importance, as well as to 
criticize and amend Bills of primary importance. The 
good sense of the Peers may, we will hope, be trusted 
not to turn the discussion of the Irish Land Dill into an 
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opportunity of squeezing out of the Government a series of 
petty advantages for the landlords, which would either be 
rejected in a mass by the Commons, or, if allowed, would 
spoil the wholesome working of the Bill, without doing the 
Irish landlords any real good. Nor is there much reason to 
fear that the Edueation Bill will meet with a hostile reception 
from the Peers. The clergy on the whole are satisfied 
with it, and the Bishops will hesitate to make an eccle- 
siastical question of what is widely accepted as a very 
fair settlement of a great national problem. No bishop 
has opposed the Bill in his communications with the clergy 
of his diocese, and the Bishops are not at all likely to begin a 
sudden opposition in the Lords. The Conservative Peers on 
a semi-religious question will scarcely be inclined to be more 


ecclesiastical than ecclesiastics, and thus it may confidently be 
expected that the two main measures of the Session will have 
an easy passage through the Upper House. Whether the 
Peers will not indulge themselves in the excitement of throw- 
ing out the University Tests Bill is more doubtful. It seems 
to be generally admitted that they would like to do so if they 
deemed it prudent; and the apprehension that is supposed 
likely to restrain them is that in another Session they may 
be asked to pass a Bill still more disadvantageous to the 
Church. When, however, it is asked in what way the Bill 
could be worse for the Church, the answer seems to be that | 
another year even Heads of Houses might be swallowed up | 
in the gulf of Nonconformity. Whether the anxiety to 
avert this catastrophe is so absorbing with the Lords as is 
supposed, and whether they would recoil before the danger, may 
be open to doubt. If they do pass the Bill, it may be guessed | 
that in the recesses of their hearts many of them will be 
thinking more of the expediency of getting Keble College safely | 
out of the operation of the Bill than of the possible religious © 
errors of the future Heads of Houses. What of the minor 
measures of the Government will be sacrificed and what pushed 
through, no one, not even the Junior Lords of the Treasury, 
can safely pretend to know. But if the Irish Land Bill and 
the Education Bill are passed, the Session will have been a 
useful one; and the Ballot and the fusion of Law and Equity 
may serve as the great subjects of Parliamentary interest 
another year. 


THE FENIANS IN AMERICA. 


7 next American mail will perhaps bring some expla- 
nation of the abortive Fenian invasion of Canada. It 
has never been possible to understand how the promoters of 
similar outrages could expect to obtain any success, and pro- 
bably O’Nett and his principal accomplices expected and 
intended that their enterprise should terminate in an arrest by 
a United States Marshal. There are always two hostile fac- 
tions in the Fenian body, contending for the administration of 
the funds which are collected from the Irish servant-girls of 
New York; and perhaps it may have appeared to O'NEILL 
that his claims would be strengthened by the pretence of a 
military expedition. The newspapers which circulate among 
the Irish population of the United States are probably as 
mendacious and as impudent as the National journals of Ire- 
land; and it will be easy to manufacture feats of heroism out 
of the petty skirmish with the Canadian militia. It was un- 
lucky that the invaders were not allowed to penetrate far 
enough into Canada to afford a reasonable chance of captur- 
ing the leaders. Attempts of the kind ought to be treated as 
vulgar crimes; and the delinquents have no reason to fear a 
severe sentence from the American Courts. In one respect 
the Canadian Government will perhaps have regarded the 
harmless outrage with satisfaction. The Ministers had been 
blamed for incurring the expense of calling out a portion 
of the militia at a time when there was no visible reason 
for doing so. There can now be no doubt that they had 
received authentic information, either from Fenian informers 
or perhaps from the American Government; and they have 
the satisfaction of proving that they were in the right. The 
movement will have surprised the respectable inhabitants of 
the Northern States, who had no suspicion that the Fenians 
were even partially in earnest. The Republican Government 
without a republic to govern has become a stale joke, and the 
adventurers of whom it is composed are regarded rather as 
petty impostors than as formidable conspirators. A chronic 
private war against a neighbouring and civilized community 
was too flagrant an absurdity to be tolerated by general 
opinion. ‘The enterprises of WaLkeR and others fifteen years 
ago against the unsettled States of Central America were 
organized in New Orleans, and not in New York. It is per- 
fectly understood that O’NEILL and his like have no chance of 


detaching portions of Canadian territory which might after. 
wards be annexed to the United States. Even Mr. Greezgy 
would probably wish the Fenians to attempt Trish insurrec- 
tions in preference to Canadian invasions. The only American 
politician who is said to have been privy to O’NEILL’s attempt 
was the discredited buffoon Trarn, who is not recognised p 
either party. Hither the Irish vote is no longer worth buying 
or the Irish themselves have ceased to pretend to believe 4 
the Fenian leaders. 


Secret societies, notwithstanding the impression which the 
have produced on the imaginations of Cardinal CuLtey and 
Mr. Disratit, are incapable of large and effective operations, 
In Ireland they assassinate, but they are not strong enough to 
rebel, and in America they are deprived even of the oppor- 
tunity of murder. The petty bands which Mazztnt has lately 
employed to annoy the Italian Government are scarcely more 
respectable in numbers or in organization than the Fenians 
who ran away with O’NeiLL; but perhaps they might excuse 
themselves by their sincere or pretended belief that the majority 
of their countrymen really share their opinions. The Fenians 
scarcely affect to think that they have any partisans in Canada 


| except a part of the lowest class of Irish immigrants, nor can 


they propose to liberate a community which already enjoys 
the amplest freedom. Although the members of the con- 
spiracy at one time succeeded in creating an irrational panic, 
it was always evident to calm observers that their operations, 
both in England and Canada, were as hopeless as they were 
culpable. The Manchester murders, the Clerkenwell explo- 
sion, and the two inroads into Canada could not but provoke 
general indignation; nor would the success of the Chester 
enterprise have done any harm beyond the immediate 


vexation which it might have caused. The seditious Irish - 


papers indeed suggest that future plots and outbreaks might 
be prevented by the concession of Irish independence, but 
menaces of an occasional murder or incendiary fire are scarcely 
formidable enough to justify the dismemberment of the 
Empire. The Fenians themselves must by this time be 
convinced that they are not likely to succeed in embroiling 
England with the United States. A rupture is perhaps not 
impossible, but the Americans will not allow themselves to be 
the tools of alien adventurers. The periodical motions in 
the House of Representatives for the liberation of naturalized 
Irishmen who may have incurred the penalties of law in the 
United Kingdom are now more rarely brought forward and 
more faintly supported, nor has any public functionary above 
the rank of a city mayor for the last year or two thoughtit 
worth while to imitate the actual Vice-President of the 
United States by giving a public reception to Fenian 
delegates. Many of the military idlers who infested the 
Northern States immediately after the close of the civil 
war have probably by this time been re-absorbed into 
civil society, or otherwise disposed of. The recent outrage 
will probably be the last of its kind, especially as the retreat- 
ing patriots appear to have been dissatisfied with their leader 
for not providing them with funds to pay their return fare to 
New York. With an unassailable line of retreat, such inva- 
sions are comparatively free from danger, on cundition that 
they are discontinued almost before they are commenced ; but 
they cost money for railway fares, for two or three days’ pro- 
visions, and for arms and ammunition, which may not perhaps 
always be returned by the United States authorities, as in the 
days of President Jounson, The Fenian treasury is probably 
not very full; and O’Nei must have seriously diminished the 
funds to the residue of which he may perhaps have established 
a plausible claim. ‘The Senate or Council which represents 
the opposite faction naturally repudiates his enterprise a 
rash and inopportune; but if the subscribers are allowed 4 
voice in the disposal of the money, they will probably prefer 
the author of a little mischief to the still more useless con- 
spirators who have contented themselves with empty talk. 


The modern colonial policy of England is not entitled to 
the praise of extraordinary wisdom, inasmuch as it was dic- 
tated by circumstances and by obvious expediency ; yet 1t 18 
satisfactory to contrast the present relations between England 
and Canada with those which existed five-and-thirty years ago. 
The Government of the colony was threatened in those days 
by indigenous rebels actively supported by the neighbouring 
population of the United States. The insurrection was Te- 


pressed by superior force, after imminent risk of a collision 
with the American forces; but for some years afterwards dis- 
affection prevailed widely both in Upper and in Lower 
Canada. The subsequent concession of practical independence 
removed every angry feeling, and some of the former insur- 
gents lived to hold office under the Imperial Government. 
Modern Fenian incursions are bitterly resented by the 
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Canadians themselves, as the intruders would have found if 
they had placed themselves within reach of capture. It is 
difficult to judge whether colonial loyalty would bear the 
stress of serious inconvenience which might be inflicted on 
Canada as a part of the English Empire; but it is at least 
certain that the petty molestation which is caused by the 
Fenians excites irritation only against the offenders, or perhaps 

inst those who connive at their crime. The members of 
the Fenian association who may probably be found in the 
Canadian towns will be well advised in keeping themselves at 

esent in the background. It is true that the war has begun 
and ended without loss of life on the Canadian side, but a 
certain sum has been spent on the necessary preparations for 
defence, and the invaders must be supposed to have intended 
ploodshed. ‘The peaceable inhabitants of the Dominion will 
not be tolerant of any sympathy which may be expressed for 
and his rascal followers, 


It may be conjectured that the President of the Unirep 
Srates, When he ‘issued his proclamation, was misinformed 
as to the magnitude of the undertaking which he denounced. 
It was natural that on both sides of the frontier the con- 
spirators should have received credit for a comparatively 
serious plan of campaign. It was impossible that they 
should succeed, but they might have been strong enough to 
outnumber at any point which they might select the force 
which might be despatched against them at the moment. It 
would seem from the meagre telegraphic reports that O’NrriLi 
had not even suflicient military ability to make use of the 
forces at his disposal. If there were two thousand men tolerably 
armed within reach of the border, they might have perplexed the 
Canadian troops for a time by crossing in different bodies. It 
appears that O’NeiL1 himself with a handful of men contrived 
to come into contact with a body of Canadians, but that he never 
ventured out of reach of the friendly United States Marshal. 
The rest of his force remained for a day or two in the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, until they could procure a passage 
homeward by the railways. No unfavourable contingency 
occurred to render the invasion an utter failure, for the 
Fenians were apparently not disarmed by the American autho- 
ities until the whole enterprise had failed. It would perhaps 
be too much to expect that on tlre next occasion, if indeed it 
ever happens, the disarmament should precede the invasion ; 
and yet it might have been as well if General Linpsay had 
not publicly noticed the inutility of the PrrsipeNt’s proclama- 
tion. It might save trouble if the arms which have been 
sequestered were retained, so as to impose on the Fenians the 
expense of providing another equipment for their next ex- 
pedition; but neither the Canadian nor the Imperial Govern- 
ment will be disposed to inquire too closely into American 
neutrality. The dangers of a Fenian invasion are now fully 
appreciated. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


7. Irish Land Bill has been sent up to the Lords, and 
Mr. Guapstone has persuaded the Commons to accom- 
plish the task he set them. He has attained the object he 
had in view. He has carried by the end of May such a 
Bill as in the middle of February he announced his intention 
of carrying, ifhe could, in time to give the Lords a fair oppor- 
tunity of discussing it. At one time the prospects of the Bill 
looked very dark, and Mr. Giapstone, himself alarmed at the 
slow progress it was making, hinted that he might have to 
cut it in two, and let the Lords manage one half at a 
time. But the Bill has not only been sent up in good 
time, and without any essential alterations, but it goes to the 
Lords with a general wish that it should pass. There is a 
widespread conviction that it is a Bill not at all likely to be 
disadvantageous to good and equitable Irish landlords; and if 
there is no enthusiasm in Ireland for the Bill, there is no op- 
position whatever to it. ‘The landlords seem to like it even 
better than the tenants do, and yet it is very much the same 
Bill which scemed to many landlords so terrible when they 
first heard of it. But when they came to examine its pro- 
Visions they were very glad to find that it was no worse than 
it was, and that it offered them the best security against the cry 
for fixity of tenure that they were likely to get. ‘They also 
saw that its operation would very much depend on them- 
selves, and that if they were willing to let their tenants hold 
on so long as they paid a fair rent and did not farm in too 
Outrageous and disgraceful a manner, the Bill would not affect 
them at all. The landlords have even welcomed, or at any 
tate have partially acquiesced in, the adoption of Mr. Bricut's 
scheme for enabling the tenants to purchase their holdings. 

scheme as finally settled in the Commons is quite as 


much to the advantage of the landlord as of the tenant, for 
the tenant can afford to give a better price than any one else 
for the land to be sold, as he can borrow money from the State 
much more cheaply than other possible purchasers could 
get it from private sources. Whether owners who do not 
wish to sell will be put to any pressure to sell, no one can say, 
for it is impossible to guess what will happen in Ireland. It 
is perhaps probable that some pressure may be put on large 
absentee proprietors to sell; but then it takes a large amount of 
pressure to affect such people, for they cannot be shot, they do 
not read the local newspapers, they want neither popularity 
nor security nor social importance, and little short of a revolu- 
tion willtouchthem. But they, in common with other proprietors, 
will occasionally wish to sell, and then they will find in their 
tenants the best possible purchasers—men who know all about 
the property, supplied with funds by the State, and very ready 
to give somewhat more than the value of the land in the open 
market in order to secure a local position and root themselves 
in the soil. Mr. Guapsrone has often said that one great 
object of the Bill is to make things go on in Ireland smoothly, 
gently, and without a break, so that the transition from the 
old state of things to the new may be imperceptible. It 
must be owned not only that the Bill is framed so as to pro- 
duce this effect, but that the desired process has already 
begun, and that landlords and tenants seem even now to be 
gently settling into the position which the Bill creates for 
them. 


Any one who compares Mr. Giapstonr’s account of the 
Bill, the Bill as it was first presented to the Commons, and the 
Bill as it is now sent to the Lords, wil! see that the intentions 
of the Government have been carried out in the main with 
surprisingly few changes, and that the Bill in its later form, 
though changed for the worse in one or two respects, and 
changed for the better in a great many respects, is substan- 
tially the same Bill now that it was. The House of Commons 
since Easter has, in fact, abandoned all hope of getting the 
Bill passed this year if its provisions were to be much 
altered. The Bill is really a Bill for giving reasonable 
security to the holders of small Irish farms that they will not 
be turned out if they behave themselves decently, according to 
the Irish standard of decent behaviour. This object will, it 
may be expected, be attained. The Irish small tenant will be 
in an incomparably better position legally after the Bill has 
become law than that in which he is now. The mere fact 
that such a Bill has passed is of itself a great protection to 
him. Wanton eviction will henceforth be not only expensive, 
but will be pronoynced by every one to be against public policy. 
A landlord who turned his tenant out used in old days to be 
considered as the champion of his order, and as teaching in a 
striking way the lesson that land belongs to its owner. Latterly 
there has been a sort of half-and-half feeling—the better class 
of landlords discouraging wanton evictions, but the worse 
class not having any strong public feeling to defy if they chose 
to use their legal rights. Henceforth a landlord who turns a 
tenant out with whom he has no serious fault to find will be a 
man marked for general reprobation. There will be a very 
strong prejudice against evictions, and the Bill throws obstacles 
in the way of evictions that may well make landlords shrink 
from them. The main protection against eviction is, of 
course, the sum to be paid by the landlord in case of disturbance. 
In two respects the tenant is at a greater disadvantage now than 
he was as the Bill was first drawn, and as Mr. GLapsTone 
described its contents. In the first place, Mr. Guapsrone 
described the judge as setting out with the sum mentioned as 
the maximum for compensation in case of disturbance, and 
seeing how far this was to be reduced by the counter-claims 
of the landlord. Subsequently the judge was supposed to 
inquire into the special facts of the case, and to ascertain the 
real loss sustained by the tenant; and it was from this sum, 
and not from the maximum 4s a standard, that the deductions 
were to be made. The point is one of great importance to the 
tenant, but it must be acknowledged that the actual change in. 
the wording of the clause is very slight, and that if there is 
enough litigation to create a body of precedents, it is doubtful 
even now whether the practice of the Court would shape itself 
in the direction of taking the maximum as a basis, or in that of 
making what must be a most rude and unsatisfactory guess at 
the actual amount of damage sustained. The words as they 
now run were undoubtedly drawn up in the days when Mr. 
GuapsToxeE allowed himself to be bullied and puzzled by the 
friends of the landlord, and were meant to cast on the judge 
the duty of estimating the actual loss sustained. But they 
do not in any way prevent him from taking the maximum asa 
standard if he likes, and he will probably be led insensibly 
to do something of the sort in order to escape from solving a 
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riddle that he has no meang of guessing. Then, again, origi- 
nally the refusal of the tenant to continue in his holding if the 
landlord offered to let him do so on his paying a reasonable 
increase of rent was only to form a counter claim in favour 
of the landlord; now it is to bar the tenant from compensa- 
tion altogether. But, on the other hand, the tenant has had 
some good turns done him while the Bill was in Committee. 
The most important of these are the separation of the claim 
for disturbance from that for improvements, so that mere 
eviction is more distinctly recognised as a ground for imposing 
a pecuniary penalty on the landlord, and secondly, the with- 
drawal of the right of the landlord to put an end to the rela- 
tions between himself and the tenant evicted by the Bill if he 
chose to tender a thirty-one years’ lease. Thus the tenant, 
if he has some reason to lament what the Committee has done 
for him, has equal reason to rejoice, and all the great substan- 
tial benefits provided for him by the Bill remain in their 
integrity. 
The Bill is mainly a Bill for protecting yearly tenants of 
very small holdings, but it affected other persons as well. The 
tendency of the changes in Committee was to limit the range 
in which the Bill should operate, and to confine some of its 
more important benefits to the poorer tenants. There is no 
reason to regret this. Men who pay a good rental ought to 
be able to take care of themselves, and do not need encouraging 
to devote themselves in earnest to the cultivation of the soil. 
The occupiers of the large grazing farms of the centre and 
south of Ireland were most properly excluded from the 
operation of the Bill altogether, and, although the principle 
was not rigidly carried out, there was an evident feeling in 
the Committee that if a man could pay fifty pounds a year 
in rent he did not much want a Land Bill. The Ulster 
tenants have got all that was promised them, and in Com- 
mittee they received the additional benefit of being allowed, 
if they thought it more advantageous, to claim for dis- 
turbance instead of claiming under the custom. The jealousy 
of the three other provinces was appeased by their customs 
being placed on a level with the customs of Ulster, provided 
only they are in point of fact the same. If it is true that 
scarcely any, if any, customs not of Ulster are the same as the 
customs of Ulster, the second clause of the Bill may be 
looked on rather as a concession to the sensibility of the rest 
of Ireland than of much practical use. But all tenants 
throughout Ireland are secured in something very like the 
Ulster custom by the important general proviso that the bar- 
gain made between the out-going and the in-coming tenant 
shall be taken into consideration as between the tenant and 
the landlord, if made with his express or implied consent. 
The agricultural labourers, of all Irishmen who it was sup- 
posed were going to get new benefits from the Bill, are per- 
haps those who will get least from it, as it is finally settled 
in the Commons. At onetime it was supposed that the tenants 
would be likely to build good cottages for them under the 
incitement of one of the clauses of the Bill. But the dread 
of the landlords lest the tenants should subdivide under 
pretence of building these cottages, and the dread of the 
friends of the labourers lest they should be too much 


at the mercy of the tenants by inhabiting cottages of 


which the tenants were masters, had so much weight with the 
Committee that words were inserted the natural effect of 
which will be that, so far as the Bill operates, no cottages will 
be built at all. Still, as Mr. Guapsrone said in his introduc- 
tory speech, the main benefit the Bill can confer on the 
labourer is the impulse it will give to agriculture; and it is 
not unreasonable to hope that this benefit at least will be 
secured if the Bill passes into law with its main provisions 
unaltered. 


MR. LOWE AND THE TAXPAYER. 


re prosperous times the easiest and pleasantest office in the 
Government is that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
According to inveterate tradition he is supposed to be 
vigilantly watched and checked by a suspicious House of 
Commons, but in practice he does exactly as he likes. If Mr. 
Lowe had repealed half the excise duty on malt, instead of 
half the customs duty on sugar, his proposal would have been 
adopted. It is convenient or decorous that constitutional 
forms should be maintained by protests against differential 
duties which, as Mr. Lowe explained in answer to the com- 
plaint, are in fact the reverse of differential. Unequal duties 
on unequal values or proportions of saccharine matter in- 
volve the only fair repartition of a burden imposed on 
sugar ; yet the question has in former times been discussed 
with warmth and pertinacity, and it was proper that a 


respectable paradox should be reaffirmed on the latest occa. 
sion on which it will be available. The CHaNnce.tor of the 
ExcuEQuerR expressed an opinion, in which his successors 
will probably concur, that for several years to come it will not 
be desirable to reopen the question of the taxation of sugar, 
Another member expressed an earnest hope that tea would 
also be exempted from fiscal meddling. Coffee has one plau. 
sible claim for relief in the small contribution which it offers 
to the public revenue; but on the whole the attainment of 
Mr. Bricut’s free breakfast-table seems for the present likely 
to be postponed. Some time must elapse before Chancellors 
of the Exchequer accede to the demand for the abolition of 
taxation of commodities. 

If all classes of the community were inclined to pay their 
fair share, direct taxation would be at the same time 
economical and equitable; but in practice it will always 
be imposed on a small minority, if not on special kinds 
of property. Parochial and municipal taxation in the form 
of rates determined by rental approximates but rudely to 
an equal assessment; and the Income-tax is largely modj- 
fied by fraud, while it spares all persons who live by 
weekly wages. Mr. Lowe's attempt to reach clerks and 
highly paid artisans through their employers, although it 
may be unobjectionable in theory, will be unpopular with 
both classes. There is a certain pleasure in deducting four- 
pence in the pound from the rent or interest paid to a land- 
lord or creditor, who may for the purpose be regarded as ina 
hostile relation ; but the head of an establishment will dislike 
the process of withholding a percentage of salaries and wages 
from recipients who will perhaps confuse him with the ob- 
noxious class of taxgatherers. Mr. GLADSTONE was formerly 
in the habit of contending that, with a view to the promotion 
of national frugality, it was desirable to make the payment of 
taxes as onerous and disagreeable as possible; but prudent 
financiers take human nature into consideration, and avoid 
unnecessary unpopularity. 

Alderman Lusk proposed, in the course of the mild con- 
versation on the details of the Budget, to extend to all separate 
tenements the unjust exemption which is enjoyed by the 
occupants of houses under a rental of twenty pounds. When 
Mr. Disraeti was for the first time Chaucellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in 1852, he attempted to fix the limit of exemption at 
the more reasonable amount of ten pounds rental; but Lis 
Budget was on the whole ill-constructed, and his Government 
was in aminority. The difficulty or impossibility of imposing 
a direct tax on the lower middle-class affords a strong argu. 
ment against the abolition of duties on commodities. Alderman. 
Lusk’s scheme would confer a boon on house-owners of a 
particular class, without the smallest pretext of reason or 
justice. It is absurd to suppose that the occupiers of lodging- 
houses would share with their landlords any part of the 
remission. A house-tax, like every other tax, is objection- 
able, but if it were equally assessed it would be one of the least 
unjust of imposts. Mr. Lowe can afford to receive sugges- 
tions of the kind with perfect equanimity. It is not under- 
stood that a private member, in representing the supposed 
grievances of any section of his constituents, either shares 
their opinions cr practically wishes for redress, If any 
claimant exceeded the ordinary bounds of urgency, it would 
be a sufficient answer that any further reduction of taxation 
would disturb the financial arrangements of the year. As 
with a continuance of peace and prosperity there is every 
reason to expect a succession of surpluses, there will be many 
opportunities of correcting the fiscal anomalies which remain. 
Even the stamps will be hereafter revised and made less bur- 
densome, although Mr. Lowe prudently contents himself for 
the present year with a simple digest which must have in- 
volved no inconsiderable labour. It is scarcely possible that 
the exceptional and oppressive tax on railway passengers can 
be long maintained. Mr. Lower proposed the substitution of 
a duty of one per cent. on gross receipts, but he was obliged 
to withdraw it, not because it was more unjust than the pre- 
sent tax, but because it created a new injustice in the place 
of an accustomed extortion. No plausible reason can be 
given for an additional and heavy income-tax on railway 
shareholders. 


It is seldom that a Chancellor of the Exchequer is com- 
pelled to yield to the importunity of taxpayers who object to 
relief from their special burdens, but Mr. Lowe has consented 
to retain the game licence which he had unnecessarily pro- 
posed to abolish. He still persists in his unpopular scheme 
of a tax upon guns, but it may be doubted whether the 
measure will ultimately pass. There is no doubt that the 
practice of carrying firearms is often a nuisance, and that it 
leads to the destruction of birds which persons of taste and 
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sentiment would like to preserve; but it is invidious and 
rash to impose a new tax on the amusements of the humbler 
The habit of carrying revolvers, if it prevails in any 
part of the country, is not widely spread, and it will not be 
effectually checked by the tax. A gun is for the most part 
carried openly and publicly, but a revolver will seldom 
emerge from the pocket when a revenue officer is in sight. 
Several country gentlemen have, with injudicious candour, 
approved of the tax,on the ground that it will to some 
extent discourage poaching; but it is scarcely prudent at the 
esent moment to provide additional legislative facilities for 
the preservation of game. In this instance Mr. Lowe appears 
to have neglected his salutary rule of looking exclusively 
to fiscal objects. As a sound economist he for the most part 
wisely abstains from diverging into social or moral considera- 
tions. It is his business to collect money for the service of 
the State with the smallest possible injustice or inconvenience 
to taxpayers. It was because he thought that hawkers were 
subjected to an unfair burden, and not through any predilec- 
tion for their trade, that he determined to relieve them from 
their licence. Subsequent representations that unlicensed 
hawkers would probably add to their legitimate business a 
traffic in stolen goods were properly met, not by the retention 
of the tax, but by an arrangement with the Home SecreTary 
that a police licence should still be required, on the payment, 
when it is granted, of a nominal fee. At some future time 
relief will probably be extended to auctioneers, or rather to 
those who have occasion to buy and sell by auction. Licences 
for the practice of particular occupations are essentially 
anomalous, and the Stamp Acts provide sufficient impediments 
in the form of taxation to the free transfer of property. 
It is to be hoped that a discussion on the payment of the 
National Debt will take place after the recess. ‘There are 
few financial questions on which more general misapprehen- 
sion prevails; and Mr. Lowe, as well as Mr. GLapsToNe, is 
not exempt from a suspicion of heterodoxy. No sufficient 
reason can be given for an attempt to effect the operation 
either on a large or a small scale. The small Sinking Fund 
which is incidentally provided by the difference between esti- 
mates and results affords the only legitimate method of re~ 
ducing the debt. If there were no debt to deal with, a 
prudent Chancellor of the Exchequer would leave a consider- 
able margin in his calculations to cover unforeseen contingen- 
cies; and if, like the reapers of Boaz, he intentionally flings 
in a few extra handfuls of casual surplus, no practical harm 
isdone. The mischief begins when he deliberately appro- 
priates a part of the estimated surplus to the payment of debt 
rather than to the relief of the taxpayer, yet plausible 
arguments may be urged in support of the American plan of 
systematically maintaining a surplus for the purpose of reducing 
the principal of the debt. The plan of substituting termin- 
able annuities for perpetual obligations, though it has found 
favour with all recent Chancellors of the Exchequer, is in- 
direct, unscientific, and wasteful. Mr. Guapstone began the 
practice while he laboured under a temporary delusion about 
coal; Mr. DisraELi and Mr. Hunr followed his example, for 
the purpose of conciliating Mr. Guapstone; and Mr. Lowe 
has adopted the plan as cordially as if it were an original 
crotchet of his own. As capitalists with better judgment than 
that of the Ministers for the most part declined to deal in 
terminable annuities, Mr. Lowe has appropriated to the pur- 
pose a portion of the funds of the Savings’ Banks, over which 
he has absolute control. The operation can fortunately not 
be repeated, and before any further experiments of the kind 
are tried it would be well for Mr. Lowe to consider whether 
it is worth while to cheat the country and the House of Com- 
Mons into the establishment of a Sinking Fund. The esti- 
‘mates of expenditure are every year swelled by the difference 
between the interest of Terminable Annuities and the dividend 
on Consols; or, in other words, the community is taxed for a 
circuitous and wasteful method of paying off debt, because it 
1s arbitrarily assumed that it would not consent to do the 
same thing in a cheap and straightforward manner. 


POSITION OF THE FRENCH LIBERALS. 


AS the plébiscite and its accompaniments recede a little 
from the eye, we begin to get a clearer view of the 
true proportions of the counter-revolution it has effected in 
France. At first the magnitude of the defeat which it in- 
flicted on the Liberal party swallowed up all other considera- 
tions, The friends of the climber who falls just as his foot 
1s on the summit may be excused if in the first bitterness of 
disheartenment they hardly notice whether he has rolled to the 
bottom or been stopped half-way down. And the fall of the 


French Liberals was precisely of this kind. For some time 
no one believed that their triumph would be more than 
momentary, but as months passed and each apparently found 
the constitutional system more firmly settled, and the 
Emperor's acquiescence in it more genuine and definite, it 
became daily harder to maintain this sceptical attitude. The 
transition Cabinet gave place to M. Emme OLtivier, and 
M. Emme Oxtivier, after seeming to fight against his 
fate, consented to M. Darv’s terms, and took office as 
the Minister of a majority in which the Liberal element 
had an influence quite out of proportion to its numerical 
strength. M. Darv’s speech and the disquieting ru- 
mours that followed it did but serve to present the prospects 
of the party in a still more assured light. The Emperor had 
as it were been challenged to deny that his Government had 
become constitutional, and had suffered the assertion to pass 
without contradiction. Nothing was wanted but a Reform 
Bill which had been promised, and a dissolution which must 
inevitably follow it, to invest the Government with a sub- 
stantially Parliamentary character. The ascent seemed as good 
as accomplished. It was in this very moment of just pride 
and excusable self-congratulation that the reverse came, and 
the work of eleven months was undone in as many days, 
The Ministers who had given the Cabinet its strength and dis- 
tinctiveness retired from office; the Corps Législatif was rele- 
gated to its old insignificance, and virtually bidden to keep 
silence while its masters were speaking; the first principles of 
representative government were set at defiance by the supe- 
riority assigned to votes which had been preceded by no deli- 
beration and admitted of no qualification. So far as the present, 
or even the immediate future, is concerned, no more decisive 
overthrow could have been conceived. Personal government, 
of which the Liberal party thought they had seen the last, 
turns out to have been only biding its time that it might lay 
its plans more surely. Napoxeon III. rules France by the 
same title, and substantially in the same fashion, as he ruled it 
a year ago. He has changed his instrument it is true, but 
the hand which guides it has not changed, and M. O..ivier is 
only M. Rovner with a superficial varnish of Liberalism super- 
added to suit the taste of the moment. And even the varnish 
has already begun to peel off. M. Outivier can still talk, when 
it serves his purpose, of the obligation laid upon the Cabinet 
to redeem every pledge it has given; but even the announce- 
ment itself implies an entire forgetfulness of one at least of the 
promises referred to. “To carry out our programme,” said 
the Minister some days ago, “we have before us the five 
“years that the Legislature has to run.” Considering the 
conditions under which the present Chamber was notoriously 
elected, and the consequent smallness of its claim to any really 
representative character, this is as impudent a statement as 
could have been ventured on by the most Imperialist of M. 
OLLIiviEr’s predecessors. 


If ever, therefore, it were permissible to déspair of the 
victory of sound principles in politics, the friends of the 
French Liberals might have been allowed to do so after 
the declaration of the plébiscite. And yet the situation, 
when looked at all round, is not so hopeless as we are natu- 
rally disposed to think it. Perhaps Sebastopol never seemed 
so strong as when the news came that it had not been taken 
after the Alma. The Liberal party in France is in something 
the same position as the allied armies in September 1854. 
The belief that they had already carried the fortress has 
proved to be false, and they have many weary days to spend 
in the trenches before the enemy capitulates. And yet, 
though compared with two months ago their prospects are 
dreary enough, they are brighter by a great deal than they 
were two years ago. No doubt the change from avowed 
absolutism to nominal constitutionalism has its own special 
danger. It tends to disarm the hostility of moderate politi- 
cians, and so to deprive any really Liberal movement of many 
of its natural supporters. To this, however, it may be 
answered that the Government is pretty certain to haul down 
the misleading colours it at present affects; and, further, that 
there are advantages in the change which go far to com- 
pensate for this drawback. The first of these is the im- 
pression of the Emperor’s weakness. He has played his 
cards with great cleverness, but he has been forced to 
play for no smaller stake than the continuance of his own 
power. ‘The prestige which once surrounded him has been 
shattered by the discovery that the whole strength of the 
Administration could only give him a bare majority in the 
Parliamentary election of 1869, and did not prevent a re- 
spectable minority from voting “No” in the plébiscite of 
1870. This may seem but a small matter; but in fighting a 
battle of this kind small gains are not to be despised, and the 
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knowledge that the enemy has sustained substantial losses— 
losses of which his own tactics show him to be keenly con- 
scious—will certainly count for something in the long run. In 
the next place, the French Liberals are freed from their embar- 
rassing alliance with the Napoleonic dynasty. They are not 
to be blamed for having been ready to enter into it, since the 
conduct of the Emperor in the early weeks of the present 
year seemed to leave them no option in the matter. He had 
not been content with meeting them half way ; he had crossed 
the whole interval which separated him from them, and after 
such an apparently frank surrender of all the prerogatives 
against which the Opposition had protested, no choice was left 
them but to receive the penitent into their favour. Still, 
notwithstanding the many advantages his conversion promised 
them, there was a natural incongruity between Bonapartism and 
freedom which could hardly fail to have given rise to miscon- 
ceptions. Now at all events the straightforwardness of M. Daru 
and his friends is placed beyond impeachment, and this does not 
cease to be an advantage in itself because it has been purchased 
by the loss of a greater advantage. Another gain is the discredit 
which has fallen upon plébiscites and all their accompani- 
ments. ‘The extreme section of French Liberals have shown 
a happy inconsistency in the attitude they have lately taken up 
on this subject. They have been confronted with their own 
favourite doctrine of an omniscient and infallible populace, 
and forced to own, at least in practice, that they are but half 
and half believers in their own sermons. Down to this year 
the results of the plébiscite of 1851 were accounted for by 
this school of politicians on the theory of virtual compulsion. 
The master of so many legions was not to be contended with 
even at the ballot-box, and the 8,000,000 votes which con- 
doned the coup d’état represented simply the impotence of 
an enslaved nation. There is no room for holding this 
theory now. After making every allowance for adminis- 
trative pressure, it cannot be doubted that the recent vote 
does virtually embody the wishes of the majority of French- 
men. It necessarily follows, therefore, that the sovereign 
people are extremely ignorant of political truth, and not pre- 
served by any supernatural agency from exhibiting their 
ignorance by their acts. The recognition of these facts must 
operate beneficially for what its enemies call Parliamentarism. 
The discovery that the people is made up of units, and that 
in proportion as these units are ignorant and prejudiced the 
vote of the aggregate multitude will be characterized by the 
same defects, may seem a slight matter to those who have never 
been under the dominion of the opposite theory ; but to those 
who have been enthralled by it, it must be a real, if painful, 
enlightenment. Some traces of it are plainly discernible 
in M. Gampetta’s recent speech at Marseilles. When a 
democratic Republican inculcates the duty of conciliating the 
middle class and convincing the peasantry that the interests of 
all Frenchmen are really identical, there is some hope of 
his being led on to see that the fears which he deprecates are 
most dangerous when they are best founded, and that the first 
step towards making socialigt theories less terrible to the 
propertied classes is to deprive them of their socialist cha- 
racter. 

How far these possibilities will become facts depends to a 
great extent on the capability of French Liberals for laying 
aside cherished prejudices. ‘The main hope of the party lies 
in the union of its members, and the defection of so large a 
number to that cross between Liberalism and Absolutism of 
which M. Oxtrivier may claim to be the breeder, makes it 
all the more important that those who have not been thus 
deluded should review the differences which keep them 
asunder, under the influence of a practical desire to minimize 
them as far as possible without sacrificing principle. If the 
French Liberals could approach the inquiry into what is 
essential and what is accidental, what substance and what 
form, in their several creeds in a rational and unbiassed 
temper, there is much in the aspect of affairs from which 
they might draw encouragement and hope. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT. 


7 Ecclesiastical Titles Act will probably at last be 
repealed, though the House of Lords scarcely likes the 
operation. The long preamble of Lord Kimperzey’s short 
Bill expresses with cumbrous accuracy the ordinary feeling 
of Englishmen about the high-sounding titles of Romish eccle- 
siastics. Whereas the Ecclesiastical ‘Titles Act was passed in 
1851, and the Irish Church Disestablishment Act in 1869, 
and whereas no foreign prince or potentate has any sort of 
right to confer rank and precedence in England, and yet 
whereas it is not worth while to impose penalties on those 


who assume such rank or precedence, therefore the Ecclesi. 
astical Titles Act is repealed, but such repeal shall not bg 
deemed to authorise the titles which will cease to be penal, 
‘Two or three years ago Lord GRANVILLE announced that he 
was obstinately impenitent for his share in a measure which 
was simply an embodiment of mistaken popular clamour ; and 
it was probably to avoid the inconvenience of avowing hig 
conversion that he devolved on Lord KimpBer.ey the duty of 
proposing the repealing Bill. The anomaly might perhaps 
have lasted for some time longer but for the reason which 
forms the second recital of the preamble. By the abolition 
of their connexion with the State, the Irish Protestant bish 
have fallen, or will shortly fall, under the operation of the 
law. Existing incumbents, indeed, are allowed to retain their 
titles; but their successors will be not only extra-cop. 
stitutional, but penally titular. One bishop who has been 
appointed since the passing of the Act is at 

a dignitary of the Established Church, but after Jan 
next he will be unknown to the law except ag 3 
possible object of a suit for penalties by the Arrtorney. 
GENERAL. As it was not the intention of Parliament to 
punish future Irish bishops for retaining the titles of their 
sees, it becomes necessary to introduce a relief Bill, which 
probably could not be passed if its provisions were not 
extended to the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ireland. It ig 
not proposed to repeal the section of the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act by which Roman Catholic prelates are prohibited 
from assuming the titles of English sees. Assuredly ther 
was never an odder piece of legislation than the Act of 1851, 
if it is compared with the mischief against which it was 
larly supposed to guard. The Pore and Cardinal Wisemay, 
two of the vainest of men, and both almost equally 
ignorant of the temper of the English nation, had announced 
in bombastic phrase that the most flourishing kingdom of 
England was to be reclaimed to the dominion of the Holy See 
by the appointment of bishops with fixed dioceses and terri- 
torial titles; yet the law of the land was so far re 

that the real English sees were not infested by ime 
gular occupants. Nothing was done about Ireland, wher 
the Roman Catholic bishops, unlike their new English 
colleagues, exercised undoubted power, although the 
sessed no legal jurisdiction. Nevertheless the Act prohibited 
the assumption of diocesan titles in any part of the United 
Kingdom, except that the Nonconformist bishops of the 
Anglican Church in Scotland were allowed an anomalous 
exemption from penalties. If it were proper to attach a 
penalty to the assumption of unauthorized titles, the Scotch 
bishops are on exactly the same footing with their Roman 
Catholic rivals. In both instances a title has been conferred, 
as far as it has been conferred at all, if not by prince or 
potentate, yet by some other person or persons than the 
Sovereign of this realm, It is more reasonable to abolish the 
penalties than to extend a special immunity to the Irish 
Protestant bishops. 


The contemptuous repudiation of foreign titles which is 
twice repeated in the Bill affirms a sound doctrine which is 
too often disregarded in English society. Good breeding 
requires the most liberal recognition of foreign precedence, 
but on the condition that it is only claimed by foreigners. 
Though travellers in Russia always assert that the indigenous 
title translated as “ prince” implies no exalted rank, Russian 
princes swarm over Europe by dozens without incurring the 
risk of any troublesome inquiry into their pretensions. Mr. 
DisracLi’s Prince of Samos would find acceptance im 
London even if he were not fabulously rich, although it is 
ditlicult to conjecture whether his rank was Turkish, or Greek, 
or a result of spontaneous generation. English subjects ought 
to understand that, if they have not the good fortune to be 
English peers, they must be content to be English commoners. 
The claim of The MuL.iean or The Macravisu to an hereditary 
dignity not known to the framers of the Table of Precedence is 
too readily admitted; and the titles of foreign baronies are in 
one or two cases improperly allowed to confer rank and pre- 
cedence on Englishmen. ‘The Orontes of foreign dignities and 
decorations would long ago have overflowed into the Thames 
but for the patriotic vigilance of the Lord Chamberlain's 
Office. Fortunately a sham baron or baronet, or a Scotch or 
Irish chief, must despoil himself of his gewgaws before he 
enters the Royal presence. When a Monsignore once con- 
trived to smuggle his alien designation through a levée, a special 
Gazette was published on the following day for the purpose of 
cancelling the presentation. There is reason to fear that the 
same austere functionary who interfered on that occasion will 
hereafter exclude with impartial rigour Protestant and Catholic 
bishops and archbishops if they assume titles not conferred by 
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the Crown. He would assuredly refuse to admit by his title 
of office an English or Irish Cardinal, notwithstanding the pre- 
cedent which the Duke of Asercorn attempted to establish at 
Dublin. The Pore has no right to give rank or title to an 
English subject except within his own dominions. The 
numerous Englishmen who have acquired titles in foreign 
countries have never been allowed precedence in England. 
If the Duke of WeLLiNeTon, the Duke of Martnoroven, and 
Lord Netson had lost their English peerages, they would not 
be allowed to appear at Court as princes or grandees of Spain, 
of Germany, or of Italy. 

To break the butterfly on the wheel of legislation, instead of 


“whisking it away with the wand of the Lorp CuamBerLatn, 


‘was a grave mistake, but in 1850 and 1851 the bulk of the 

English community went mad, and the majority of both 
Houses deliberately pretended to share the delusion. In 
mapping out England into dioceses the Pore anticipated the 
ambitious tea-dealer who, in his charts exhibited at rail- 
way stations, similarly parcels out the country into districts 
supplied by his respective agents. For the purposes of 
either projector, the nation is supposed to be organized for 
the exclusive object of procuring pure tea or pure doctrine ; 
but in fact the administration of counties and boroughs and 

rishes is not in the smallest degree affected, nor are 

‘esidents and travellers for the most part even cognizant of 

the operations of the commercial or spiritual advertiser. The 
teadealer would wish no better recommendation for his goods 
than an Act of Parliament compelling him, under penalties, 
to alter in some way the trade-mark of his chests and 
canisters. The English Roman Catholics suffered no molesta- 
tion from the Act, although they must have been conscious of 
the unpopularity which they incurred through Cardinal 
Wiseman’s silly bluster. The Irish prelates were justly 
offended by the vicarious penalties which were nominally 
imposed on their body. The change of policy which was 
introduced by Cardinal CuLLen would probably have pre- 
vailed even if no provocation had been offered, but it has 
found some excuse in the provisions of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act. ‘The repeal will not convince Cardinal CuLiEn 
that Fenians are worse than Freemasons, but it may deprive 
him of a plausible pretext for invectives against England. 
The grounds on which the Act ought to be repealed, and on 
which it ought never to have been passed, are not altogether 
flattering to ecclesiastical pride. With the rules, with the 
forms, and with the dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the State of England is absolutely unconcerned. It may be 
that the influence of the Church is beneficial or injurious, 
but there is no middle course between active control and total 
avoidance of intervention. 

Lord Kimpervey’s protest against the spirit of the Roman 
Catholic Church and against the tendencies of the Roman 
Council was natural, irrelevant, and out of place. It is neces- 
sary for purposes of Government to assume that all men have 
equal rights, whatever may be their religious opinions, and if 

wnan ingenuity could devise a more monstrous fiction than 
Papal infallibility Lord Kiweertey would have, not to believe 
it, but to legislate without reference to the mendacity or in- 
edibility of the doctrine. The Pore lately assured a devoted 
crowd of well-dressed disciples, many of them belonging to 
the English upper class, that nearly all the principles of 
modern civilization were false. It is well known that he in- 
cludes in the condemnation Parliamentary government, and 
nearly everything which honest and reasonable men value in 
political life ; but unless Lord Kimperuey can prevent the Pore 
from talking nonsense, or the Port’s adherents from profess- 
ing to accept his teachings, he must act as if infallibility were 
4 tenable or possible proposition. Every religious association 
resents external criticism by rallying against intruders, even 
round its own most extreme and intolerant section. No Roman 
Catholics have so much reason to deprecate Protestant bigotry 
as those who are most resolute in resisting the new-fangled 
extravagances of Rome and Westminster. One of the best 
Roman Catholic laymen has just been lost to the House and 
the country. Sir Jon Simeon, though an earnest believer in 
his adopted creed, was, after as before his conversion to the 
Roman Catholic Church, above all things a loyal English 
gentleman. Simple and manly, and overflowing with the 
courtesy of a kindly disposition, he achieved by his personal 
Popularity the exceptional distinction of representing an in- 
dependent English constituency. No other Roman Catholic 
has during twenty years obtained a similar victory over pre- 
Judice, and few have deserved so well to succeed. Regarded 
with coldness by the fanatics and zealots of his Church, he did 
800d service by proving that religious differences do not 
necessarily divide society into hostile sections. 


THE EDUCATION BILL, 


OW that the Government amendments in the Education 
Bill have been made public, and some indications have 


been given of the temper in which they will be received by 


‘the Liberal minority, it may be convenient to review the 
question in the light supplied by the intermittent discussions of 
the last three months. According to the Government scheme 
public elementary schools will in future be divisible into 
three classes—voluntary schools in receipt of aid from the 
Parliament grant, voluntary schools in receipt of aid from local 
rates as well, and schools established and supported by the 
School Boards. In the case of all these the Government Bill 
provides that the consciences of parents shall be protected 
by the imposition of a conscience clause as an indispensable 
condition of receiving public money. The controversy arising 
out of Mr. Dixon’s amendment on the second reading re- 
lated mainly to the third class of schools. The power 
given to the School Boards to determine what reli- 
gion should be taught in the schools set up by them 
was attacked on grounds both of convenience and of prin- 
ciple. As to the first, it was said that, im every town where 
religious partisanship is at all pronounced, or religious 
parties at all balanced, the election *of every member of the 
Council which has to appoint the School Board will be hotly 
contested from purely theological motives. As to the second, 
it was maintained that the principle of religious equality is 
violated by a measure which compels people to pay for the 
teaching of creeds from which they conscientiously dissent. 
If this latter objection is applicable to any class of public 
elementary schools it must be applicable to all three. 
Whether the teaching of a creed which is not my creed be 
altogether or only in part paid for out of my pocket, and 
whether the sum taken out of my pocket for this purpose be 
called income-tax or education-rate, can make no difference 
to the principle involved. In the first instance, however, the 
Liberal minority, with the inconsistency characteristic of 
Englishmen, limited their opposition to cases in which the 
school is established and supported by the School Board, 
and on this particular point we have all along been in acci- 
dental agreement with them. We hold that, so far as de- 
nominational education can be preserved without detriment 
to the national character of the system and to the conscien- 
tious rights of parents, it ought to be preserved as in itself 
a better thing than undenominational education, but then 
we believe that this object would be more certainly se- 
cured by making the schools established and supported 
by the School Boards necessarily secular. The operation of 
such a provision, taken in conjunction with the other parts of 
the Bill, would have been this. Every School Board would 
have been forced to choose between founding a purely secular 
school of its own and giving impartial assistance to all exist- 
ing schools which are willing to accept a conscience clause. 
Taking into account the dislike entertained by a majority of 
Englishmen to the avowed exclusion of religion in any form 
from primary schools, we are convinced thatthe preference of 
the School Boards would in most cases have been given to this 
latter course. if, on the contrary, they have the power of 
founding religious schools of their own, they will be likely, at 
least in the towns, to satisfy their unintelligent respect for reli- 
gion and their equally unintelligent dislike of Denomination- 
alism by providing for the reading of the Bible without note 
or comment. The result, we fear, will be that under this part 
of the Bill the substantial victory will be with the Secularists, 
a victory which they will be the more likely to abuse from 
the consciousness of having sustained a technical defeat. ‘The 
true policy of the Denominationalists would have been to 
have worked to the utmost the clause empowering School 
Boards to give assistance to voluntary schools, and to have 
abandoned the schools founded by the School Boards as posi- 
tions which do not admit of being defended. 

Nothing that has been said on either side has shaken our 
belief that the Denominationalists, and especially the Church 
of England, would have been well advised in accepting the 
substance of Mr. Dixon’s amendment. But it was obvious 
from the beginning that, unless the Denominationalists were 
prepared to take this line, the Government had no alternative 
but to adhere to their own proposal. Any other course would 
have been fatal alike to their own character and to the pass- 
ing of the Bill. If Mr. Guapstone had retreated in alarm at 
the demonstration of the advanced Liberals in support of Mr. 
Dixon’s amendment, he would virtually have resigned the 
conduct of Liberal policy on a question of primary import- 
ance to a triumvirate composed of Mr. Dixon, Mr. Fawcerr, 
and Mr. WintersoTaamM. None of these gentlemen are at all 
disinclined to take their ell whenever they are given their 
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_ inch, and we may be sure that, when they had once been con- 


stituted a supreme junta in educational matters, they would 
not have been content with forbidding the School Boards to 
found new denominational schools. The prohibition would 
certainly have been extended to giving aid to existing denomi- 
national schools, and it would probably have been made 
to include aid from the Parliamentary grant as well as from 
local rates. The character and purpose of the Bill would 
thus have undergone a radical change. Instead of being de- 
signed to extend and supplement Denominational education, it 
would have aimed at absorbing and supplanting it. <A 
measure of this sort would have encountered the hostility of a 
united Opposition, reinforced by a Liberal secession far more 
formidable than that threatened by Mr. Fawcett. The only 
means by which the secularization of rate-supported as 
opposed to rate-aided schools could have been secured with- 
out provoking these consequences, was the creation of a con- 
viction on the part of the Denominationalists themselves, that 
the cause they have at heart would really be promoted by the 
modification of the Bill in that sense. As soon as it became 
obvious that no such conviction could be called forth, it be- 
came obvious also that the policy we have advocated was 
impracticable. 


Although, therefore, we should have preferred to see the 
Government Bill amended in the sense of Mr. Dixon’s amend- 
ment, if it could have been done at the instigation of the 
Denominationalists, we have no difficulty in giving a hearty 
support to the measure as it stands. As far as principle is 
concerned, Mr. Forster is quite right in leaving the School 
Boards elected by the parents in each district free to deter- 
mine what religion shall be taught in their own schools. In 
advocating the withholding of this liberty, we were simply 
waiving the principle in order to obtain a practical result 
which should be more completely in accord with it. Now that 
this result has proved to be unattainable, there is no incon- 
sistency in opposing the very change which we formerly were 
willing to accept. One and the same proposal may bear a very 
different meaning according as it is accepted as 2 compromise 
or insisted on as a matter of justice. To say that religion may 
profitably be excluded from rate-supported schools because 
the number of rate-aided schools in which it is taught will! 
thereby be increased, is a perfectly different thing from saying 
that religion ought to be excluded from rate-supported schools 
because no man should be compelled to pay for religious 
teaching from which he conscientiously dissents. The first is 
the view which we have unavailingly maintained until now ; 
the second is a doctrine which would give a single Secularist 
an absolute veto on the educational system of the whole country. 
As against this latter kindof opposition the Government measure 
has our hearty good wishes. The notion that the application 
of public money to the creation and maintenance of such 
denominational schools as will accept an effective conscience 
clause is incompatible with religious equality, is unsound from 
first to last. The secularist suffers nothing from the fact that 
his child comes home from school an hour earlier than the 
rest, or goes there an hour later. Every child in the school 
receives precisely the same amount of secular instruction; the 
only difference between them is that the majority of the 
children receive, in addition, an hour’s instruction which 
the minority regard as useless, if not positively mischievous. 
There is no appreciable increase in the cost of the secular 
instruction by reason of this religious addition. The Secu- 
larist or the Dissenter is not asked to give the clergyman 
of the parish so much per head for every child taught by 
him; he is only asked to pay his share of the salary of the 
ordinary schoolmaster—a salary which would in all pro- 
bability be expressed in precisely the same figures sup- 
posing this part of his duties to be excused him. It is 
intelligible, of course, that those who hold that it is wrong to 
promote the teaching of a religion other than your own, even 
to people who accept it as true, should take this extreme line ; 
but in that case we should have to alter our practice on other 
points besides education. We should have, for instance, to 
give up paying prison and workhouse chaplains, because the 

ry of the one comes out of the taxes, and the salary of 
the other out of the poor-rate. What is the inducement to 
adopt this bigoted sectarianism, which can see nothing but 
error and wickedness in every creed but its own? Of the parti- 
cular amendments which stand in Mr. Forster’s name, only one 
touches this part of the subject. The introduction of what is 
called the “Time Table Conscience Clause” involves no 
change of any great moment. The assignment of a given 
hour to religious instruction, and the provision that this hour 


shall be either at the end or at the beginning of the ordinary 


school business, or at both, merely anticipates what any 
school manager wishing to work a conscience clause fairly 


would probably have arranged of his own accord; and ag- 


such it is better to incorporate it in the Bill. When the 
amendment comes to be scrutinized by experts it may pos. 
sibly turn out not to be free from difficulties of detail, byt 
these will probably be of a nature which will easily be 
removed by a little doctoring in Committee. 


NEWSPAPER GARBAGE. 


T won’t do. The daily newspapers, in reply not so much, 

or not only, to what, under this title, we urged last week 
in connexion with the reports of the examination of Bovuxtoy 
and Park at Bow Street, as to the indignant remonstranceg 
of all decent people, have astutely enough raised a falg 
issue. But again we say—It won't do. The Dail 
Telegraph and the Times—we regret to speak of these two 
journals in the same breath— have published articles on 
the subject. We propose first to deal with the Times, 
Now on the Times rests the gravest responsibility. We 
have occasion, not very unfrequently, to disagree with the 
Times on many public matters, and we use the freedom with 
which we canvass all other literature in discussing historical 
and other topics specially or incidentally handled by writers 
in the Times. But all of us are proud of the Times. Its 
conductors are above ignoble influences, and its general cir- 
culation—if mere circulation were a sordid motive ever pre- 
sented to its management, which it is not—is such that itneed 
be under no apprehensions of loss were it to pay that tribute 
to public decency and that reverence for the simplest pro- 
priety which we demand at its hands. Our complaint is that 
the Z'imes ought to have suppressed the details of this disgust- 
ing case. We say that by suppressing something newspapers 
admit their duty to suppress whatever grossly offends decency, 
The Times and the daily press of London therefore stand con- 
victed of a wanton and unnecessary offence on their own 
showing, and in this instance they have violated a rule 
of propriety which in other cases not worse than this they 
do observe. We urge further that as scores of filthy 
cases tried at the. Criminal Courts are as a matter of fact 
suppressed, so much of this case ought to have been sup- 
pressed. We say that justice is not furthered, nor the 
interests either of the prosecution or the accused advanced, 
by the publicity given to these nauseous details. What we 
assert is that there is no possible gain to anybody secured, 
and a serious injury to all inflicted. Our contention is very 
simple, and we desire it not to be obscured by a cloud of 
irrelevant dust. We do not say that such proceedings should 
take place in private; we do not say that perfect silence 
should be kept in the newspapers about the existence of such 
charges; but what we do say is that it isa public wrong to 
publish what has been published. 

Now what says the Zimes ? It produces a very common- 
place homily on the scandal given by an association of young 
men who, if not guilty of the most frightful immorality, have 
without doubt committed a flagrant social outrage on common 
decency. This is all very well, and amounts to very little. 
Quis negat? But what we are talking about is the propriety 
of publishing all about it. At this point the Times glances 
askance and with very averted eyes; in a word, shirks 
the accusation brought against it. The Zimes admits by 
implication the evil done, but piously trusts that there will 
be as little as possible of it for the future. The case 6 
disgusting ; let us hope that it will be shortened. In public 
interests the Zimes trusts that what has lingered for a whole 
month at Bow Street will be shortened and compressed 
at the Old Bailey. What the Times hopes will be done 
next month at the Old Bailey we say ought to have been 
done last month at Printing House Square. Out of their 
own mouth, &c. If there has been a shock to public 
feeling, who has caused it? “There is nothing we would 
“ more willingly forget.” Who has published what every- 
body ought to forget? The worst of it is that the Times, 
in the very act of regretting the injury done to public 
morals, promises by implication to repeat its offence. “ If 
“the prosecution can hasten its further inquiries, and can 
“ compress its evidence, it will be doing a vast public service. 
“. , . Amonth the case has lingered in the police-court; 
“ there is reason to fear it will run to an extraordinary length 
“ at the Old Bailey.” If this has any meaning, it promises that 
the Times will run pari passu with the case. If the case can 
be shortened, the Z'imes’ report will be shortened ; if not, not. 
This assumes that a full report of the trial must be given, and 
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that the Zimes means to give it. We trust that this intention, 
mise, threat—what shall we call it ?—will be reconsidered 
by the honourable persons who conduct the T'imes. 

Nor are we at all satisfied with the indirect argument implied 
py the Times. The Times hopes that the case will be shortened, 
not in the interests of justice, but because it hopes not to have 
to publish much more about the matter; but it implies that 
a necessity is still laid upon it of publishing whatever is pro- 
duced in the Criminal Court, and it trusts that what is pro- 
duced in the Criminal Court will be as little as possible. 
Now we wish no such thing, and we maintain that the 
more fully the case is gone into, the more thoroughly every 
ramification of this detestable association can be detected, the 
more guilty persons, if they are guilty, who can be hunted 
down and punished, the more completely the plague can be 
stayed, and the social pestilence stamped out, the better—that 
js to say, the more searching, complete, and thorough the in- 
vestigation the better. This is one thing, and to express this 
hopeis by no means the same thing as to wish for the details of 
this horrible inquiry to be made public. Great wrong would be 
done if, in the interests of public decency now invoked much 
too late, the trial should be slurred over, the evidence be pre- 
sented in an incomplete shape, or any effort foregone to ensure 
a conviction, or any mercy shown to the delinquents—if 
delinquents they are. No! we want no “ inquiry hastened ” 
and no “ evidence compressed.” We have gone too far for 
that. ‘The Crown has undertaken the gravest and most 
serious responsibility in this prosecution, and the Crown 
lawyers must not be swayed now by these considerations 
advanced by the Times. The proceedings must not be muti- 
lated because the Zimes and the London press pretend to 
think they must report the case in full. We deny that the 
case ought to be reported in full; the Zimes says it must be 
reported in full; neither view justifies any tampering with or 
slurring over the evidence to be produced at the trial. What 
we would compress is not the evidence, but the report of the 
evidence, 


With the Daily Telegraph we have small concern. On 
Monday last that journal contained as a matter of course a 
very high-toned and especially greasy article on fleshly sins 
in general, and a declaration that all the daily newspapers 
had, in treating the Boutton and Park case, been “ carefully 
“ edited, so as to exclude all objectionable details.” No doubt 
we and the Daily Telegraph differ about the objectionable 
character of these details, as we differ from the Daily 
Telegraph about other matters connected with the duties 
of newspaper proprietors and editors. We differ from 
the Daily Telegraph about its advertisement, on Monday, 
May 30, of “ Mrs. Doctor Goss,” and also about two 
other advertisements, in which the names of Curtis and 
La’Mert occur, in its third advertising column of the same 
day, and which advertisements, we believe, are inserted 
regularly in every number of the Daily Telegraph ; at any 
rate they have appeared in every number issued within the 
last ten days of the month of May. And we have another 
reason for declining any dispute with the Daily Telegraph. 
The Daily Telegraph is just now on its trial. A somewhat 
serious accusation has been made against that journal; that 
is to say, it would have been serious to any other news- 
paper than the Daily Telegraph, which does not disdain to gain 
a daily profit by advertising books of the most obscene and 
filthy character. A Mr. Orr, an advertising agent, stated at 
Guildhall that he had “put a certain class of advertisements 
“in the Daily Telegraph over and over again for 30s.,” and 
the certain class of advertisementswas illustrated by the produc- 
tion of an advertisement headed “To Married Ladies only,” 
and describing the virtues—we mean vices—of a certain horrid 
compound sold by a Dr. Bruce of Chicago, U.S. The asser- 
tion of this Mr. Orr, as described by the sitting magistrate, 
Sir Roperr Carpen, and which he, Sir Rosert Carven, wished 
to be distinctly understood, was, “that the Daily Telegraph 
“ would insert for 30s. an advertisement of the kind just read, 
“whereas an ordinary advertisement would cost 5s. They 
“ would charge 30s. in consequence of its filthy nature. This 
“he (Sir Roserr Carven) did not believe.” We adopt the 
report of the Times of May 31, for the Telegraph of June 1, 
having taken a day to chew over this very hard nut, con- 
tained a very brief report of this Mr. Orr’s complaint, en- 
tirely omitting, which it did not do in the Bourton and Park 
case, the magistrate’s extremely plain and offensive statement 
about the 30s. charge for indecent advertisements which, if 
decent and of the same length, would be charged only 53. 
On May 31 Mr. Montague WILLrams, instructed by the head 
of the advertising department of the Daily Telegraph, at- 
tended at the Guildhall, and said that this particular advertise- 


ment, “'To Married Ladies only,” never had appeared in the 
Telegraph, and that all advertisements which could be traced 
to Mr. Orr had been excluded. Now, as we understand 
Mr. Orr, he asserted, not that this advertisement had been in- 
serted, but that ‘ such advertisements” were inserted in the 
Telegraph, and that when inserted they were charged for at 
the rate of 30s. On the next day, June 1, the irrepressible 
Orr reappeared at Guildhall, and “handed in a receipt for 
“20s. for the insertion in the Daily Telegraph of the follow- 
“ ing advertisement :—‘ To Ladies only.—Dr. Bruce, late of 
“¢the United States, is now in England. His pamphlet, 
“ ¢ on all delicate and doubtful cases, sent post free for eight 
“ ¢ stamps.—Address, Dorking, Surrey.’ This he (Mr. Orr) 
“ did in verification of his statement that he could procure 
“ the publication of objectionable advertisements in the Daily 
“ Telegraph.” Therefore it seems that Mr. Orr has proved 
that for 20s. the Telegraph did insert Dr. Bruce’s advertise- 
ment; and we want neither Mr. Orr nor anybody else to 
prove that an ordinary advertisement of four lines would 
only be charged five shillings. Now it is open to the Tele- 
graph to show either that Mr. Orr has forged the 
receipt which he produced, or to say that the Tele- 
graph took the 20s., and never inserted the advertisement ; 
or that Dr. Bruce’s advertisement is not objectionable; and, 
finally, to tell us, if this advertisement, objectionable or not, 
was inserted in the Telegraph, why it was charged 20s. As 
the matter stands, it looks very much as if it were proved that 
the. Telegraph does make a very fine profit indeed out of 
indecent advertisements. Lastly, if the Telegraph says nothing 
further on the matter—and it has said as little as could be said, 
and has at present said nothing either at Guildhall or in its 
own columns about Mr. Orr’s repetition of his assertion, 
and has not reported half of what was stated at Guildhall— 
its silence, coupled with the notorious fact of the quack 
advertisements which appear in every number, will be still 
more curious and instructive than the sort of answer which it - 
has already given to the particular statement of this Mr. Orr. 
Anyhow, will the Z'elegraph inform the public, as they can if 
they like produce the head of their advertising department, 
what they charge Curtis and La’Mert for their advertisements 
inserted regularly every day? 


PLEASURE-TAKING. 


>: the falsest of all the false aphorisms that have- 
obtained a considerable currency in the world is that which 
asserts that no man is a hypocrite in his pleasures. Like other 
popular sayings, it is derived from a very superficial observation of 
certain obvious phenomena. A man takes to drinking in spite of 
the clearest warnings of his probable fate; he goes on drinking. 
till he is utterly unable to break the bondage which he has him- 
self created ; at length he drinks himself into his grave, though 
he has clearly foreseen his probable fate, and is willing to admit 
that his conduct is utterly absurd, as well as exceedin ty wicked. 
We say that he cannot be a hypocrite, because his only apparent 
motive is the satisfaction of an overpowering appetite, and he 
cannot be supposed to have encountered such evils knowingly to 
please any one but himself. When a man yields to such an 
irresistible impulse we must certainly admit that there is some- 
thing genuine at the bottom of it. Nobody, it may be 
granted, will make such sacrifices without some very stron 
motive, which, in the case suggested, is probably a real. 
craving for some kind of stimulant. Even in such a case, how- 
ever, there is a certain mixture of reality and sham; a man drinks, 
or begins to drink, partly because it is the fashion of his friends, 
and he wishes to attain distinction in the only path which is. 
open tohim, It is difficult, and for many people impossible, to. 
rise above their neighbours by intellectual or moral qualities, but 
almost anybody who chooses to do it may gain a certain kind of 
glory by unusual readiness to destroy the coats of his stomach. It 
frequently happens that a drunkard is —— a man of easily 
satisfied ambition, who takes the readiest path to eminence, and 
swills strong spirits because he cannot win glory by more legitimate 
methuds. The feigned passion ultimately becomes a real one, but at 
its commencement it may be as hypocritical as any other abnormal. 
eccentricity. The habitual drunkard may be the distortion of a. 
village Hampden or a mute inglorious Milton, who has taken to the 
consumption of beer instead of patriotism or poetry. Some such 
reflection must have occurred to many people who have stood upon. 
Epsom Downs during the pastweek. What proportion of the crowd 
went there because they really liked it, and what proportion because 
they only fancied that they must like what somany other people went 
to see? Itis of course an inscrutable ee we and it is inscrutable 
precisely because, of all the habitual falsehoods that people tell, the 
most common are those which concern their pleasures. There would 
be some sense in saying that no man is a hypocrite in his busi- 
ness; because people are ready enough to admit that they go to 
the City or attend in chambers for many hours daily, not because 
they like it, but because they are bound by excellent reasons to 
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win their daily bread. But every man is too proud to admit that 
he seeks his amusement, although it does not amuse him, because 
somebody has told him that it ought to be amusing. The most 
familiar examples are sufficient to establish the fact. Take, for 
example, a crowd at an evening party. Nine men out of ten will 
frankly avow that they would have been much happier in 
their slippers, or at their club, smoking a cigar or reading a new 
book, They go in obedience to a tyranny which has become 

roverbial though they cannot precisely analyse its elements. Or 
cok at the crowds which throng the Royal Academy. It would 
be a liberal computation to say that one man in ten has a real 
-taste for art, or could express any unassisted opinion as to the 
merits of the rival pictures. But we all pvofess rather to like it 
‘than otherwise; and come home prepared to be discriminating 
critics, and to talk as if we had not yawned in spirit throughout 
ur perambulation and resolved to escape at the first convenient 
opportunity. Such threadbare truths, and it would be needless to 
‘quote more, are sufficient to establish the fact that, if we are 

'ypocritical anywhere, we are hypocritical when we pretend to be 
enjoying ourselves; and that the aphorism we have quoted may 
be set down with the equally preposterous aphorism that there is 
‘no disputing about tastes. There is nothing about which people 
dispute so often and so keenly, and there are no disputes which 
produce such a conscious sense of superiority in the persons con- 
cerned, A man who differs from us in politics or theology must 
be wicked; those who differ from us in matters of taste must be 
not only wicked, but fools; and, as a general rule, we hate fools 
more than we hate the wicked. At any rate we despise them 
more heartily, and contempt adds a bitter flavour to antipathies 
whieh would otherwise be comparatively harmless. 

The philosophy of this curious phenomenon would deserve 
some examination. Why is it that we are so helpless when we 
are most left to our own devices, and so given to follow example 
in matters which only concern ourselves? If we would analyse 
the crowd which gathered last Wednesday at the Derby, we 
should first have to strike out the small number who came because 
they knew something about horse-racing, and the much larger 
number who came to pick up a living in one way or other. 
The first class may be supposed to form the nucleus of the 
crowd, and the last are the hangers-on, predatory and 
otherwise, who will naturally be found wherever any vast 
number of human beings are congregated together. But 

i reat mass who know and care little about the 
proceeding which serves as a pretext for their gathering, we have 
to inquire what is the real attraction, and why they cannot find 
anything better. The only positive reason that is apparent is 
the pleasure of being in a vast crowd for a certain number of 
hours, One might have supposed that Londoners, of all people, 
would have had enough ot that particular kind of amusement. 
Persons who can walk down the Strand every day of their lives 
need surely take no particular trouble to see a hundred thousand 
cockneys in a lump. The answer is, we imagine, that it is 
pleasant to be in a crowd, simply because a crowd forms spon- 
taneously a kind of electric battery. The excitement which is 
naturally generated by the contact of human beings increases 
in a much greater ratio than the increase of numbers. An audi- 
ence of two thousand people is, we may say roughly, four times 
as enthusiastic as an audience of one thousand. Without 
consciously plunging into any philosophical speculations, or asking 
how many of the beings within sight will be alive twenty or 
fifty years hence, a sensitive observer may be almost affected 
to tears by the spectacle of a huge mass of humanity. Thus, if 
we could credit many men with the poetical sense, it might be 
a sufficient explanation to say that the crowd goes to see itself. 
Persuade the inhabitants of London that ona given day a hundred 
thousand people will be collected on a given spot, and a hundred 
thousand more would doubtless come to see them without any 
assignable pretext. It is the simplest and most direct mode of 
obtaining excitement; and excitement, pure and simple, is a great 
object with those who, like most of us, are condemned toa monotonous 
and mill-horse round of existence. It is the same passion which 
is gratified by pure gambling. It may seem strange that a man 
should voluntarily put himself in a position of which the only pe- 
culiarity is that it is uncertain whether he will be utterly ruined or 
made twice as rich as before; and yet experience proves that for 
many men there isastrange charm in simple uncertainty. It is an 
escape, though by the simplest possible device, from stagnation, 
and stagnation is the one thing which is utterly unbearable. 
We enjoy any agitation for the sake of the agitation, and 
are glad to stir up a pool with a stick if we cannot get 
an angel to trouble the waters. But the other side of the 
problem is more puzzling. Admitting that we are in need 
of some kind of excitement, why cannot we discover some 
more positively agreeable means of producing it? To go and 
see a score of horses gallop for between two and three minutes 
seems to be rather a poor form of pleasure, even if a few people, 
whose names we scarcely know, and in whose fortunes we take 
the smallest possible interest, have a good deal of money depend- 
ing upon which gallops fastest. What is it to us if A. B. has or 
has not to transfer fifty thousand pounds to C. D.? There is a 
well-known problem as to whether we would walk across the 
Strand if we knew that by so doing we should save the life of a 
Mandarin at Pekin ; certainly we should not do it to bring about 
a change in the Chinese Ministry ; and to a great majority of the 
crowd at Epsom the question as to which ornament of the Turf is to 
receive and which is to lose the money has little more interest than 


the question whether one collection of monosyllables or another jg 
to be the name of the favourite of the Chinese Emperor. 

The only way of discovering an answer is to think of the 
number of pleasures which are open to mankind in general. ‘Th, 
mass of mankind is pretty much in the position of the proverbial 
soap-maker who tried to set up as a country gentleman but wag 
compelled to come back to town on boiling-days. We really gy 
not know how to amuse ourselves, and are forced to snatch g 
the first pretext that offers itself, and to make believe very har 
that we are really enjoying ourselves. It is a duty not ag yg 
generally recognised to study the art of pleasure-huntj 
Moralists have assumed that that is one of the tasks which may 
be left to the unprompted instincts of mankind, and that preachers 
should confine themselves chiefly to denouncing an excessive deyo. 
tion to the pursuit. Yet it is obvious that this ascetic th 
takes no notice of a most important deficiency in the characters gf 
most men. We are no more capable of amusing ourselves thay 
of fencing or playing the fiddle without careful training and 
practice. If the object of moral teachers is to increase the 
of human happiness, they should certainly inculcate the cultivation 
of the faculties which are immediately pleasant to the individual g3 
well as of those which are more indirectly profitable to his rage, 
It is a very good thing to be scrupulously honest and industrious; 
but the most industrious and honest of men may lead a wretch 
bare and unprofitable life. Why should he not study the th 
of deriving the greatest possible amount of innocent enjoyment 
from the world which he inhabits, as well as that of doing good to 
other people? ‘Two practical rules would probably result from 
such an inquiry. The first would be the extreme importance to 
every man of providing himself with a good serviceable hobby, 
Whether he takes to art or literature or natural science, or even 
to athletic pursuits, he will be qualified to amuse himself; anj 
the numbers of people who collect in crowds to see something in 
which they take the slightest possible interest is simply a proof of 
how many hobbyless wretches are still crawling about the world, 
Even a cultivated taste for cookery or wines is better than nothing, 
long as it is kept withincertain bounds, and not only provides a man 
with an interesting pursuit, but certainly promotes the comfort 
of his friends. We may admit indeed that this is at about the 
lowest limit of permissible pleasure-seeking ; but it is a fair ques- 
tion for casuistry, whether a man would spend a day better in 
yawning about a race-course without any taste for horse-racing, 
or in — with moderation a course of experimental inquiry 
into the art of dining. There is another rule, however, which is 
of equal importance, and may be more unreservedly stated, 
What an enormous advance would be at once made in the at 
of happiness if people could only be persuaded to a tolerable 
degree of sincerity! The principle would cut both ways. There 
are some things which everybody really likes, but for which, 
from some arbitrary fashion, it is customary to avow contempt; 
as there are many things which everybody hates, and yet which 
every one is afraid to denounce. One of the greatest impedi- 
ments to sound art is that both artists and their admirers are s 
much inclined to adopt a style recommended by some preconceived 
theory as to overlook the important question whether they really 
give and receive pleasure. It is true that, when we know whether 
a poem or a picture pleases, there is a further question whether it 
ought to please; but when the habitual hypocrisy of mankind 
leaves us in complete uncertainty as to the first point, our sub- 
sequent theorizing is apt to be very unsatisfactory. There wou 
be in one sense no disputing about tastes if we only knew which 
tastes were genuine, though we might still ask whether they were 
elevated; but as it is, the first, and often the utterly insoluble, 
question is, whether we really like a so-called pleasure or only 
persuade ourselves that we like it. If we could P ameseser cross- 
examine all persons who have been present at the Derby, and 

ublish an accurate account of their answers, we should guess, 
judging from the settled gloom which was the prevalent et- 
pression of most countenances on the homeward road, that the 
attendance next year would be materially diminished. The simple 
satisfaction of being in a crowd would prove to have been pur 
chased at too dear a rate, and the numbers on subsequent occasions 
would be thinned down to those who had some better cause for 
merriment. Meanwhile, such performances are likely to remain 
for many years to come as a standard illustration of the barret- 
ness of the human imagination and the weakness of the pleasure 
seeking faculties, 


*PRETTY WOMEN. 
AFTER all, is the world so very absurd in its love of pretty 


women? Is woman so very ridiculous in her chase alter 
beauty? A pretty woman is doing woman’s work in the world, 
not making speeches nor making puddings, but making life 
sunnier and more beautiful. Man has forsworn beauty altogether. 
It is hopeless to recall the Periclean idea of manhood, to insist on 
the development of personal beauty as not less manly than that 
of personal virtue, to demand the grace of Canning from out 
statesmen or the dignity of Robertson from our divines. The 
world of action is a world of ugliness, and the good-looking fellow 
who starts for the prizes soon discovers what Madame de Girardi 
calls de malheur d'étre beau. He is guessed to be frivolous, he 18 
assumed to be poetic, there are whispers that his morals areno better 
than they should be. In a society resolute tobe ugly there is no post 
for an Adonis but that of a model or a Guardsman. But womal 
does for mankind what man has ceased to do. She clings to the 
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Periclean ideal. Her aim from very childhood is to be beautiful. 
Even asa school-girl she notes the progress of her charms, the deepen- 
+ colour of her hair, the growing symmetry of her arm, the ripen- 
«a7 contour of her cheek. We watch with a silent interest the 
mysterious reveries of the maiden; she is dreaming of a coming 
peauty, and panting for the glories of eighteen. Insensibly she be- 

an artist, her room a studio, her glass an academy. The 
hours work with her, but she works with the hours. What silent 
musings before her mirror, what dreams, what discoveries, 
what disappointments, what careful gleaning of experience, 
what sudden flashes of invention! ‘The joy of her toilet 
is the joy of Raffaelle over his canvas, of Michael Angelo 
before his marble. She is creating raoe~ A in the silence and the 
loneliness of her chamber; she grows like an — art-creation, 
the result of patience, of hope, of a thousand delicate touchings 
and retouchings. But even to the Gioconda the moment of perfect- 
ness, of completion, comes at last; the master takes his work from 
the easel and gives it to the ages. Woman is never perfect ; 
never complete. A restless night undoes the beauty of the day ; 
sunshine blurs the evanescent colouring of her cheek ; frost nips 
the tender outlines of her face into sudden harshness. Her pencil 
has ever to be at work even while the hours work for her, and 
the hours work against her at last. Care ploughs its lines across 
her brow; motherhood destroys the elastic lightness of her form ; 
the bloom of her cheek, the quick flash of her eye, fade and vanish 
as the years go by. But woman is still true to her ideal. She won’t 
know when she is beaten, and she manages to steal fresh victories 
even in her defeat. She invents new conceptions of womanly 
grace ; she rallies at thirty, and fronts us with the beauty of 
womanhood ; she makes a last stand at sixty with the beauty of 

It is the same great artist who exhibits year after year, but 
whose style ranges from the girlish innocence of a Fra Angelico 
to the severe matronage of a Zurbaran. She falls, like Cvsar, 
wrapping her mantle round her—* buried in woollen! ‘twould a 
saint provoke!” Death listens — to the longings of a life- 
time, and the wrinkled face smiles back its last cold smile with 
something of the prettiness of eighteen. 

Perhaps we enjoy beauty less than we might from the absurd 
connexion which men have established between the enjoyment of 
it and love. We fancy it impossible to care much about a 

face unless we can hang it in our own gallery. “ What 

care | how fair she be, so she is not fair to me!” It is perhaps 
truer to say that, nine-tenths of our ——— of beauty dis- 
appears with ee, The lover dwells on his mistress’s face 
til he loses all sense of the world of beauty without it. He is 
like the connoisseur who so dotes on the little Correggio he has 
picked up for a song that he ceases to care for the larger range of 
art. The real way of enjoying pretty women would be never to 
fall in love with a pretty woman at all. The true joys of life are 
its unconscious joys, the pleasure we derive from the laughter of 
children, from the landscape that we drive dreamily through, from 
the music which we have not listened to. And so the truest en- 
oe of beauty lies, not in the observation or analysis of this 
or that, but in the sense of pretty forms and pretty faces about 
one. The joy of variety, the pleasure of the inexhaustible range 
of the beautiful, comes to the admirer of pretty women, never to 
the lover of pretty women. We are not quarrelling with the 
instinct which leads us through pretty faces into paths of domestic 
peace. It is often necessary to restrict one’s sphere of enjoyment ; 
and if one is absolutely obliged to marry, one had far better marry 
pretty wife than an ugly one. The refinement which the stu- 
dent of art gains from constant contact with beauty of colour and 
form every one gains in some degree from daily contact with the 
beautiful in flesh and blood. Woman is the art of home, the 
—— whose brilliancy flashes through the quiet parsonage, 
the Perugino whose grace tempers the roughness of every day, 
the Rubens whose largeness and abundance flings a glow of 
comfort and ease over the most ungenial career. Life be- 
comes more harmonious, it beats with a keener pulse of enjoy- 
ment, in the presence of pretty women. After all, a charming 
little figure, a piquant little face, is the best remedy for half the 
ills of existence, its worries, its vexations, its dulness, its disap- 
mn. And even in the larger and more placid types of 
mys in the beauty of a Lady Dumbello, if there is a tinge of 
stupidity, there is at any rate an atmosphere of repose, a genial 
Influence moulding our social converse and habits into gentler 
8 . It is amusing to see how the prettiness of woman tells on 
her dress, how the order and propriety of eher dress tell on the 
home. The pursuit of beauty, the habit of prettiness, gives an 
ideal dignity to the very arrangement of her bonnet-strings. In 
every movement, in the very sweep of her ample folds, in the pose 
of er languor, in the gay start of her excitement, one feels the 
softening, harmonizing influence of her last look in the glass. 
She may be gay or sorrowful or quiet or energetic, but she 
must be pretty. Beauty exercises an imperceptible com- 
pulsion over her, which moulds her whole life into graceful 
and harmonious forms. Her dress rises out of the mere clothing 
of man Into regions of science, of poetry, of art. A thousand 
Considerations of taste, harmonies of colour, contrasts, correspon- 
dencies, delicate adjustments of light and shade, dictate the 
choice of a shawl or the tint of a glove. And as prettiness tells on 
it tells on the home. Flowers, pictures, the guy notes of a 
Sonata, the coziest of couches, gorgeous hues of Indian tapestry, 
glasswork of Murano, a hundred exquisite somethings and 
pothings, are the natural setting of pretty women. ‘The art of the 
udoir tells on all but the chaos of the husband’s study. Around 


that last refuge of barbarism floats an atmosphere of taste and 
refinement in which the pretty little wife lives and moves and 
has her being. And from this tone of the home grows the tone of 
society, the social laws of good-humour, of propriety, of self-res- 
traint, of consideration for others, of gentleness, of vivacity. The 
very hush of the rough tones that have thundered over Pelo- 
ponnese as Pericles bends over Aspasia, the little turns and 
delicacies of phrase, the joyous serfdoms and idlenesses of the 
manliest and most energetic of men, tell of the triumph of pretty 
woman. 

It is a triumph purchased, like most triumphs, not without 
loss to the conqueror. There is a malheur @étre belle as well as a 
bonheur. Life, if it gains in delicacy, loses something in breadth 
and vigour from its very concentration. There is something 
terribly monotonous in the life of the pretty woman, in the daily 
battle with ennui and boredom. One ounce of real love would out- 
weigh papa’s pettingsin childhood or mamma’s fuss about her child’s 
coming out. There are jealousies of the school-room and jealousies 
of the ball-room, little envies, little spites that line with thorns a 
path which seems strewn with roses. Then there is the plague 
of fops, the eternal circle of vapid admirers, the eternal drivel of 
men about town. The prettiest lips have pouted sometimes with 
a ee for the ugliness which secures their sisters a chat with 
aman of sense. The prettiest bosom has heaved a little rebel- 
liously at the destiny that consigns it to the stupidest of eldest 
sons. Perhaps it might have been better to have been a little less 
charming at to have married that amusing younger brother with 
an income of a few hundreds a year. Sometimes, too, a pretty 
woman will sigh a little over the infinite littleness of her life, 
will long for the wider world of politics and effort from which her 
very prettiness and its train of results shuts her out. Marriage is 
a mere catastrophe, prisoning her existence, restricting her to a 
single adorer in the place of a thousand. Then, too, the single 
adorer is so hard to keep, and the thousand are so easy to 
gain; and so begins the strife between pleasure and duty, the little 
warfare fought out under the watchful eyes of tattling dowagers 
and impertinent fribbles. And then comes the inevitable decay.. 
It is easy to turn from the glass, but it is impossible to turn from 
the eyes that surround one, and every eye becomes a mirror in. 
which the pretty woman reads the wreck of her charms. Younger 
rivals pass her by, the circle of adorers thins to a few bores and old 
beaux, men treat her to second-rate stories or talk with their eyes 
fixed on another corner of the room. There is a shade of imper- 
tinence in the address of the young Guardsman ; wall-flowers claim 
her for their own. She has lived for a year or so, and her whole 
existence is a mere looking back to that year of life. Or it may 
be that her prettiness simply passes on from phase to phase, but 
even the prettiness of thirty-five, fascinating as it often is, seldom 
fascinates its possessor. She conquers new realms, but she fails to re- 
conquer the old. She brings gushing undergraduates to her feet, her 
desk is stuffed with the lyrics of unwhiskered Strephons, but there is 
a terrible irony about it all, and she turns with a sense of the ridicu- 
lous from their sighs and protestations. She is beaten, and she knows 
it. Strephon has done enough if he has served to cover her re- 
treat. Perhaps the one later prettiness that a woman feels to 
have real power, more real perhaps than the prettiness of youth, is 
the prettiness of old age. There is the charm of life’s afterglow over | 
the grey, quiet head, the pale, tender face, lit up with a sweetness, . 
a pitifulness that only experience and sorrow can give. Itis there, 
somehow, that we bring our troubles and find peace. It is there, 
at any rate, that we read a subtler and diviner beauty than in the 
rosy cheek of girlhood, a es spiritualized, mobile with every 
thought and emotion, yet restful with the rest of years. An infi- 
nite tenderness and largeness of heart, a dignity whose grace and 
naturalness robs it of all sense of restraint, a touch that has in it 
all the gentleness of earth, a smile that has in it something of the 
eeeenees of heaven, this is the apotheosis of Pretty 

omen, 


PROGRESS OF THE DEBATE ON INFALLIBILITY, 


bla Opposition in the Council shows no signs as yet of declen- 
sion in moral or numerical force. It counts on 43 German 
and Hungarian bishops, 40 North Americans, 29 French, 4 
Portuguese, and 10 Italians, to say nothing of Orientals, who are 
somewhat hampered by their inconvenient relations with the Pro- 
paganda. The attitude of the American bishops is especially 
noteworthy. Nearly all of them were at least inclined to be in- 
fallibilists when they arrived, but six months’ residence at Rome 
has taught and untaught them many things. The crafty and 
despotic policy of the Curia, the fulsome adulation of “the Holy 
Father,” and the shameless sophistry employed to get rid of ail 
such historical difficulties as the notorious heresy of Pope Hono- 
rius, have worked a great revolution in their feelings. And to 
many of them who are of Irish extraction it is no unimportant 
consideration that, as Alexander VI. in the plenitude of his divine 
authority presented America to the Spaniards, so did Adrian LV. 
bestow Ireland on the English Sovereign. Several of these pre- 
lates, and especially Archbishop Kenrick of St. Louis, who directly 
challenges the authority of the Council, have written against in- 
fallibilism since arriving at Rome, and have produced a great 
impression. Even the Cardinals, who might be considered the 
natural protectors of a dogma which is, one may say, the invention 
and peculiar property of the Sacred College, are far from being 
unanimous in its favour. In regard to the foreign Cardinals, 
Rauscher, Schwarzenberg, Hohenlohe, Mathieu, and others, this 
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-and so to carry the new dogma by the unanimous vote of those 
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has long been notorious. Cardinal Mathieu, who is anything 
but an ardent Liberal, went so far as to say the other day, 
“On veut jeter I’Eglise dans l’abime ; nous y jetterons plutét nos 
cadavres.” But even among the Italian Cardinals there are known 
to be some who would gladly be rid of the proposed dogma, 
though they dare not risk their whole future at Rome b 
speaking their minds openly on the subject. And indeed so 
little influence have the Sacred College even at Rome now that 
Pius IX. has not once summoned them to meet for six months 
ast. Antonelli, and a few other favourite prelates, and the 
esuits of the Civiléd, are his real counsellors. ‘T'o the moral force 
of the minority is opposed the numerical preponderance of what 
is to a great extent little better than an illiterate rabble, who 
simply follow the orders of their master. There is the whole tribe 
of missionary bishops and Vicars Apostolic, who are appointed 
and can be deposed by the Sag a gees and must vote just as 
they are told. The Orientals have experienced something of 
Cardinal Barnabo’s tender mercies to those who prove recalcitrant. 
And then there is the compact mass of some 120 bishops for the 
Italian kingdom, 143 for the States of the Church, and 120 titu- 
lars created by the present Pope—most of them since the indic- 
tion of the Council—who have no dioceses, and represent nobody 
but themselves. These Italians, it must be remembered, are proof 
against Roman fever, and it would be easy enough, should that 
course appear the most convenient, to prolong the infallibility de- 
bate till the heat has driven all the foreign prelates out of Rome, 


present. The religious aspect of the question, as it presents itself 
to the leading Protestant Power of the Continent, is expressed 
with admirable terseness and moderation in the despatch of Count 
Arnim, under date of April 23, which has lately tound its way 
into the papers. “ In Germany,” he observes, “Catholic and non- 
Catholic Christians ought to live side by side in peace. Under 
the influence of daily intercourse and habitual contact a state 
of feeling has grown up which, without effacing their ditfer- 
ences, has at last brought together the divided confessions in 
® way encouraging the hope that a day may come when 
all the living forces of Christianity will be united in one common 
resistance to the errors at present exercising so detrimental an 
influence on the religious sentiment of the world.” But this salu- 
tary movement will, adds the writer, be violently arrested if 
opinions combated by the German bishops, and at issue with the 
convictions of their flocks, are imposed by the Council as a rule of 
faith and conduct on the Catholic world. 

And now it is time to say something of the progress of the 
debate. During the first week the Archbishops of Vienna, 
Prague, Gran, Paris, Antioch, and Tuam spoke against the defi- 
nition. To say that they had reason, Scripture, and tradition 
conspicuously on their side is to say nothing as to the immediate 
effect of their discourses; what is important is that they made 
their strength felt, and won over doubters and waverers to their 
side. This has only served to increase the passion and obstinacy 
of the Curia party, who have now entirely dropped all semblance 
of the polished courtesy for which Rome used to be famous. They 
openly treat the Opposition bishops as heretics, and the Commis- 
sion observes, in reply to their comments, that infallibility cannot 
be impugned without incurring ecclesiastical censures, and that 
the time for scientific and historical arguments against it is past. 
Meanwhile the majority are divided, and some would be glad to 
hit on a compromise, but the larger section of them are resolved 
on giving no quarter. Ignorant and illiterate as most of them 
are—we gave some characteristic specimens of their arguments 
last week—they are led by men of cool and calculating heads. At 
their head stands Archbishop Manning, in close alliance with the 
Jesuits, who has taken his stand on the fundamental principle that 
the Pope is infallible, independently of and “ apart from ” the Epis- 
copate. To this programme Pie, Patrizzi, and Dechamps have given 
their adherence, though not without some misgivings. But in fact 
nothing less than this will answer the pur se aimed at. The 
entire emancipation of the Papacy from the Episcopate, its abso- 
lute independence and autocracy, is the very turning-point of the 
whole controversy, and this alone will satisfy the object for which 
the Council was summoned. Few even of the Opposition bishops 
have distinctly recognised the crucial principle that even Councils 
require for their validity the general reception of the Church, nor 
has that question yet been brought into debate. Dechamps was 
the most effective speaker on the infallibilist side, but he con- 
tented himself with denouncing rather than refuting the Opposi- 
tion. They were “bad Christians,” “not walking in the fear of 
God.” Pie of Poitiers followed in the same line. In like manner 
Dr. Manning maintains that, directly the decree is promulgated, 
all who refuse to succumb to the majority which has outvoted 
them should be excommunicated. Greith, Bishop of St. Gall, 
and Hefele, spoke on the same day powerfully against the dogma 
and on the — dangers of attempting to enforce it. The 
former, speaking for Switzerland, said that it would simply be 
putting weapons into the hands of the enemies of the Church. 
Hefele dwelt chiefly on the case of Honorius, and next day read a 
strong speech of Cardinal Rauscher’s in the same sense. Car- 


dinal Schwarzenberg spoke for himself, and made a profound 
impression. Cardinal Cullen, who was imposed as Primate = 
Papal nomination on the Irish Catholic Episcopate, as Dr. | 
Manning was subsequently on the English, in contempt of | 
the election of the clergy, made a lame attempt to an- | 


swer Hefele, and was himself answered in a spirited speech | 


the leading figure among the Irish bishops, but is now little 
more than a nominis wnbra. He was perhaps not sorry for an 
opportunity of paying off an old grudge against the chosen 
favourite of the Vatican, who has supplanted him in the conto] 
of ecclesiastical matters. But an unpleasant surprise awaited 
the majority in the speech of the Primate of Hungary, Simor 
who had been elected into the Commission on Faith, and had more 
than once defended its proposals. In fact, he was supposed to be 
quite secured for the infallibilist side. To their infinite surprigg 
and disgust he made a forcible speech in excellent Latin—thj, 
had been expected of him—directly against the definition, ang 
this fact derived further significance from its being taken ag q 
conclusive proof that the whole Hungarian Episcopate had resolved 
on opposing the dogma. Last, but not least, after MacHale, the 
Archbishop of Paris mounted the pulpit—the most accomplished 
influential, most dreaded of all the Opposition leaders. OF course 
every one knew which side he would take, but he has been 80 long 
the advocate of a temporizing policy that he was thought to haye 
allied himself too closely to the tactics of the Cabinet of tho 
Tuileries, and had rather lost caste with his own party in con. 
sequence. All the stronger, therefore, was the impression 
duced by his speech, declaring again and again in most emphatic 
terms that nu decree not accepted by the whole Episcopate could 
be valid. A suppressed murmur ran through the ranks of the 
majority, giving token of coming storms. But there was no 
attempt to interrupt him. It remains yet to be seen how parties 
will stand when the separate chapters of the Constitutio come to 
be discussed in detail. Eighty-seven bishops have already in. 
scribed their names to speak. 

It may not be out of place here to refer to a striking pamphlet 
on Papal Infallibility as illustrated by Papal decrees on persecu- 
tion and usury, just published by “An English Catholic,” and 
generally attributed to one of the ablest of the converts who 
followed Dr. Newman across the Rubicon. The first portion of 
it, on ae appeared some months ago in the Ztmes, and the 
second is hardly less instructive as showing the ignorance and 
falsehood of Papal decisions, though on a subject-matter less 
shocking to the moral sense. Our immediate concern lies, how- 
ever, with the prefatory and concluding remarks of the writer as 
to the only sense in which a definition of the Pope's infallibility 
could be accepted by any reasonable man, and which is, in fact, 
equivalent to asserting that fallibility and infallibility are identical 
terms :— 

If the personal infallibility of the Pope were made a dogma for Catholics, 
it might easily be shown that all Catholics who accept the verdicts of 
history, and share the common conscience of humanity, would have to 
accept the doctrine in a non-natural sense. They would have to apply to 
the formulas of the Church a process similar to that which Tractarians used 
to explain away the Thirty-nine Articles. Like them, Catholics would 
require their No, 90. 


If a General Council is to pronounce the Pope infallible, when 
three previous Councils have condemned a Pope for heresy ; or 
to declare that he is superior to Councils, when the Council of 
Constance ruled precisely the reverse, such decrees can only be 
explained by being explained away. The writer adds that 

bably the main object aimed at is not so much to secure the a 
matic inerrancy as the practical supremacy of the Pope and his 
right to absolute obedience in whatever commands he may issue. 
But this is almost more objectionable morally than the abstract 
dogma, and many Roman Catholics who might be willing to accept 
the dogma in some non-natural sense will probably not accept it 
as a rule of conduct, and that because Popes have repeatedly 
gone wrong in these matters and led those who blindly obeyed 
them into well-merited disaster, of which many proofs are given. 
“ Infallibilists, if they are honest, must confess that the Popes 
have committed themselves to untenable definitions of morality.” 
One of the immoral principles they have tried to impose on the 
conscience of Christendom is the law of persecution, and another 
is the law of usury. After dwelling in his conclusion on some 
of the immoral doctrines enforced by former Popes, which “ harden 
the heart and sear the conscience,” the writer concludes :— 

All these questions were at rest ; it was understood that the Church had 
tacitly abandoned all these medixval principles, which she borrowed of the 
barbarism she combated or of the pagan empire which she had supplanted. 
The revived claim of personal infallibility revives the memories of them; 
and the more the word is insisted upon, the more necessary is it to catalogue 
the facts which fall under it, so as to find the proper limits of its significa- 
tion. Interpreted by fanatics and logic-choppers, by the majority of Bishops 
who would consider it arf act of mortal sin to doubt about the truth of the 
dogma, and who are thereby precluded from all possibility of fairly weighing 
the historical evidence against it, or of regarding an appeal to that evidence 
otherwise than as treason, the word implies a prerogative equal to that of 
God Almighty. Interpreted by history it wanes away to nothing, Talley- 
rand was once asked the meaning of “non-intervention.” “C'est un mot 
métaphysique et politique,” he said, “ qui signifie & peu prés la méme chose 
qu’intervention.” 


FALSE WEIGHTS AND ADULTERATION. 


HERE is a certain dazed and doubtful state of the mind, oF 
rather a state of existence in which the mind seems to be 
held in a condition of suspended animation, which ladies sometimes 
describe as not knowing whether they stand on their heads or 
their feet. This abnormal attitude is what we begin to think of 
as we read a debate or listen to a talk about adulteration of food 
and false weights. Have we ears? have we even the cloudiest 
shadows of intelligence about us? do we really grasp anything ? 


by Archbishop MacHale of Tuam, who was at one time | To listen to House of Commons speakers gravely propounding their 
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doubts and difficulties as to whether adulteration of meat and drink 
can be dealt with, suggesting that there are grave and important 
prelimi considerations to be pondered and settled before we 
can compel a tradesman to use a pound weight of sixteen ounces, 
ounce conforming to the standard, and that after all it mat- 
ters little whether our sugar is sand or saccharum so long as we 
only pay @ certain price for it, we begin to distrust our own facul- 
ties much as we should do if we were seriously argufied with that 
a fire in January makes the room warm. As year after year Lord 
Eustace Cecil brings forward his motion trying to force the House 
of Commons into committing itself into an opinion that adultera- 
tion and false weights are an evil and ought to be put down, 
the one only wonder is that, able and painstaking as he is, he 
is not laughed down. There ought to be something simply 
Judicrous in asking with many words and solemn gestures the 
islature to prohibit fraud, to put down poisoning, and to com- 
| just weights and measures, It ought to be simply as irra- 
tional to ask Parliament to affirm what Lord Eustace can’t get 
Parliament to affirm as to move a resolution that black is not 
white. And yet soitis. Itcan’tbedone. We must wait till the 
High Science men and calm philosophy have done with their 
decimals and their doctrines, and weighing a pound or measuring 
a yard in vacuo, before we can compel all scales and pint-pots to 
be inspected, and all who use false ones to be imprisoned. Mr. 
Bright has told us that if you try to prohibit adulteration, a retail 
tradesman ought, in justice to himself, to fly a bigoted country 
which interfered with his sacred right to poison the public, and 
therefore that it is very difficult to frame a law which shall even 
retend to deal seriously with adulteration. It is quite true that 
ast week the House did receive Lord Eustace’s motion with much 
ter respect than on previous occasions, and it is something that 
Secretary Bruce did promise to take the matter into consideration 
when he had nothing else todo. But the fact remains that there 
are difficulties, and such difficulties as are not only grave, but may 
prove at last to be insuperable. 

Now let us see what it is that is complained of, and what are 
the evils of which the Government admits the existence. Mr. 
Bruce “ frankly admits that there does exist a very considerable 
evil. . . . He was not prepared to defend any adulterations, 
whether noxious or otherwise. In his opinion it was a very grave 
offence, and analogous to obtaining goods under false pretences.” 
Which announcement, we are told, was received with “cheers.” 
Probably the House of Commons would receive with frantic 
applause Mr. Bruce’s frank admission that two and two make 
four, and his reassuring declaration that he was not there to de- 
fend the proposition that the moon was made of greencheese. The 
Home Secretary really cannot, and is bound to say that he cannot, 
maintain that robbery is quite the right thing, or poisoning alto- 

etherjustifiable. (Hear, hear,andcheers.) The House of Commons 
as begun to get at the root of justice between man and man, and 
the country is to be congratulated on possessing such an austere and 
conscientious Legislature, though still in the swaddling clothes 
of its moral life. The national conscience will, it is also satis- 
factory to learn, be expressed by the Government—or at least the 
Government will think over it. As to weights and measures, 
the matter had been referred to a Committee ; and to deliberate 
upon the difficult question whether the conception or fact of the 
quart should or should not be satisfied by a pint and a-half, and 
whether a pound avoirdupois should weigh fourteen or sixteen 
ounces, was surely a matter for a Committee to consider, and one 
on which we must wait for such Committee’s recommendations ; 
but “he hoped to be able soon—probably next Session—to embody 
the said Committee’s recommendations in a Bill.” Here is balm 
in Gilead; next year “ probably,” twelve months hence perhaps— 
so Mr. Bruce hopes, but so Mr. Bruce cannot promise—something 
may be done. With respect to the other little matter of complaint, 
which Mr. Muntz tells us only means that all of us are 
plundered and two-thirds of us poisoned, Mr. Bruce cannot be 
80 explicit, nor can he hold out such solid hopes. “ He could not 
pledge himself to introduce a measure the details of which 

e had not sufficiently considered, yet, admitting the evils, 
it would of course be his duty to endeavour to provide a remedy.” 
Yes; and there is probably not a drunkard in the world who does 
not admit that it is his duty to be sober; but neither will the 
drunkard pledge himself to reform, nor will Mr. Bruce undertake 
to say that he means to do his duty. He admits that a certain 
thing is his duty to do, or rather that he ought to endeavour to 
do it, but he must be excused from committing himself to the 
extremely embarrassing position of saying plainly that he intends 
to act upon his convictions. 

However, Mr. Bruce very properly feels it to be his duty to 
defend an absent colleague. Mr. Gladstone finds it necessary to 
say something for Mr. Ayrton in his presence, much more Mr. 
Bruce for Mr. Bright in his absence. Mr. Bright, so Mr. Bruce 
says, did not deny last year that adulteration, even though it be 
not noxious, was a fraud and ought to be punished; but he said, 
In mitigation of it, that the evil of deficiency in quality was 
Sometimes compensated by lowness of price. This is’ Hruce’s 
edition of Bright, second edition revised and corrected. Certainly 
Mr. Bright “did not deny ” that adulteration was an evil, because 
he did not say one single word about that part—the evil and 
sinful part, that is—of the matter. Our reply to Mr. Bruce might 

, and it is just as relevant to the matter and is also quite true, 
that we may perhaps admit that Mr. Bright did not in his famous, 
wehad nearly said his infamous, speech affirm that adulteration 


and ought to be punished. But according to his commentator, Mr. 
Bruce, what did Mr. Bright say? Why he said “ in mitigation” 
of “fraud ” that “the evil of adulteration was compensated by 
the lowness of price charged” for the fraudulent commodity. 
Plain people will say that this mitigation makes matters rather 
worse. It is not a mitigation and apology, but a complete 
and entire defence, and a most valid argument for the sale, let 
us say, of the Moning Congou. This remarkable product of 
Chinese art can be, and we believe is, sold at sixpence a pound— 
for the matter of that it might be sold at twopence a pound 
and therefore purchasers ought to be grateful. Blue pill made 
of slate filings can be produced at a cheaper rate than any 
genuine preparation of calomel; therefore let us take our poison, 
praise God and the ingenious chemist, and die thankful. Our 
milk may, to be sure, be only milk and water, with a trace 
of chalk to make it slab and good ; and we may have to feed our 
infants with this low-priced mixture, and they may be starved to 
death or their constitutions may be ruined; but then we did it 
cheap. Fraud and falsity in selling goods are not evils in them- 
selves and per se because they are embodied lies, but they are 
mixed actions, and even approach the vanishing point of fraud and 
almost become public benefits, when it is shown that, after all, 
alum instead of bread is cheap. We feel bound to remind Mr. 
Bruce what Mr. Bright did say, and this was that adulteration 
was merely a form of competition. His words were, “adulteration 
arises from competition in business,” and as competition is a good 
thing it ought not to be interfered with; for if you attempted to 
interfere with it the tradesman’s “life would not be worth Seiten, 
and I should recommend him to remove to another country where he 
would not be subject to such annoyance ”—the annoyance, namely, 
of being compelled so sell that, and that only, which he was pro- 
fessing to sell, and the annoyance of being compelled to give in 
weight and measure that which he was bargaining to give. ‘This 
is what Mr. Bright said, what he has over and over again been 
charged with saying, and what he has never denied that he said. 
The public is possessed of an ignorant impatience of robbery and 
cheating ; the public must be disabused. Mr. Bright assures them 
that they ought to be grateful, for the thieves and robbers after 
all do their dishonesty at a surprisingly low figure. 

But what does the evil amount to? The curious in the statis- 
tics and details of the elaborate wickedness of retail tradesmen, 
and those desirous to be instructed in the flagitious character of 
the evil, and who are at all interested as to the amount of skill and 
science expended in robbing and poisoning our fellow-creatures, 
will do well to look at a ghastly article in this month’s Fraser on 
the “ Adulteration of Food and Drugs.” The writer classes 
extant adulteration under three heads and illustrates them. Here 
is his summary :— 

Adulterations . . . which are intended (1) to increase the bulk of 
articles sold; (2) to improve their appearance ; (3) to impart to them some 
fictitious quality. 

Under the 1—The addition of potato-meal or plaster of Paris to bread; 
of chicory to coffee; of wheat flour to mustard; of dripping or tallow to 
butter ; of water to milk, vinegar, spirits, and malt liquors. 2—The addi- 
tion of alum or sulphate of copper to bread; of Prussian blue or black lead. 
to tea; of ferruginous earths to cocoa and preserved meats; of verdigris to 
pickles ; of mineral pigments to confectionery. 3—Of cocculus indicus or 
“grains of paradise” to malt liquors; of sulphuric acid to vinegar ; of tur- 
pentine to gin ; of caramel or black-jack to coffee and chicory ; of catechu ox 
terra japonica to tea. . . . . ‘o which may be added gelatine sold as 
isinglass ; red-leaded sprats as anchovies ; acacia bark for cinnamon; and 
wooden balls for nutmegs. 


In the way of drugs, an especially wicked and cruel application of 
adulteration, the House of Commons Committee reported on the 
falsification of 

Jalap with powdered wood ; of opium with wheat flour, powdered wood, 
and sand ; of seammony with wheat flour, chalk, resin, and sand; and o} 
acid drops with prussic acid and other dang ingredients. 

To which we may add the analysis of the famous Chinese adul- 
terations of tea with “silkworms’ dung, the droppings of animals, 
the scrapings of shops, and the mess of a Chinese gutter.” 

Mr. Bright in the most summary way said that these subjects— 
namely, the attempts to check adulteration—are “ about the least 
advantageous to which Parliament can devote itself.” He ought 
to have gone further than these peddling matters of adulteration 
and false balances. There were other and on the whole not less 
dignified clients whose brief he was in fact holding, although he 
did not say that he was watching the case in their behalf. As 
we, stupidly perhaps, understand trade, it is the simplification of 
barter. In exchange for a certain commodity which professes to 
be acertain thing, and which we take on the faith and on the 
pledge of one party to the transaction—namely, that it is that 
certain thing and nothing else, we offer a certain token or con- 
ventional instrument of exchange, in the shape of coin or a bill 
of exchange, which also professes to represent a certain agreed 
and admitted value and nothing else. Mr. Bright says that to 
adulterate and falsify the commodity exchanged—that is, to give 
one thing when you are pretending to give another—arises from 
“inevitable competition in business,” and therefore is not to be 
interfered with “by analysers and inspectors who raise com- 

laints against shopkeepers and bring them before magistrates.” 
Lisuee for the goose is sauce for the gander. The very same 
defence might be urged in favour of those who offer, and get the 
other party in an exchange to accept, a fictitious half-crown or a 
forged promissory note, which Mr. Bright offers for those who 
palm off a fictitious pound of tea. Forgery, as we understand it, is 


was a fraud—nor, we might add, did he say that it was an evil, 


common as well to the article which is really silkworms’ dung and 
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pretends to be tea, as to the metal roundlet which is brass or pewter 
and pretends to be goldor silver. If we will not or cannot prevent 
the adulteration of food, we ought to repeal the laws against the 
adulteration of coin. 


THE ANCIENT BRITISH CHURCH IN PARLIAMENT. 
i igge Ancient British Church, its antiquity, its purity, its inde- 

pendence of Rome, are, we need not say, one of the standing 
terrors of the historian. The thing has just enough truth in it to 
be troublesome. One sometimes wishes that one could with a 
good conscience cast the whole thing adrift, and say that there 
never was a Christian in this island till the conversion of the 
English began, This, however, truth would not allow, and we 
have accordingly to struggie against a mass of those half-truths 
which, because they are half-truths, are more dangerous than pure 
fictions. It is certain that there was a British Church before the 
coming of Augustine. It is equally certain that we know very 
little about it. It is most certain of all that it has nothing to do 
with the existing Church of England. The Scots did a great deal 
towards the conversion of our forefathers, but the Welsh did 
nothing. The ancient British Church is in an admirable position 
for the exercise of the mythopoeic faculty. Its existence is so 
perfectly certain, while our detailed knowledge about it is so very 
scanty, that it is open to every man to dream that which is right 
in his own eyes. The ancient British Church is therefore freely 
used for two opposite purposes—to exalt the existing Church of 
England, and to disparage it. Either process is very easy. With 
that large class of people who cannot be made to understand the 
difference between an ngilicheons and a Welshman the thing 
flows on merrily. Fancy the Church of England a new Church— 
three hundred years old, thirteen hundred years old! The Church 
of England has nothing to do with such periods of ecclesiastical 
babyhood. It has nothing to do with a chronology which shuts 
out Aaron and Julius, Germanus and Faganus and Piranus and 
Albanus. It was founded by the Apostle Paul himself. At the 
very least it was founded by Joseph of Arimathzea, who came over 
to England and brought with bim Philip the Deacon as his 
chaplain. The first Christian Emperor was an Englishman, son 
of an English mother, daughter of no less a potentate than Old 
King Cole. English Bishops sate in nobody knows how many 
Councils. They undoubtedly sat at Arles ; therefore they probably 
sat at ‘“‘ Nice”—the distance between Arles and “ Nice” 1 >t 
seeming very great when the Bithynian Nikaia is once mistaken 
for the Ligurian. As for the nine hundred and odd years 
between AZthelberht and King Harry, they do not very much 
matter. They were just a little period of confusion, when the 
Pope took to meddling more than he ought to have done. As 
soon as they were over, all things were put straight again by 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, helped perhaps a tritle by Poynet 
and the butcher's wife. That the mission of Augustine was 
“ uncatholic and uncalled for” was voted long ago by a little 
band of choice spirits in Oxford. And it is only last week that 
the Times itself, in all its omniscience, “ protested against” it as “a 
Papal Aggression.” 

m the other hand this same phantom of the ancient British 
Church can be played off with equal ease to the disparagement of 
the existing Church of England. In the view of which we have 
thus far been speaking, the ancient British Church and the exist- 
ing Church of England are looked on as one and the same thing ; 
the whole medizval _ becomes simply a kind of episode of 
Roman usurpation. But it is just as easy to turn things the other 
way. It is just as easy, instead of wiping out the difference 
between Englishman and Welshman, to exaggerate it to the 
extreme point. It is easy to paint the Saxon as in all ages the 
invader and oppressor of the Briton, to paint the Saxon Church 
as one of his subtlest means of oppression, to tell how the ancient, 
— free, independent Church of Britain was brought into 

ondage, and has ever since been held in bondage, by the com- 
bined arts of Roman Pontiffs and Saxon Kings. And we are 
bouud to say that, of the two pictures, the second departs fur 
less widely from historical truth. It is in fact an exaggerated 
and highly coloured statement of something which really did 
happen, while the other is a pure dream which never happened at 
all. That the present English Church is identical with any early 
British Church is pure fiction. It is either a delusion which has 
grown out of the popular confusions in the use of national names, 
or else it is a sheer invention for the convenience of theological 
controversy. In either case alike it is absolutely baseless, But 
that the existing English Church, the Church founded by 
Augustine, did conquer, or absorb, or whatever we please to 
call it, a British Church of older standing than itself, is historical 
matter of fact. The conclusions, theological or political, which 
any one may choose to draw from the fact are of course quite 
another matter. 

Now when things of this sort get discussed in Parliament, and 
still more when the Parliamentary discussions of them become 
the subjects of leading articles in the Times, we know what we 
have to expect. The whole matter is at once invested with 
its full terrors. The furnace is heated seven times hotter than 
it is wont to be heated. We can fully enter into the natural 
disinclination of the House to an historical discussion of any 
question. ‘The House, which, as we all know, is wiser than any 
one member in it, has an instinctive feeling that what are put 
forth as historical details have no practical bearing on the ques- 
tion in hand. Ithas a further instinctive feeling that they are pro- 
bably all wrong as matters of history, and yet that it has no means 


of setting them right. How often during the last year was th 
House vexed with endless questions about the nationality ang 
religion of St. Patrick, and such like subtle and curious points 
which had no bearing whatever on the-practical question whethey 
it was right and expedient to use the undoubted powers of Parlig. 
ment in a particular way. And now, as a sort of faint echo of 
those debates, the early Church of Britain turns up to he dis. 
cussed as well as the early Church of Ireland. Mr. Watkin 
Williams is as ready to plunge into the depths of Welsh eeclegj. 
astical antiquities as any Irish Protestant was to prove that the 
faith of St. atrick was exactly the same as that of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. To be sure this particular debate drew forth a phenomenog 
which we do not remember to have before seen or heard of jg 
any like debate in the House of Commons. _ It is now certain that 
there is at least one man in each House of Parliament who knows 
what he is talking about on matters of ecclesiastical history, 
What Bishop Thirlwall did last year in the House of Lords, i 
Gladstone has done this year in the House of Commons. To be 
sure we must give even Mr. Gladstone in one place the advan 
of a reporter’s confusions, as it is quite impossible that Mr. Glad. 
stone could have said words so absolutely without meaning as “J 
think my honourable friend does not wish me to enter upon 
the point of the real union which occwred at the time of St, 
Augustine.” Directly afterwards Mr. Watkin Williams is py. 


, corded to have “ made another observation which did not reach 
| the gallery,” and it is plain that Mr. Gladstone’s real observation, 


whatever it was, did not reach the gallery either. But let us go 
back to Mr. Watkin Williams; he tells us that the 

Church established in Wales was an ancient and venerable institution; it 
was not, like the Church of Ireland, an alien Church, forced on the 

by a conqueror or an oppressor; it was not, he believed, regarded by the 
people of the Principality with any feeling of hostility ; in many respects, 
indeed, it was regarded with afiection and veneration. 

This may perhaps seem an odd beginning for a motion for dix 
endowing and disestablishing this venerated Church, but Mr, 
Williams no doubt understands his own line of attack best. He 
goes on to tell us that it is not historically correct to speak of 
“that ’"—by “that” seemingly meaning the Church established 
in Wales— 

as the Church of England established in Wales. The hon. and learned 
member then proceeded to quote the authority of the venerable Bede, and of 
Thierry, the historian of the Norman Conquest, to show that the primitive 
Church in Wales was a separate Church, originating in a dillerent time and 
from a purer source than that of the Church in England. The Britons 
embraced Christianity about the middle of the second century, adhered to 
it for centuries in all its purity and simplicity, and when driven out of 
England it was to be found exclusively in Wales. 

Beda and Thierry! Can this bracketing really be due to Mr, 
Williams, or has some merry reporter played a trick upon w? 
Yet the thing is possible; there are so many people in whose eyes 
a book is a book, who think that whatever is in print must be 
true, who are absolutely incapable of discerning between the 
original writer putting down facts from his own personal know- 
ledge or from the witness of those who had personal knowledge, 
and the modern scholar groping after his conclusions amidst the 
endless {contradictory reports of the chroniclers of successive 
ages. In many minds, perhaps in the mind of Mr. Watkin 
Williams, Beeda is one historian and Thierry is another his- 
torian, and the idea that the two are not only widely different 
in value, but utterly different in kind, is one which has never 
once come into their heads. Perhaps it would have been better 
for Mr. Williams if, instead of confining his studies to Beda 
and Thierry, he had set manfully to work on the volume | 
published by Mr. Haddan, where he would not indeed find mu 
taken from Thierry, but.where he would find all that is really 
known, whether from Breda or from any other source, about 
the ancient Church of Wales. If Mr. Williams had schooled 
himself to go through this process he would perhaps not have 
talked quite so glibly about Archbishops of Wales and about the 
doings of Henry the Second and Henry the Eighth. But we 
must go on with what he does say :— 

Towards the end of the sixth century the Anglo-Saxon embraced Chris- 
tianity in a different form, when St. Augustine started what was then 
the Chureh of the English—quite a distinct institution from the Chureh of 
the British, which was confined to the Principality of Wales. 

Tell it not in Tintagel, publish it not in the Isle of Avalon, that 
the champion of Celtic Christianity is so cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined by the limits of the modern map that the land of Arthur 
and the place of his burial are matters in which he has no part or 
lot. In his eyes St. Petrocks and St. Germans are as alied, 
as Saxon, as Canterbury and York. “As a Welshman,” Mr. 
Williams is “content to let Cornwall look after itself.” Wh 
the Times itself knows enough to rebuke the man of Nor 
Wales who thus wantonly cuts himself off from West Wales. 
St. German and St. Petrock, St. Austell and St. Ishmael, are 
saints whom the Celt acknowledges no longer. Or it may be that 
Mr. Williams is a minute and subtle philologer, who knows that the 
tie which connects tie speech of Wales and the speech of Cor- 
wall, close as it is, is less close than the tie which connects the 
speech of Cornwall with the speech of the Papists of Brittany. 
But, if we get rid of Cornwall, how about the mysterious regions 
known as Strathclyde and Reged? Surely Celts, and Christian 
Celts, lingered in those parts for some ages. Altogether this pure 
Christianity which was confined to the Principality of Wales 1sone 
of the most mysterious things that we have come across for some 
time. 

Mr. Williams goes on with his historical sketch :— 

The Welsh Church in early times was severely persecuted ; and in the 
reign of Henry LL. the King, by the assistance and contrivance of the Pope 
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and by @ combination of fraud and violence, appointed to the See of St. 
ol (the Archbishopric of Wales) a lawyer and courtier, on the under- 
standing that he should forego the right to be Archbishop of Wales, and 
submit to the authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury. From the 

time of Henry II. down to that of Henry VII. Bishops appointed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury were agreeable enough to acknowledge the 
authority of that prelate. This state of things was brought about by a 
combination of fraud and collusion between the Pope and the King of Eng- 
The ancient Church of Wales having been in that way subjected to 

the hurch of England in the reign of Henry VIII., an Act of Parliament 
by which it was enacted that all Acts passed for England should 


pen to Wales. He confidently laid down this proposition—that the . 


of the British, the Church in Wales, was in its origin and inception 
a separate and totally distinct Church; that that Christian Church had 
organized many centuries before the Church of England ; and that 
by fraud and violence, confirmed by an Act of Henry VIII., had it 
peen united to the Church of England. 
We are greatly puzzled as to this Welsh Church which had an 
Archbishop and which yet, “according to a tradition in Wales to 
which the people of the Principality clung,” was “a pure and 
simple Christian Church, ae of, and very different indeed 
from, the Church of England, and very analogous to the Non- 
conformist Churches in Wales at the present day.’ We infer 


other an unestablished Archbishop among the Welsh Methodists, 
whom nothing but the wicked legislation of Henry the Second 
and Henry the Eighth has ~~ out of his metropolitan rights as 
the successor of St. David. Perhaps it might clear up matters a 
little if a study of the genuine documents printed by Mr. Haddan 
could persuade people that there never was an Archbishop of 
Wales, any more than till a very late time there ever was an Arch- 
bishop in Scotland. The whole thing was a figment of the days of 
Giraldus, and Giraldus, though he was ready enough to assert the 
independence of the See of St. David’s of the See of Canter- 
bury, did not seem to have any notion of making either of them 
independent of the See of Rome. Who the courtier lawyer 
spoken of by Mr. Williams is we do not know. It may have 
been Peter De Leia, Prior of Wenlock, or it may have been 
Geoffrey of Henlaw, Prior of Llanthony. Most likely Mr. 
Williams did not think about the point. 

But if Mr. Williams is tine, the Times is still finer. The Times 
| isin one of its grandest moods on the subject. It is so grand 

that it professes humility. The Times snubs Mr. Williams, yet it 
altogether sympathizes with him :— 

We are entirely with him. We protest against the Papal aggression of 
Augustine. The ancient Church of these isles, as Mr. Hardy hinted on 
Monday in the debate on the University Tests Bill—conveniently dropping 
three centaries in oblivion—has ever been anti-Roman. We understand 
that Mr. Williams cited the Venerable Bede, Augustin Thierry, and even 
Chaucer, to prove what to our minds requires no proof—that the See of 
St. David’s is properly independent of the See of Canterbury. It is not 
more than seven hundred years ago—say in the reign of Henry I1.—that 
the Prelate of Caerleon promised canonical obedience to St. Thomas Becket 
and his successors. Seven hundred years are nothing; nu/lum tempus 
occurrit eeclesia. If any one asks to what purpose is this rhapsOdy of easy 
antiquarianism, and what bearing it has on Mr. Williams’s motion, we answer 
with humility that we do not know. 

This is one of those choiee bits which to those who have the 
needful discernment give an unspeakable thrill of delight. The 
Times heard the words Henry the Second. It knew that St. 
Thomas Becket—this time on i neither an A nor an @ nor an é 
—was the most famous name in the days of Henry the Second, 
and it leaped to the conclusion that in any ecclesiastical squabble 
in the reign of Henry the Second St. Thomas Becket must have 
had ahand. Unluckily, however, Henry the Second lived nineteen 
years atter the death of St. Thomas Becket, and it was in those 
nineteen years that the disputes about the rights of the See of 
Saint David's which had been heard of in the earlier years of 
the century, but which were not heard of during the great 
strife between Thomas and Henry, were heard of again. Then 
we have the Prelate of Caerleon. The Times seems still to be in 
the same state of mind as to geography as it was some years ago, 
when it:could not be made to understand that there was any dif- 
ference between Gloucester and Bristol. Either the Times thinks 
that Caerleon and St. David's are the same place, or else it thinks 
there was a separate Bishop of Caerleon in the time of 
Hi y the Second. Still in the queerness of its Welsh geography 
the Zimes does not stand alone. An English clergyman was once 
taken to see Llandaff Cathedral, and he came away in the full 
belief that he had been to St. David’s. A dweller between 
Liandaff and Caerleon was once asked whether he did not live 
very near to St. David’s. To this he answered by taking a 
map and a pair of compasses and showing that he lived several 
mules nearer to Winchester. It is, then, perhaps not so very 
Wonderiul when Mr. Osborne Morgan, member for a North Welsh 
County, counts Cardigan among the largest towns in Wales, and 
plainly thinks that everybody in Swansea naturally talks Welsh. 
till we do wish to know something about the Welsh Bibles 
Which, on the authority of Thierry—this time unaccompanied by 
—Mr. Williams tells us were burned by public authority at 
Some time or other when English Bibles were allowed. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Reports to which we have hitherto called attention relate 
E to the condition of the working-classes on the Continent of 
urope. There remains to be noticed the Report on the condition 
: sumilar classes in America. ‘The subject is highly interesting, 
or, if there is any country which deserves to be called the Para- 


then that there has been all this time lurking somewhere or | 


| dise of the working man, it is the United States of America, 
| Here, as Mr. Ford’s Report puts it, the labouring classes may be 
_ said to embrace the entire nation. “ Every man works for a living, 
| follows a profession, or is engaged either in mercantile or industrial 
pursuits.” No profession and no calling is a bar to political pro- 
motion or social elevation, The tailor or bookbinder of to-day 
| may aspire to Presidential honours, not exactly, as Mr. Ford = 


“it, & to-morrow,” but within a defined and not remote time. 


son of the President offends no social prejudices by taking a farm 
or a dry goods’ store. All this isso much in harmony with the 
opinions and sympathies of our working-men that it is no wonder: 
that they should wish to Americanize their own country. Never 
indeed in any one country were all the conditions favourable to. 
their prosperity so signally combined as they are in Ameriea.. 
; An immense and unpeopled area, a climate for the most part salu-- 
| brious, a soil for the most part fertile, an ample seaboard indented 
with capacious harbours, an exuberance of metallic wealth—all. 
| these advantages concur to attract and to employ a continuous influx 
| of labouring immigrants. Line after line of railroad is constructed,. 
| city after city is reared, factory after factory is set agoing. Every 
| kind of work that can stimulate industry and reward ingenuity is: 
| persistently and continually develuped. New works bring new 
, Wealth, new wealth craves new luxuries. New luxuries set new 
trades in operation. The circle of demand and supply goes round, 
and with it grow the importance and employment of the working- 
classes, There is rarely a long stagnation of work. There ought 
never to be an utter want of money. Wages are high enough.in 
the generality of towns to admit of saving quite enough to meet 
such bad seasons as do occasionally occur. All these cireum- 
stances are favourable to the operative, but they are more favour- 
able to the operative of foreign than of American extraction. 
The common school education imparts, not only the knowledge 
requisite for attaining a higher position, but also the ambition 
to rise. Hence, a large proportion of native workmen, instead of 
adhering to their own industry, indulge in a love of change. This 
opens a field of employment to the European immigrant who 
knows his own trade well, and is comparatively indifferent about 
knowing anything else. This love of change, combined with the 
cessation of apprenticeship, has reacted upon American work- 
manship, which appears to degenerate in its finish when compared 
with that of European immigrants. We are not, therefore, 
surprised to hear from Mr, Ford that nearly all the people 
employed in the woollen, worsted, and cotton works of America 
are of foreign origin ; and that of the 30,000 miners en in the 
Pennsylvanian coal districts the majority are English, Welsh, or 
Irish. To be sure of constant work at adequate and even high 
wages is the happy lot of the workman who selects an appropriate 
locality. Nor is this all. In some districts he finds himself the 
member of a class which universal suffrage has armed with su- 
reme political power. There are counties and districts, in certain 
States, where the working-men nominate and control the Govern- 
ment. Bad as this may be for legislation and for the State itself, 
and therefore for the working-men themselves ultimately, it is a. 
fine thing at the time. They receive all the court and all the- 
attention which are the cherished privileges of those who dispense: 
— and they often condescend to accept for themselves the 
onours and emoluments which others seek at their hands. It is. 
not for them to consider that their own glorification involves the 
political nullification of wealth, education, reflection, and refine- 
ment; that, when the working-man governs, there remains for 
the gentleman the sole alternative of acquiescent obscurity. All 
these considerations would be unnatural and inappropriate to their 
condition. When, as in the city of New York, the prizes of. 
olitical conflict are at the disposal of men who were born in 
ovels and have toiled on ould it is not likely that the 
holders of office should speculate on the superior advantages which. 
would result from placing the Government in the hands of an 
educated minority. So power, once secured, remains with its. 
possessors and their class for ever. 

To many of our working-men at home the political importance: 
of their American compeers is a matter of the highest interest. 
But the large majority of them, despite the laborious teaching of 
Mr. Odger, care much more for the w which they might earn 
than for the votes which they might have in the Western 
Republic. Mr. Ford’s elaborate statistics will be read by this. 
class with curiosity and advantage. From these we learn that in. 
the carding department of cotton manufactures the workman who. 
in England would receive 14. 78. per week, receives 2/. 108. 3d. in 

America; the grinder receives 17. 6s. gd.,.in lieu of 19s. 6d.; the 
weaving overseer 2/. gs. 7d., in lieu of 2/. 5s.; and that in certain 
departments of the woollen manufacture where 14 10s. or 2/. is 
paid in England, 2/. 18s. gd. is paid in America; where 1/. 103. is 
paid in England, 2/, 17s. 11d. is paid in America. On the other 
hand, in both these manufactures certain departments of work are 
paid less than in England; eg. in America brushers get only 
15s. 3d. whereas in England they get from 1/. 18. to 14. 3s. 6d. ; 
and warpers get only 19s. 6d. against the English wage of t&/. 23: 
In iron-rolling the American puddler gets 3/. 6s, to the 14. 128. of 
his English rival; the puddler’s helper, 1/. 18s., to the 15s. of the 
Englishman, The American blacksmith, 2/. 18. 10d, to the 
11. 12s. of the Englishman. On the other hand, the American 
furnaceman. gets only 1/2. 14s. where the Englishman gets 3/. or 
3/. 128. In the iron-foundries, American moulders get 2/. 6s. where 
English moulders get only 1/4 128. and American engineers 
2l. 58., to the 1/. of their Knglish compeers. In hardware manu- 
factures moulders earn about the same wages as in England; 
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furnace-tenders, 1/7. 118., whereas = would only get 15s. in 
England; machinists, 2/, 128.—1/. 5s. being the English wages; 

tern-makers, 2/, 118., in comparison with the English wage 
of 12 12s. In paper-mills the wages of the American 
finisher are 1/. 16s., while those of the English finisher are 
from 128, to 18s.; the American millwright gets 2/. 14s. 3d., 
where the English one gets only 1/. 2s. In the ship-building 
trade, where the English shipwright receives only 1/. 5s., the 
American gets 2/.118., and where the English painter gets 1/. 4s., 
the American gets 2/. 2s. It ought, however, to be remembered 
that while wages are high, living is also dear. Clothing is 
costly, and tenement-houses, where the unskilled artisans of the 
cities must live at first, are gloomy, comfortless, and unhealthy. 
After all, the wages are sufficiently high to enable workmen to 
save enough for their transport westward. The western—the 
most western—States are the ultimate goal of the thrifty and 
ambitious mechanic. 

California is the seventh heaven of the working-man’s paradise, 
4.e. if the enjoyments of a paradise may be measured by money 

ments. ere, bricklayers get from 18s. to 11. 48. a day; 
‘blacksmith’s helpers, 8s. to 103. a day; brush and broom makers, 
“15/.a month and found”; coachmen, “7/. to 1o/. a month and 
found” ; carriage-builders, 14s. to 16s.a day; farm-labourers, “ 61. 
.a month and found in winter, 8/.a month and found in summer” ; 
gasfitters, 148. to 183. a day; gardeners, “ 6]. to 8/. a month 
-and found”; miners, “8s. to 14s. a day and found”; quarry- 
men, 103. a day; sawyers, “8/. to 2o/. a month and found” ; 
waiters, 4/, to 8/. a month and found.” Fortunately for the 
European employer of labour, California is a very long way off, 
and it requires far more money to get there than the im- 
provident habits of our artisans allow them to save. Those 
who aspire to settle there must make up their minds to go 
through a long apprenticeship in Canada or the Eastern States 
before they have earned sufficient to carry them to the coast of 
“the Pacific. Mr. Ford thinks that the golden days of the 
Californian labourer have passed away. But we question the 
correctness of his judgment. He hardly seems to make the 
requisite allowance for the inevitable consequences of the railroad 
which now unites the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. It is im- 
possible that the vast area traversed by this line should long 
remain sterile and unpopulated, or that cities should not grow 
around the metallic wealth of Nevada and California, or the 
agricultural wealth of the plains watered by the Arkansas River. 
A more formidable obstruction perhaps to English immigration 
is the increasing immigration of Chinese, a people whose skill, 
industry, and perseverance make them invaluable in the develop- 
ment of large but sparsely populated countries. Were there a 
much easier access than there is ever likely to be for English and 
»German immigrants, the popular prejudice against the Chinese 
labourers would probably assume the form of a harsh and pro- 
hibitive policy against their introduction. But as the competition 
lies between them and the Irish, the popular sentiment allows 
its hatred of yellow-skins to be merged in its detestation 
of Irish factions and rowdyism. After a strike of white shoe- 
makers at San Francisco, the people were in despair at how 
to get boots and shoes. At last Chinamen were introduced at 
wages of 16s.aday. ‘So successful was this importation that the 
managers report they will soon require as many white men for 
overseers as were previously required as working hands.” Cer- 
tainly, if the whole tribe of Irish unskilled labourers and waiters 
were swept away, not a single American capitalist who was not a 
railway contractor or a manipulator of New York elections would 
regret it. But, much as all American gentlemen would rejoice at 
this catastrophe, their joy would be as nothing compared to that of 
the American ladies if they could but find themselves emancipated 
from the tyranny of their Irish cooks and chambermaids. Mr. 
Ford’s Report confirms all that we have been told or have read of 
the dirt, slovenliness, ignorance, and insolence of a class of people 
who combine the rudeness of savage with the wants and exactions 
of the most civilized life. 

On the whole, this Report shows cause for relaxing some of our 
Malthusian strictness. Our English working-folk may marry and 
multiply, provided only that they lay wy sufficient money to enable 
them to emigrate to new fields of labour. Between the Pacific 
States of America and our own colonies of Canada and Australia 
there is ample room and — employment for thousands of 
English men and women who do no work in England. But they 
must save here in order to go thither, and many of them must con- 
sent to earn in Canada the means of transit to California. It will 
never do for benevolent societies to come to their rescue by wink- 
ing at their improvidence when they are well paid, and sending 
them out of the country at other people’s expense as soon as work 
falls slack and wages go down. 


MORDAUNT v. MORDAUNT. 


FTER the verdict of the jury in this too celebrated case the 
Judge Ordinary of the Divorce Court made an order that no 
further proceeding should be taken until Lady Mordaunt should 
recover her mental capacity, and from this order there was an 
appeal to the Full Court. This appeal was — some weeks 
ago before three J udges, and in the present week they have given 
judgment affirming the order under appeal, so that proceedings in 
the suit will be stayed. The question considered by the Judges was, 
in effect, whether a suit for divorce was to be regarded as criminal 
or civil. If the former, it would be stayed; if the latter, it would 


goon. It was agreed that if the insanity were tempo 
Court had to .uspend allow time fe. 
recovery of the respondent. But suppose the insanity to be 
manent, is it a bar to the prosecution of the suit? The Jud 
Ordinary had originally held that it was, and on appeal be 
adhered to his opinion, in which he was supported by another 
Judge, while the third Judge of the Full Court held that per. 
manent insanity ought not to be a bar. 

If we consider what the law ought to be, there is much force in 
the comparison of a suit in the Divorce Court with a criminal pro. 
ceeding. It is undeniable that such a suit involves a charge which 
many women would dread as much as any criminal charge which 
was not capital, and women as well as men prefer even death 
to dishonour, at least in theory. The effect of evidence of insanj 
in a criminal charge is twofold. Insanity at the time of the com. 
mission of the offence entitles the accused to be acquitted ; insanity 
at the time of trial is considered by the law to disable the accused 
from making a defence. This humane provision of the law jg 
founded on the manifest impossibility of satisfactorily investi. 
gating a criminal charge unless the prisoner is able to understand 
the evidence. The ordinary solidity of rustics at the bar of 
a criminal court may suggest to the spectator apprehension 
that mistakes of justice may be more frequent than is com. 
monly supposed. ‘The charge of adultery against a wo 
and the countercharges which the law allows her to bri 
against her husband, involye matters which are peculiarly within 
the woman’s knowledge, and it is quite possible that if she were 
under mental incapacity circumstances might weigh heavily against 
her which otherwise she could easily have explained. It is not a 
sufficient answer to this argument to say that she can have the 
assistance of counsel and solicitors, because, as a judge once said, 
in reference to a charge of bigamy, the law is made both for poor 
and rich ; and besides, if she were insane, she could not co 
inform her legal advisers of the facts within her special know- 
ledge. It may be added that an insane woman is quite as likely 
to make charges of this nature against herself as to explain 
them. There is, however, this difference between a charge of 
adultery and a criminal proceeding, that in the former the Queen's 
Proctor may, if he pleases, intervene in the case in the interest of 
public morality, while in the latter a prisoner, if he is too poor 
to employ counsel, has no assistance except that of the judge in 
investigating the evidence against him. There would perhaps be 
no practical mischief in leaving to the Judge of the Divorce 
Court, aided as he might be by the Queen’s Proctor, to determine 
whether he would allow a suit for adultery to proceed against an 
insane woman. The argument on behalf of the husband rests 
chiefly on the hardship of denying in this special case a remedy 
which is allowed generally to husbands by the law. ‘This argu- 
ment will probably have more or less force according as it is con 
sidered by a man or a woman, or by a person who was or was 
not favourable to the original establishment of the Divorce Court. 
It may be said that a husband whose wife has committed adul- 
tery and afterwards} becomes insane is no worse off than were 
husbands in general whose wives had committed adultery before 
the passing of the Divorce Act. Parliament was always open, 
like the London Tavern, to those who could afford to go there. 
But they were very few, and the majority of injured husbands 
had to bear this as they did the other ills of life. Without pur- 
suing this train of argument further, it will be obvious that—to 
use a hackneyed phrase—there is a good deal to be said on both 
sides; and if Parliament were now legislating on the question 
a good deal would be said, and at last, by force either of 
argument or of caprice or accident, Parliament would arrive 
at a conclusion. We may perhaps venture to declare our opinion 
that the most probable inclination of Parliament would be against 
any restriction of the remedy given by the Divorce Court; but 
still this is only an opinion as to what would be likely to be the 
view of Parliament upon a question of social expediency which 
is open to undiniile controversy. But having got as far as 
this, we find ourselves also in possession of an opinion as to the. 

robable result of the appeal which is tolerably certain to be 
Comme in the House of Lords against the recent decision of the 
Full Court of Divorce. It has been said by a high authority that 
the House of Lords, although it hears such appeals judicially, is apt 
to decide them from-a legislative point of view, considering rather 
what the law ought to be than viet it actually is. If this be 80, 
it follows that the opinion which prevails in Parliament is likely 
to prevail also in the ultimate Court of Appeal; subject, however, 
to this qualification, that the constitution of that Court for hearing 
a particular appeal depends a good deal upon the season and the 
weather, and other causes which are apt to influence the move- 
ments of elderly or invalid ex-Chancellors. 

We have entered into the question of what the law ought to be, 
because that is really the question which occupied the Full Court 
of Appeal when it professed to be considering what the law 
was. The Lord Chief Baron, who was in the minority, arriv 
at the conclusion which we have indicated as that which Parlia- 
ment would most probably adopt if it were called upon to legislate. 
But the argument of this learned judge is less satistactory than his 
conclusion. He says, in effect, that Parliament has given to 
injured husbands in general a remedy in the Divorce Court, 
has not expressly taken it away in the case where a wife is found 
to be insane when the suit is instituted, It is obvious that such 
an argument can hardly produce, although it may be used to 
fortify, an opinion. A few years ago a question arose as to the 
extent of the application of the Divorce Act to foreigners, an 
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bell, who was Chancellor, was urged to bring in a 
in che this question ; but he was reported to have answered 
that he could not do that, but the question must be left to be 
settled, when it arose, by the help of general principles of juris- 
udence. If Lord Campbell did give this or any other 
reason for abstaining from bringing in such a Bill, he was less 
reticent than other Chancellors who have contented themselves 
with letting the law alone, perhaps under the feeling that it was 
unfair to the profession to which they belonged to exert activity 
jn the waved 0 ambiguities. However this may be, it is quite 
open to some other judge to answer the Lord Chief Baron by 
concluding that the injured husband is entitled to no greater 
yemedy than the Divorce Act gives him, Either argument will 
ably prevail, according to the disposition of the recipient, and 
thus we are once more brought back to the question of what the law 
ought to ke, and that question should be determined on enlightened 
consideration of the exigencies of society. The majority of the 
Court, consisting of the Judge Ordinary and Mr. Justice Keating, 
rested their ae principally on the supposed analogy between 
a suit in the ivorce Court and a criminal proceeding; but 
this, again, is ee satisfactory. We do not dwell upon the 
consideration that the practice of the Criminal Courts descends 
to us from a remote and barbarous age, while the Divorce Court 
jsa product of modern civilization. But there appears to us to 
be force in the observation that it would be almost impossible to 
alter the practice of the Criminal Courts, while the Divorce Court 
might without difficulty exercise a discretion in allowing a suit to 
roceed against an insane woman. The general remedy which 
arliament has provided for injured husbands is after all limited 
in practice to husbands who can afford to pay, not only their own, 
but their wives’, costs of suit. If, inthe case of an insane wife, the 
jal intervention of the Queen’s Proctor were considered neces- 
, a husband who desired to proceed with his suit might be re- 
quired to pay the additional costs to be thusoccasioned. Ifitappeared 
to the Court that the wife’s insanity did really interpose a serious 
difficulty in getting at the truth, the Court in its discretion would 
stay the suit, but otherwise the suit would proceed. If we are 
wrong in thinking that such a condition of the law would on the 
whole do more good than harm, we are at any rate right in saying 
that our opinion on the point is capable either of being adopted or 
rejected. And this is really all that can usefully be said upon the 
pa rewy There are in truth no authorities on the question in the 
law books, and although passages may be found in these books 
upon which lawyers who hold briefs can found arguments, or what 
pass for arguments, on either side; yet, after all, we end where 
we began. The Court is really making the law when it professes 
to be discovering it; and if the law is to be made, it may as well 
be made in the most advantageous manner. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
IV. 


UST as historic arts admit of classification according to the 
faculties of the mind to which they appeal, so do modern 
schools of painting, as exemplified even in the Royal Academy, 
allow of division and distinction. The faculties of perception, 
reason, and imagination, within the understanding, severally find 
manifestation in contemporary art. And within the region of the 
affections the love of family leads to domestic art, the love of 
country to patriotic and historic art, and the love of God to reli- 
gious art. The worth of a picture, as a creation of the mind, 
accords with the rank of the faculties brought into play. To avoid 
too nice distinctions, we may simply observe that the present Exhi- 
bition, in common with its ecessors, shows a preponderance 
of works which arise out of the powers of perception, and thus 
depend on imitation—of works moreover which centre within the 
family, the home, and the fireside, and therefore fall within the 
confines of domestic art. Such pictures the French designate 
genre; the 5 owes its historic origin to the Dutch, and among 
ourselves it has found illustrious followers in Hogarth, Wilkie, 
= 
r. Webster, R.A., an artist sane ly typical of genre painting, 
who during a period of nearly half a has heel 
absentee, is this year wanting to the Academy. No one can quite 
take his place, though it must be confessed that Mr. I’. D. Hardy 
1s not far behind the best of the class in “ Reading a Will” 
(915). The composition is less dramatic than in Wilkie’s well- 
known rendering of the same subject in Munich. The figures are 
few, but each is a study; anxiety about the contents of the will 
naturally furnishes the leading motive. The exetution has the 
finish, the colour, the nicely adjusted balance commonly required 
to recommend subjects thus simple. Mr. Webster and his fol- 
lowers are akin to Teniers and Ostade; there are other painters in 
the English school who approach to Terburg and Mieris. Mr. 
Horsley, R.A., is as usual polished, pleasant, and piquant. His 
pictures are as tales by Washington Irving, or perhaps his style 
may be said more nearly to resemble that of Sir Walter Scott. 
“Old Folk and Young” (306) will be accepted gladly as a con- 
tinuation of the painter’s perennial chronicle of how youths and 
maidens comport tvemselves when loye-making. Mr. Horsley 
settles into more than common solidity and sobriety when he enters 
The Banker's Private Room—Negotiating a Loan” (147). 
Money-lenders were favourites with Quintin Matsys, Rembrandt, 
and their scholars, and Mr. Horsley has happily surrendered his 


room. The lady who seeks a loan wants distinctive character ; 
she might fill almost equally well any other vocation. But, taken 
altogether, the Academy has seldom shown a work more accu- 
rately adjusted to the theorem of the old Dutch masters. Very 
true is the realistic rendering of accessories, such as the le 
plush table-cloth worn a little seedy. Close observation is also 
proved in the one of the curtain hung against the window ; 
this quiet unobtrusive study of texture, light, shade, and colour 
can scarcely be praised too highly. The transition from Mr. 
Horsley to Mr. Frith is easy; each painter pleasantly plays on 
the surface of society, with seeming dread of perpetrating any- 
thing so heavy or profound as a reflection or a moral. Mr, 
Frith paints as the professed wit; he seems to have an idea 
that it is possible to roll into one Addison, Steele, and 
Sheridan; and yet his wit has mischief in it, and when 
it would be neat it is not always nice. Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey affords the artist a theme to his heart’s content; the 
icture bears, as its suggestive title, “The Pulse, the Husband, 
aris” (267). “Homburg” (1,031), another choice contribution, 
is of course not remarkable for elevated motive. Yet the painter 
has an agreeable way of toying with his characters, though some- 
times beauty comes from his pencil inane of intellect and doll- 
like in expressionless features. But the spectator will almost 
forgive inveterate faults as he stands before “ Sir Roger de Coverley 
and the perverse Widow” (157). The picture reads as a page 
from the Spectator. The wit is the reverse of heavy or laboured, 
loud or boisterous; the handling is clear, clean, sparkling. It is 
a pity that a painter in command of this ready and lucid diction 
does not always care to lay hold of thoughts worth expressing. 
In fine, it may be said that the art of Mr. Frith and Mr. Horsley 
is better suited to adorn a tale than to point a moral. Yet 
the same objection would hold to most of the works of Terburg 
and Mieris. 

Mr. Faed, R.A., is again true to that simple domesticity, to that 
allegiance to family and home, which characterizes schools of 
the North. ‘ When the Day is Done” (192) comes as a sequel 
to stories he has before narrated, and if the peasant life here 
depicted has grown conventional, the painter himself is the 
author of the convention. Mr. Faed has always been thoughtful 
to gain a motive ; he has something to say, and he says it, and that 
strongly and truly. Yet the interior here depicted has defects ; 
the composition is a little one-sided and out of balance, and more- 
over the amount of pathos brought upon the scene seems rather 
out of proportion to the occasion. Considering that “the day is 
done” in the ordinary course of things three hundred and sixty- 
five times in a twelvemonth, and that cottagers for the most part 
manage to survive notwithstanding to the morning, there would 
scarcely appear to be any urgent necessity for making a desperate 
affair of simply going to bed. Still such objections can weigh 
little against a work of this sterling merit. It is a great thing to 
find a painter really in earnest; the little child upon its knees in 
prayer is pure in feeling as it is honest in workmanship; sincerity 
indeed marks the artist’s efforts—vigour also and unsophisticated 
truth. Mr. John Faed, the elder brother of the Academician, con- 
fesses to Scottish descent in “Auld Mare Maggie” (517). This 
faithful painter is scarcely so felicitous in outdoor scenes as in in- 
teriors. In the work before us the light seems scarcely to fall on the 
figures from the open sky ; the woman’s face does not appear as if 
painted in the outer air; it would look well if cut from the canvas 
and put into a miniature frame. The Scotch notion of historic 
art is set forth by Mr. A. H. Burr in the picture of “ King 
Charles I. at Exeter ” (226). This is what the French term the 
genre of history; the picture halts halfway between the Dutch 
school and high art. Mr. J. Archer, also from North Britain, is con- 
scientiousand deliberate in “Sir Patrick Spens”(486). Mr.Crowe’s 
composition, “The Vestal” (965), jars upon us from the wall as 
a discord; the style is harsh and defiant. Yet the subject is 
striking ; the artist can draw; and it isa thousand pities he should 

rsist in being repulsive. Mr. H. B. Roberts, in “The Minstrel’s 
Song ” (343), mingles Scotch raggedness of execution with Scotch 
muzziness of colour; the composition needs compression ; yet in- 
dividual studies are worthy of the artist who has made himself 
known in London Exhibitions. ‘ Charity” (491) deserves long 
to be remembered among heartfelt and simple pictures devoid 
of pretence. A poor girl, bare-footed in the snow, divides her 
crust with the dogs. Child and dogs are painted with equal 
affection ; the scene is desolate, yet the colour warm; and though 
distress is poignant, the sympathy awakened is not unpleasing. 
Mr. Britan Riviere obtained notice in the Dudley, and the posi- 
tion he gains in the Academy is well deserved. 

The Academy includes a number of miscellanies which, not ad- 
mitting of precise classification, may for convenience be thrown 
together into one paragraph. Mr. Lewis, R.A., in the want of 
any oil-picture, makes himself welcome by eight remarkable 
Eastern sketches, the original studies which have served for well- 
known compositions. Turks, Arabs, camels, are as it were photo- 
graphed with a clear light and true lens; character has been 
caught by a keen eye, and noted down with a trained hand. It is 
to be hoped that Academicians will be encouraged thus to give 
the public the pleasure of making acquaintance with the contents 
of their portfolios. Last year Mr. Goodall favoured the Exhibition 
with a series of oil studies from Egypt. Such sketches have 
often more value than pictures cooked and doctored expressly for 
exhibition. How figures are forced up to what is termed exhi- 


art to such influence while painting the banker in his private 


bition pitch may be seen by Mr. Houghton’s personification of 
Sheik Hamil (316)—a brute of a fellow who, though swearing 
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eternal fidelity to a lost wife, is at heart a Blue Beard. The picture 
is metallic, black, and studiously repulsive. Mr. Griffiths of Bombay 
again in like manner gives proof of repellent power in figures 
under “ The Midday Sun” (236). Mr. Halswelle, apparently in 
emulation of Murillo and John Phillip, paints a brilliant “ Scene 
at the Theatre of Marcellus” (328); it may be safe to add that 
the artist would succeed better with more pains. “ Contadini 
returning from Rome ” (66), by Mr. Tayler; the “ Head of a Capri 
Girl” (71), by Mr. Maclaren; “Homeward after Labour” (31), 
by Mr. C. w Herbert, and “The Great Lady” (342), by Mr. 
Rossiter, severally deserve a word of praise in passing. Also two 
successful students in the Academy, Mr. F. Holl, jun., and Mr. 
T. Goodall, claim to be noted for the progress they male. Yet 
more detail and less generalization wll improve Mr. Iloll’s well- 
meant illustration of the text in Proverbs, “ Better is a dinner 
of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith ” 
(42). Young Mr. Goodall, too, appears to have been moved by 
ambition in excess of his present power when he essayed to 
int “‘ The Return of Ulysses” (234). Juvenility, however, isa 
ault which time corrects, especially when the artist shows a 
teachable state of mind. Mr. Goodall’s picture is somewhat tra- 
ditional and academic ; one of Raffaelle’s sibyls would seem to have 
served as a su ion; @ young artist does well to follow in the 
footsteps of the old masters, provided he do not barter away his 
individuality and indépendence. Mr. Goodall has gained refine- 
ment ; he would be wise to seek for strength. In the absence of 
Mrs. Benham Hay, nothing from the ladies has more mastery than 
“Lost” (458), by Miss Osborn. The picture might admit of 
ter care and detail without loss of breadth or power. The 
style is noteworthy as of the German school of Piloty. It is 
strong in intention, well contrived in composition, and studious 
of pictorial effect. In this last phase of the Munich s¢hool results 
are struck off with as small an expenditure of time and trouble as 
is compatible with success, 


Mr. Marks has once again fallen upon a capital subject. “ St. 
Francis preaching to the Birds” (409) is a sequel worthy of 
“ Dogberry’s Charge to the Watch,” “ Toothache in the Middle 
Ages,” and the “ Medizeval Sculptor and his Model.” Ecclesi- 
astics tell how the Saint addressed his winged audience on this 
wise :-—“ My little brothers, you should love and praise the Author 
of your being, who has clothed you with plumage, and given you 
wings with which to fly wherever you will. You were the first 
created of all animals. He preserved your race in the ark. He 
has given the pure atmosphere for your dwelling-place. You sow 
not, neither do youreap. Without any care of your own, He 
gives you _ to build your nests in, and watches over 
= young. Therefore, give praise to your bountiful Creator.” 

his sermon, though preached in all seriousness, provokes a smile, 
and so does the picture of Mr. Marks. It may be objected that 
the birds look as if come together in the Zoological Gardens to 
be fed, rather than with the idea of listening to a sermon. The 
artist necessarily lays himself open to this satire, and that though 
his picture is itself a satire. The audience is well behaved, 
though, to borrow a term applied to other places, it is decidedly 
of a “ mixed character.” Among the congregation may be dis- 
tinguished a stork, crane, pelican diver, bustard, godwit, avocet, 
curlew, plover, kingfisher, and oyster-catcher. And it is curious 
to observe the varied spiritual conditions of these ornithological 
religionists ; some wear a puritanical aspect, as of hypocrites, 
but some also labour under decided convictions; others, again, 
are carried away by small conceit or vanity of plumage. Pro- 
fessor Kaulbach, in his illustrations to Reineke Fuchs, in like 
manner endowed the brute creation with human attributes. St. 
Francis seems scarcely equal to the occasion; the birds, however, 
are painted to perfection. The picture as a whole remains rather 
cold, notwithstanding the lustrous plumage of the kingfisher; the 
execution, too, is a little hard and mechanical; the composition 
would tell almost better if the colour were left out and the picture 
reduced to black and white. Mr. Marks is a medizvalist except 
in colour; he would seem to have studied the art of the Gothic 
stonemasons rather than the service-books and painted glass of 
the middle ages. The grotesqueness of medieval carvings, as 
seen for example in the misereres of cathedral stalls, has heretofore 
entered into the painter’s pictorial designs. This faculty of 
humour, which since the days of Hogarth has never been wanting 
to our English school, we hope this racy painter will not think it 
needful to put under restraint. The stolid dignity, the stilted 
conventionalism, of the Academy has much to gain by the 
laughter-provoking pictures of Mr. Marks. 


The pictures passed under review, notwithstanding some excep- 
tions, substantiate the observation with which we started, that the 
Academy is singularly devoid of nagination. We will conclude 
with an artist who gives free rein to fancy. Mr. Arthur Hughes 
is a painter of poetic gifts, and yet he does not so much create 
afresh as carry out ideas which others have conceived. Neither 
does he always possess the power needed tp cast poetic thought 
into pictorial form, Thus “Sir Galwhad” (324) is a thought 
feebly carried out; it is at once painstaking and timid. And yet 
the artist throws angels boldly into the sky as if strong in the 
belief of a world of spirits; he takes, indeed, the mind pleasantly 
away into realms of fancy. ‘Thus in “ Endymion” (388) 
Mr. Hughes has managed to reconcile the impossible with the 
actual; the delicate accessories of leaves of trees, and the quiet 
presence of timid creatures of the woods, serve to brifig the 
scene within the contines of nature. Tender and lovely is the 


reclining figure of the nymph thinly clad in diaphanous dra 
and so te ig is she that the fawn licks her hand and the Tne 
sports at her feet. The artist, who used to be infirm in draw; 
has done his best to correct original defects. His charm lies jn 
colour, his tones are prismatic, he shows us nature as seen thro 
painted glass. Mr. Hughes, under happy intuition, has betaken 
himself to Keats, a poet whose thoughts glow in warm deliciogs 
colour. The romantic creations of the painter respond to the 
poet’s melodious verse. 


A DRAMATIZED NOVEL. 


HE difficulty of turning a novel into a play may be 
T preciated by any reader of Put Yourself in His Place vkg 
will go and see a piece called Free Labour at the Adelphi 
Theatre. As this drama has been adapted from the novel by the. 
author, and is produced under his superintendence, it has had g, 
good chance given to it of success, and yet it isa melancholy failure, 
The painful truth is that the audience, and even the band, laugh 
where they ought to cry, and the combat between the hero and 
four assailants which was meant to be a grand sensational jp. 
cident provokes merriment and raises ironical applause. 

The most notable fact about this play is that the author, dis 
trusting legitimate methods of attraction, has had recourse to the 
poor device of introducing upon the stage a blacksmith’s f 
anvil, and usual accessories, which are worked by the hero of the 

iece, Henry Little. If anybody desires to see how a person not 

rought up to the business can forge a knife-blade, his curiosity 
may be gratified at the Adelphi Theatre. The scene of the piecg 
is laid in and near Hillsborough, a manufacturing town havi 
many features which belong to Sheffield. Here Little is work. 
ing at his master’s forge until a combination of workme 
compels his dismissal. He possesses vast physical strength 
and unlimited mechanical genius, and although a handicrafts. 
man in Hillsborough he is connected in some obscure way 
with an ancient family of the adjoining county. Further, he is 
in love with Grace Carden, a young lady far above the ordi 
sphere of a working cutler, however ingenious; and he has a tir 
Mr. Coventry, who has the position and fortune which he wants, 
The trades of Hillsborough are capable of performing on the 
shortest notice any quantity of murder or arson that may be con 
sidered expedient by their leaders, the most conspicuous among 
whom bears the suggestive name of Grotait. If with all these 
materials a successful drama cannot be constructed, the workman 
ship surely must be in fault. The second act, of which the scene 
is laid in the ruined church of Cairnhope, is crammed with sense 
tional effects, and yet the audience is wholly unimpressed by 
them. It appears that Little, having been driven out of Hille 
borough by the trade-union, has set up a forge in this ruined 
church, and works at it secretly by night. We are given to under 
stand that his inventive faculty may be expected, even amid thes 
difficulties, to make his own and his employer's fortunes, He 
usually rides on horseback from Hillsborough to Cairnhope, cary- 
ing with him in his saddle-bags a few creature comforts such a 
a cold chicken and a bottle of port. The church is so ruinous that 
the snow enters freely through the roof, and the cold blast t 
the windows. But the door happens to be in excellent repair. 
Henry locks himself in, lights his tire, and sets to work hammer- 
ing knife-blades. Presently he sits down, falls asleep, and dreams. 
The first vision is a man in armour whom we believe to 
be one of Little’s own ancestors, and who does not seem to be 
fond of his descendant. Next comes a bridal party. Grace 
Carden and Mr. Coventry are standing before a clergyman who 
is evidently marrying them. Having had these pleasant dreams, 
Little awakes and goes to work again. He is interrupted by 
a cry for help outside the church, and opening the door, finds 
Grace Carden and Mr. Coventry, who have nearly perished in & 
snow-storm. by means of his fire and his cold chicken and poré 
wine he entertains the lady whom he loves and his rival in her 
affection at a sort of nocturnal picnic in the old church. They are 
rested and refreshed and their clothes are dried, and then they 
depart to the hospitable house whence they have strayed and 
where they are anxiously expected. Once more Little resumes 
work, and we approach the thrilling moment when the emissaries 
of the trade-union will attempt to “do for” their unconquerable 
opponent. And here let us pause to observe what a blessing 
Broadhead and his allies are, or ought to be, to dramatic literature. 
It is no longer necessary to seek in other ages or countries for con- 
spirators. ‘The formidable name “ Mary Anne,” which Mr. Disraeli 
applies to a secret society on the Continent, has been transle 
by Mr. Reade to Hillsborough, where men fit “ for treasons, stra- 
tagems, and spoils” are always waiting at the corners of the 
streets. Four emissaries of a trade-union arrive at the ruined 
church where Little is busy with his nocturnal forging. The door 
which happens to be in so much better preservation than the 
building suddenly and silently disappears. Our first thought 
is of ghosts, but in another moment the conspirators appear 12 
the doorway. Such a combination of horrors, natural and super 
natural, was hardly ever attained either in romance or tragedy. And 
what words can do justice to the terrific combat between Little and 
his four assailants? He wields his hammer with the prowess 
Charles Martel on the field of Tours. But the strength of 
arm of Little was nobly matched by tie thickness of the skulls of 
the emissaries of the trade-union. A deceased prizetighter was 
wont to explain, with the sententious brevity of his order, hisopimon 
of the probable effect of a blow which he instructed his pupils t 
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iver, He would say, in pleasant allusion to a supposed recipient 
af this blow, “ Look for him in twenty minutes. ou’ll find him 
there if you want to speak to him.” We should have expected 
that aman who was ocked down by a blow of a blacksmith’s 
mer would have remained quietly horizontal for at least an 
equal length of time. But the trade-unionists who are felled to 
the ground by Little are up and at him in less than twenty seconds. 
Ablow which would have fractured the skull of a degenerate 
Londoner seems to operate as a gentle stimulant to the brain of 
-tool forger of Hillsborough. These assassins are like the 
celebrated Deaf Burke, who would begin to look comparatively 


" intelligent after receiving from an antagonist in the ring two or 


three heavy visitations upon his countenance. We bethink our- 
selves that Hillsborough is in the country where the Black Knight 
and Friar Tuck exchanged friendly buffets. But even /e noir 
néaut would hardly have fought more vigorously for being 
ere down with a blacksmith’s hammer. An age which it is 
the fashion to call degenerate has produced men who would 
it as an agreeable titillation to be filliped with a three-man 
beetle. It is a pity that the resources of the stage-manager full 
short of the imagination of the novelist ; for we should have liked 
tohave seen Little sprinkling red-hot coals upon his assailants 
by way of refreshing them alter a severe hammering. How fine 
would be the figure of Little awaiting the onset of his enemies 
with the hammer in his right hand and a shovel filled with burn- 
ing coals in his left. Our only suggestion for the improvement of 
this picture would be, that he should hold a candle in his mouth 
by way of rendering the darkness of the old church visible. But 
even without the fire-shovel he manages to produce one of the 
grandest battle-pieces that have been seen on the modern stage. 
His assailants on either side hit out with such blind fury, that they 
seem to aim their blows rather at one another than at the inter- 
figure which suggests at some moments of the combat re- 
collections of Mr. Pickwick between the carpet-bag and the poker. 
The fight is maintained with wonderful spirit until succour 
comes to Little in the persons of the lord of the manor and his 
servants, who have been attracted by seeing light in the old 
church, We can only say that we have seen nothing like this 
combat since the performance in King Richard ILI. of an amateur 
who had assured his friends that he would fight like a badger and 
die like a Briton, and who certainly redeemed his promise. Only 
‘we do not think that this hammer and fire-shovel business is in 
the least like real fighting. As the French general said at 
Balaklava, C’est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la guerre. 

In truth, the resources of, any theatre would be inadequate to 
realize even a small part of Mr. Reade’s conceptions. Besides the 
young lady with whom Little is in love, there is a girl who is in 
love with Little. This young person has a difliculty with a foot- 
man about a letter for her mistress, and this is how she settles it. 
We transcribe from Mr. Reade’s novel :— 

Putting her left hand to his breast, she gave a great yaw, and then a for- 
ward rush with her mighty loins, and a contemporaneous shove with her 
amazing left arm, that would have pushed down some brick walls. 

It is needless to add that she knocked the footman into the 
middle of next week or thereabouts in the story, and we should 
have liked to see her do the same in the play. But perhaps the 
manager was unable to find a lady with mighty loins and an 
amazing arm to undertake the character ; and, indeed, if we except 
“the strong woman of the wilderness” in the Princess of Trebi- 
smde, we cannot call to mind any part which would offer 
inducement to ladies of exceptional physical vigour to betake 
themselves to the stage. So we despair of seeing Mr. Reade’s idea 
ot “a great yaw ” produced in the theatre, and if the like of Jael 
Dence exists at Hillsborough, it is to be hoped that some modern 
lepresentative of Friar Tuck may be found to make a husband for 
her. And if they have a matrimonial quarrel, it would be a great 
opt to see them fight it out, and superior to anything in the wa 

fisticuffs that has been exhibited since the celebrated mate 

between Heenan and ‘Tom King. We may venture to congratulate 
Mr. J... Mill on the discovery of a breed of women who will 
soon = men into their right position—namely, the horizontal. 
For Mr. Reade assures us that his fiction is founded upon fact. 
It is a pity that he did not make the sensational combat in the old 
church even more sensational by bringing on Jael Dence alone 
to deliver Little from his treacherous foes, and it is a greater pity 
that the late Miss Menken did not live to put proper vigour into 
the character. The mighty loins and the amazing left arm would 
have been exhibited to the best advantage in springing into the 
old church and dropping the accomplished cudgel-player Cole at 

@ moment when . was aiming a decisive blow at Little’s head. 
It seems rather hard on Mr. Reade that this dramatic exhi- 

on of the power and wickedness of trade-unions should be 
laughed at by the very few persons who will take the trouble to 
g0 and see it. The novel is crammed with tremendous sensational 
ellects, and, as they could not all be produced upon the stage, the 
author has made a selection which might have been thought 
udicious until it was seen to be ineffectual. The element of fire 

been subjected to managerial command much more thoroughly 
than water, and while the blowing up and burning of Little's 

Ouse 1s a mere ordinary effect, his narrow escape from drowning 
by the bursting of the great reservoir is probably incapable of 
being performed at any | orl in London except Sadler’s Wells. 

or, again, is it easy to represent the explosion which drives 
Little through the window of a first-floor room, or the crushing 
of one of Little’s enemies by machinery in which he gets entan- 

But it would be easy ox the author to construct at least 


three different versions of his drama, so as to vary the incidents 
while retaining the characters and the outline of the story. Thus 
it seems a pity that the stabbing of Mr. Coventry by Grace Carden 
on their wedding-day should not be represented on the stage, 
where also the trial of Shifty Dick, and his recognition by Grace 
Carden as the sham clergyman who had married her, might be 

roduced with excellent effect. It is only just to Mr. Henry 
Neville, who takes the part of Little, to acknowledge that he has 
got up the blacksmith’s business carefully, and if the public would 
encourage him, he might learn to be a —— or perhaps a 
tailor in some other play. But unfortunately the public do not seem 
to care for the heroic artisan. They laugh when he is making love, 
and they laugh when he is fighting for his life. It is, indeed, re- 
markable that an experienced author like Mr. Reade should have 
apparently no sense of the absurdity of some passages of his 
dramatic work, ‘Thus he causes somebody to say that the last dying 
command of Grace Carden’s father to his daughter was that she 
should never marry without a settlement; and, again, where 
Grace Carden rejects Little, consolation is administered to him by 
Jael Dence in an application of the proverb that “there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it”—a speech which is 
perhaps more amazing than either the left arm or the loins of 
the speaker, However, Mr. Reade need not be discouraged. The 
sensational value of his piece is undeniable, and if he made his 
hero use his tongue less and his tools more, the literary merit of 
the work would be improved while the sort of merit at which 
Mr. Reade has aimed would not be impaired. In the novel Little 
makes a knife for Grace Carden to cut her cold chicken in the 
church. But in the play he only makes the blade, and that im- 
perfectly. Let him make the handle also, and thus Mr. Reade 
will be provided with a weapon which he may use, if he pleases, 
in cutting down his own play. 


THE DERBY. 


OE of the dullest and most disappointing of Derbies is over. 
The diminished attendance—we never saw so few people on 
the Downs—was evidence either of the apathy with which the race 
was regarded, or else that Londoners are gradually becoming con- 
scious that the pleasures of a Derby-day are more imaginary than 
real, The disappointment was not caused by the result of the 
race and the overthrow of an unprecedentedly great favourite, for 
there is no certainty in racing, even under the most favourable 


conditions, much less on an up and down course like Epsom, as. 


hard at the present time as paving-stone, and as slippery as glass ; 
but by the fact that the greatest race of the year should be con- 
tested for by a field of such moderate quality. Last year it was 
said, and perhaps with justice, that Pretender and Pero Gomez 
were very far from being first-class horses; but, taking them all 
through, last year’s runners would hold their ground if compared 
with the fifteen that came to the post last Wednesday. The fearfully 
dry winter and spring have of course been all against the prepa- 
ration of horses, and some of the most formidable competitors, 
such as Bridgewater and Camel, have been disposed of by this 
cause ; while the withdrawal of Sunlight and Sunshine deprived 
the race of the grandest-looking horse and the best public 
performer (as a two-year-old) engaged. Still, when every 


allowance is made for such chances and accidents as these, . 


we do hope to see something like superior form in such 
a race as the Derby; and when a horse that carried a 
feather weight in the Chester Cup, and could not get anywhere 
near the winner, only loses the second place in the Derby by a 
short head, it is impossible to avoid being disappointed, or to deny 
that those who proclaim the deterioration of the British race- 
horse have strong grounds for their assertion. We need hardly 
say that of the fifteen horses that ran on Wednesday Macgregor 
was, according to public running, pre-eminently entitled to con- 
fidence. He won the Two Thousand in unsurpassed style, beating 
Kingcraft by at least six lengths; and he fulfilled his engagement 
at Bath with equal ease, his owner’s readiness to run him on the 
hardest ground so soon before the Derby being plain proof that he 
had no fear about his legs. His most dangerous antagonist, on 
public running, was Camel; but Camel was not brought out for 
the Two Thousand, nor was he a horse likely to stand a severe 
preparation on hard ground, added to which his best performance 
at Doncaster, excellent as it was, was accomplished in a handicap ; 
and it is well known that horses often distinguish themselves 
under heavy weights in handicaps, but utterly fail in weight for 
races. Then what shall we say of the remainder? Pal- 
merston, like Camel, was a Nursery winner; Normanby, the 
second in the Two Thousand, met with an accident the very 
day before the Derby, and every other Two Thousand horse was 
beaten so far and so effectually at Newmarket that a reversal of 
the running at Epsom seemed incredible. Then there was Muster, 
who could not carry 5 st. 1olbs. in the Chester Cup, and there 
were Cymbal and Bonny Swell, and Prince of Wales, a bi 
coarse-looking horse, and Sarsfield, a dark colt from Ireland, an 
a remarkable animal from the east of London, called Cock- 
ney oy, of whom more hereafter. Against those antagonists no 
wonder that Macgregor’s victory was regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion. It is true “that he is a = upright standing horse, with 
straight pasterns, and that to such horses the Derby course is 
somewhat resem ors, was op man 
qua judges for the Derby, doapite his double triumph at Sle 
market, and that they were right, for he was unable to come 
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down the hill. But Macgregor’s victories were so exceptionally 
brilliant that any imperfections in his make or shape were for- 
gotten or passed over in consideration of his extraordinary racing 
ability; while any objection on account of the hardness of the 
ground was met by a reference to his breeding and to the 
proverb that the Sweetmeats love to hear their feet rattle 
under them. 

As neither Macgregor nor Kingcraft appeared in the Paddock, 
it may be believed that a visit to that agreeable retreat from 
the crowd and the din of the Ring was not very exciting. In 
the absence, however, of the two cracks, a little amusement of 
another kind was provided to while away the time. A remark- 
able Derby candidate named Cockney Boy made his appearance 
about one o’clock, was forthwith saddled and mounted, and 
thenceforward walked up and down till just before the race. 
This horse, who is believed when at home to fulfil humble 
but respectable duties in the parish of Hackney, appeared to 
command the admiration of his owner and trainer, and seemed 
for his own part to enjoy the light and unaccustomed work of 
walking in the pleasant grass of Epsom Paddock. Whether his 
usual occupation is to draw a cart or a cab we know not; but 
judging from the appearance of his knees we should say that he is 
no mean proficient in the art of tumbling down, and, indeed, he 
favoured the public with an example of his skill in this line soon 
after the flag fell. Why a beast of this kind should have been 
entered for the Derby—much more, why he should have 
actually started for it—we are puzzled to say. But human ambi- 
tion shows itself in various ways, and there may be people who 
would not grudge fifty guineas for the honour of sending a 
horse to the post for the Derby and having their names duly chroni- 
cled in the Racing Calendar. Another theory has been suggested 
by a high racing authority, that it is worth any one’s while to 
start, and if possible to ride, a horse in the Derby, for the 
sake of the splendid view of the race that is thereby obtained. If 
this was the motive in the present instance, it was certainly kind 
of the owner of Cockney Boy to pay fifty guineas that a young 
man called Robertson might see the race well; but his liberal 
expenditure of money was unfortunately unavailing, for nag 
Boy, who got a bad start, and seemed unable to act up the hill, 

ted company with his rider after he had traversed about two 

undred yards at a moderate pace. Being remounted, however, 
and having partaken of stimulants, he was enabled, with some 
persuasion, to travel the course before the bell rang for the next 
race. From a racing point of view, Cockney Boy was a little out- 
classed ; but we think if he had been matched against the Derby 
dog he might have shown to greater advantage. The ordinary Derby 
dog, indeed—an animal with a precocious turn of speed, and that 
lays himself well down to his work—would, we fancy, have got off 
with the lead, and have won by a length; but there was a dog on 
Wednesday, very much pinned in the quarters, and that went very 
short in his stride, with whom Cockney Boy might have made an 
exciting finish. 

We think that the preliminary canter past the Stand did 
not attract nearly so much interest as usual. Kingeraft did 
not show at all, but remained near the starting-post. The 
favourite, who was saddled near Tattenham Corner, had his fore- 
legs bandaged, and galloped with a rather high, fighting action. 
Sarsfield, the Irish candidate, is a big peacocky horse, but may 
make a fine hunter. Camel went lazily and lumberingly, and 
Normanby did not look nearly so well as at Newmarket. | = Ao 
ston was one of the best-trained horses in the race. Cymbal has 
grown into a remarkably fine-looking horse, but there was nothing 
about the looks or action of Prince of Wales to recommend him. 
The course can rarely have been so extraordinarily hard; the 
worst part, perhaps, being at the top of the hill, where for fifty 
yards or more there was scarcely a blade of to be seen. 
At Tattenham Corner, too, the ground was very bare of herbage, 
and when the horses came round they were quite obscured for the 
moment by a cloud of dust. Everything, in fact, was, and has 
been throughout the season, against large-framed horses, and in 
favour of wiry animals not much encumbered with flesh. There 
was only one false start, and then the flag fell to a moderately 

ood start. Macgregor, Palmerston, and King o’ Scots held the 
ead for the first mile, Kingcraft lying off. The descent of the hill 
was fatal to more than one. King o’ Scots was done with there, 
and the favourite seemed to us to flinch half way down. But he 
got round into the straight in a good position, though, so far as we 
could judge, he never galloped afterwards with the same freedom. 
Unquestionably the pace down the hill shook his legs severely, and 
he never fairly recovered his stride ; for Fordham was soon seen to 
be moving on him, and though he answered very gamely, he did 
not and could not come out with that dash which he showed in the 
Two Thousand. He was clearly beaten two hundred yards from 
home, and for a moment the race seemed a match between Muster 
and Palmerston. But when once Kingcraft—who had been ridden 
very steadily down the hill, and never bustled into a forward 

ositioa—was let out, his fine turn of speed told in an instant. 

‘he race was then over, and Lord Falmouth’s horse won exactly 
as he pleased. A more easy Derby victory was never seen, nor, 
we may add, a more popular one. Owned by a nobleman who 
aever bets, but races solely for honour and glory, and trained by 
one of the best of the many good English trainers, Kingcraft was 
welcomed back to the Stand with more than ordinary enthusiasm. 
Palmerston and Muster fought out a well-contested battle for 
second place, Mr. Crawfurd’s horse gaining the award by a neck. 
Macgregor was an indifferent fourth, and the remainder were widely 


scattered. We may add that Camel was never in the race at’gy, 

one moment, and that Cymbal showed a good turn of speed for 
about a mile. King o’ Scots succum at the hill, and 
Prince of Wales was never formidable. The result of the race 
was, of course, a remarkable contradiction of public runnin 

Kingeraft beating Macgregor further than he was beaten himecft 
by Mr. Merry’s horse at Newmarket. It is clear that the natuyy 
of the course was the primary cause of this, but the tactics 
pursued with Kingcraft were particularly good. It was reported 
that, relying on his great speed, he would force the a8 
hard as he could ; but had this course been followed, he would 
have lost the race in all probability. The best policy in ning 
Derbies out of ten, is not to attempt to get in front until you are 
well round Tattenham Corner. ingcraft was handled in this 
manner. He was kept right in the rear for the first half-milp 
then brought up slowly, steadied at the descent of the hill, and 
never fairly let out till he was well in the straight. Much a 
has been said of his want of staying power, his owner and trainer 
can have had little fear on that score, for he let his antagonists get 
in front of him as much as they pleased, and then galloped past 
them at the finish, At the same time his finish in the Derby jg 
a wonderful contrast to his utter inability to finish in the ‘Two 
Thousand. But horses are uncertain animals, and horse-racing jg 
an uncertain amusement. 

About Macgregor’s running there will no doubt be a conflict of 
opinion. The plain truth we believe to be that he was saili 
along with the race in hand, and that in going down the hill his 
legs gave way. We do not believe that any alteration in the 
manner of riding him would have made the slightest difference, 
unless indeed he had been pulled up at the top of the hill, walked 
down, and then set going again. Unfortunately, though this may be 
a safe course of action when a horse’s forelegs are doubtful, ther 
is not leisure to carry it out in the Derby, though Gladiateur 
did not go much faster than a walk down Ascot hill when he 
was running for the Cup. It is simply Mr. Merry’s luck and 
Fordham’s luck. Mr. Sees cannot win the Derby, though he 
breeds the best of horses ; Fordham cannot win the Derby, though 
he is the best of jockeys, Whether Mr. Merry was wise in 
running Macgregor at Bath, and whether the hard ground there 
affected his legs, are quite different questions. So, also, whether 
he showed over confidence in relying on Macgregor alone, and 
not having Sunshine as a second string to his bow, is a question 
that has been hotly disputed. But to this a pretty accurate 
answer will be given by the running in the Oaks, which will be 
decided before these lines are in print. —~ 


REVIEWS. 


THE BRAHMO-SOMAJ.* 


the case of foreigners who come making serious claims on 
our attention, it is not always easy to reconcile what is due 
to courtesy and what is due to truth. When they address us at 
our public meetings, or write books, in our own language, putting 
their own most cherished thoughts before us for our consideration, 
and taking great trouble—it may be with singular ability and 
success—to make them clear and attractive to us, none but very 
inhospitable and churlish persons would like to fail in rendering 
them all duties not only of just but of friendly treatment. They 
speak at a disadvantage, before audiences with whom they ar 
certainly unfamiliar and who may be unsympathizing, and using 
a language alien at tho best, instead of their own. They have 
thrown themselves on our generosity; and it is a right impulse to 
give them not only a fair but a favourable and indulgent hearing. On 
the other hand, in criticizing them—and of course they come to 
be criticized—it is a weak though not an unnatural thing to 
over-estimate the importance or the value of what they have to say 
because it comes from the mouth of a stranger, or to let things 
pass in them which in an English writer we should put down as 
shallow, commonplace, or untrue. r 
Such a claim on our attention has recently been made with 
some force by a person of undoubtedly remarkable character and 
talent, who represents a new form of Indian religion. Keshub 
Chunder Sen is an example of what Western, and es a 
English, civilization is making of native gentlemen in Bengal. 
He has thrown himself into the study of English religion and 
English books till he has thoroughly made himself at home with 
the ideas and general ways of thinking at least of our generation, 
and has come to speak and write English with vigour, and at 
times even eloquence. He is earnest in announcing his reli- 
gious views, and his earnestness is of the English rather than the 
Oriental type. He appears before us the spokesman, the leader, 
almost the prophet of a religious reform which we are told is 
extensively affecting native society in Bengal, and the peeny 
of this religious reform is said to be that it is not destructive an 
negative, but anti-sceptical and constructive; and while treating 
Christianity with much reverence, and freely using it as a source of 
materials, it does not start from or hold of Christianity, but finds 
in man,fas he is under the present circumstances of his condition 
and history, a fresh and uncorrupted basis for religious faith 
life. This movement, or association, or form of belief, or whatever 
be the right name for the thing, is called the Brahmo-Somaj. 


* The Brahmo-Somaj. Four Lectures. By Keshub Chunder Sen. Londonw 
Allen & Co. 1870. 
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_ The leading ideas and sentiments of this movement are set forth 
insome lectures by Keshub Chunder Sen, delivered in Calcutta at 
different times to mixed audiences of natives and Europeans. That 
Jectures of this kind, implying a considerable familiarity with the 
of recent thought in Europe, and with what are the pecu- 
Jiarly English ways of dealing with high and serious subjects, should 
have been written by an Indian gentleman, and addressed to an 
Indian audience which understood and appreciated them, is of itself 
a significant fact. It shows that what Greek literature did at 
Rome, English is doing in India; attracting by its intrinsic value 
and charm a portion at least of the higher intellect of the country, 
and necessarily, where it exercises this natural and unforced 
attraction, influencing and impregnating it. When once aliterature 
such as that of England, so rich, so various, so deep and real, so 
abounding in power and beauty, has fairly of itself caught hold of 
minds keen, quick, and versatile like those of the natives of India, 
a greater effect is to be looked for than even in the corresponding 
action of Greek thought and expression on the coarser, rougher, 
narrower, and more self-sufficient character of the people which 
had conquered Greece. We may expect a new native literature 
to grow up, partly English, partly Hindoo, at first mainly imita- 
tive and tentative, but perhaps at last going out in forms of its 
own, and even able to react upon that which gave it birth, and to 
do again what the East did once but has long ceased from doing— 
to present new ideas, profound, substantial, and instinct with life 
po power to us Westerns. But such results do not come at once, 
or for the most part till there has been a great and insensible 
raising of levels, and perfecting of instruments and processes. Our 
own generation is not likely to see it. But in the meantime we 
may look with interest on writers and thinkers like Keshub 
Chunder Sen, who perhaps are the! pioneers of changes of which 
we cannot yet imagine the direction or the extent. 

The lectures appear to have created some excitement in England, 
which has been increased by the presence of the writer, and by 
hearing him speak and preach. ‘They are, as we have said, re- 
markable productions for a man whose native language is not 
English, and whose native language was an Oriental one. There 
is much that is pleasing in what the writer shows of his own 
mind and habitual ways of thinking and feeling. It was to be 
expected, from his eclectic position and his twofold relation to 
England and India, that he would be oe sympathetic, 
and just; but there is more than this, With a manly straight- 
forwardness and a manly warmth, there is a grave and refined 
—_ of what is spiritually elevated, noble, and pure. 

atever may be our estimate of him asa religious reformer of 
India and of Christendom, it is at least satisfactory that, whatever 
may be said against our rule in India, types of character like this 
are the direct product of it, and that without it they would have 
been impossible. 

But to an English reader the lectures, apart from their Indian 
origin, can hardly be said to be calculated to arrest or repa 
attention. They are simply an echo of what we are familiar wit 
here; and we look through them in vain, as far as ideas go, for 
anything that seems distinctive of the Oriental mind and cast 
of character. The subjects of the lectures are, Jesus Christ, 

and Asia; Great Men; Regenerating Faith; The Future 

Church, The theological side of them is treated as they would be 

treated by the more reverent and warmer school of advanced 

Liberal theologians; the ethical treatment shows that India as 

well as England owns the influence of Mr. Carlyle. The lectures 

are gratifying, sometimes inspiring, to our feelings. We cannot 

but say that they are unsatisfactory, and at times even provoking, 

to our intellect. They show the writer's sympathy for moral 

nobleness, sweetness, and refinement rather than his power to 

grasp and measure the elements of the great questions which beset 

his oe as @ religious inquirer and reformer. The best of his 

- ished lectures is one entitled Regenerating Faith. Itis a very 

beautiful and touching expansion of ideas, which are now common 
in all Christian literature, respecting the moral effect on character, 
to elevate and purify it, of single-hearted and real convictions on 
the great truths of religion. Some of our best preachers need not 
have been ashamed of some of its pages, which draw the picture 
of childlike innocence, and speak of the secret of its power over 
temptation. But weseek in vain for any clear and strong intellectual 
foundation for the writer's eloquent and evidently earnest appeals. 
the philosophy of them, so far as it appears, is cloudy and indis- 

tinct, If any one wishes to see an instance of the fatal fascination 
which Mr. Carlyle’s doctrine of the heroic has exercised on an 
Eastern, and particularly an Indian, mind, he will ‘ind one of 
tare perfection, from the absolute unconsciousness shown by the 
Writer that he is talking nonsense, in the lecture on Great Men:— 

Great men, though human, are divine, This is the strikin liarit 
of all great men. them we see a strange and mysterious pod of 
the human and the divine nature, of the earthly and the heavenly. . > 
A deep mystery hangs over the root of his life... . . Ifa prophet is not 

ishe amere man? That cannot be. Such a hypothesis would not 
adequately explain all the problems of hislife. The fact is, as I have alread: 
said, he is both divine and human ; heis both God and man. Heisa “God- 
man.” He is an “incarnation ” of God. Yes, I look upon a prophet as a 
divine incarnation ; in this sense, that he is the spirit of God, manifest in 
human flesh. True incarnation is not, as popular theology defines it, the 
lute perfection of the divine nature embodied in mortal form; it is not 
the God of the Universe putting on a human body; . . it simply means 
God manifest in humanity ; not God made man, but God in man. 


Of course we are all of us familiar with language of something of 
nw same kind in the mouths of writers of very different views. 
ut what is curious here is the simplicity with which the writer 


lays down his propositions, as if he were merely putting in clearer 
or more comprehensive words what all the world really holds. 
It is not meant for mere rhetoric or poetry, but for a distinct 
statement of fact, to correct a popular error; and the odd thing is 
that it never occurs to the writer to ask himself whether it is 
worth while laying down oe apn of some difficulty and 
reach, merely on his own authority, without the slightest thought 
of proving or explaining them, or making clear what he means. 


Language of this kind, vague, ambitious, and misty, and more- 
over not even original in its grandiloquence or showing an attempt 
at first hand, genuine though unsuccessful, to grapple with large 
and complex thought, is a considerable abatement to the intrinsic 
interest of these lectures. They do show on the of the writer 
a deep and delicate sense of the excellence and charm of Christian 
morality, But they show a very insufficient power of pene- 
trating to its real roots, and judging of the conditions on which it 
rests. They set forth, always earnestly and sometimes eloquently, 
what ought to be the results of an adequate and elevated religion, 
what ought to be the results of such a religion on that of the 
Gospels, But the writer does not trouble himself with anything 
beyond the results; he does not trouble himself to ask what are 
the suppositions and fundamental beliefs, not less indispensable 
because kept in the background, which are the spring and the 
support of these results. It does not seem to have struck him that 
the high morality which he extols and preaches is itself the fruit 
of a long, slow, painful course of development and culture; that, 
even with the New Testament in his hand, his own thoughts of 
its meaning would be very different if they had not been widened 
and quickened by the spiritual enlargement and refinement which 
are among the historical results of the diversified religious educa- 
tion of Christendom. Thus, for instance, he is very fervent 
against sectarianism and the spirit of bigotry. It is in the highest 
degree natural that a Hindoo wishing to appropriate the greatness 
and strength of Christianity should be deeply struck and moved 
by the quarrels of Christians, and their mixture of pettiness and 
bitterness. Still, if he undertakes to comment on them, he ought 
to understand something about them, and how they are to be 
accounted for, But when we are told thatitis — * 
the evil of awarding exclusive honour to particular prophets that has 
filled the religious world with jealousies, hatred, and sanguinary strife, and 
made their followers plunge the dagger of brutal animosity into each other’s 
breast : in fact, it is this which has mainly originated sectarianism and 
multiplied hostile Churches— : 
though we fully recognise the wholesomeness and necessity of 
the warning given, little as we love prophet worship, it is 
difficult to a smile at the gravity and with 
which it is here assigned as the simple and obvious cause of 
“sectarianism and hostile Churches” ; as if the writer had never 
heard of deep and difficult questions, and of their power to in- 
terest and divide men. It is well to denounce sectarianism ; but 
if a man expects to do so with effect he must not show shallow 
views of the causes which produce and sustain it. 


But these lectures, though they may not in themselves have 
anything very striking or new except the high and earnest tone 
of feeling which pervades them, open reflections as to the religious 
er ects of India. The importance of the movement of which 

eshub Chunder Sen is the spokesman lies in its significance in 
relation to Oriental minds. That it has already exerted a certain 
amount of influeuce we are assured. What are the chances of its 
taking such a shape as to enable this new religious philosophy to re- 
place the older native religions? What are its advantages over other 
and more customary ways of presenting Western religious ideas to 
Eastern proselytes? It has undoubtedly one ee € that it is 
a thing of native growth. It starts from a basis which Indian 
thinkers have laid down for themselves, and on which they build 
only just so much as suits them of the teaching which sways the 
West, and comes with a Western stamp on it. It ought, therefore, in 
itself to be more adapted to attract and influence men brought 
up in Indian ways of thought than anything imported from a 
remote and in many ways thoroughly Wc Hy form of reli- 
gious and social life. And as far as we are able to judge, among 
men who are at once intellectually vigorous and morally of noble 
temper and capable of high aims, its chances are considerable of 
making a deep and permanent impression. But as a religion of 
the future for India we do not see in it any signs of conquest. 
In the first place, though it has been worked out by Indian 
minds, it is after all essentially Western. It is but a reflex, and 
rather a pale one, of a phase of religious thought and sentiment, 
the product of our own religious history and accumulating reli- 
gious difficulties, which lies at the bottom of much of our gpa 
writing and has besides some very eloquent and powerful ex- 
pounders. To the mass of Indian society it will be only one form 
the more of Western religion; one Christian sect the more in 
addition to those already there, assailing the old native faiths. 
Then it is difficult to imagine a religion making progress, espe- 
cially in the East, without something that can be called doctrines ; 
something which the mind can lay hold of as a definite answer to 
inevitable questions; something which it can say to itself that 
it believes and by imagination realizes. A strong high moral 
tone can hardly be relied upon by itself to recommend a religion 
which aspires to be popular; it needs besides an object of faith ; 
it needs to take account of moral evil and sin, and to confront it 
more directly than by simply preaching its opposites. An Indian 
who asked what he was to believe of the person whom he wor- 
shipped, and what he was to think when his conscience recalled 
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his sins, might be told by this new religion that he had better not 
ask such questions too closely. His conclusion would probably 
be that he could do without the religion, ~ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN B. GOUGH.* 


be: is a book which the reader will probably put down with an 
odd mixture of feelings. He will find a certain simplicity and 
frankness about it which is rather prepossessing. Mr. Gough apolo- 
gizes with much equanimity for his literary shortcomings. Owingtoa 
miscalculation of the quantity of copy required, he has been obliged, 
he tells us, to cancel some portions, thus producing “some 
awkward and sudden breaks in the narrative,’ and an abrupt 
conclusion. He thinks, not unnaturally, that much of what has 
been omitted might have been retained, and even admits that 
some things may have been inserted which might as well have 
been left out. In this last opinion we are forced to concur. The 
book is still about twice the length it ought to have been, and 
there is a great deal of very dreary matter, consisting apparently 
of a simple republication of Mr. Gough’s business diary, and of a 

uantity of irrelevant ae cuttings and repetitions of very 
Kocetiiens commonplaces. However, by judicious skipping the 
intelligent reader may put together a picture of character which 
is not without its interest. Whether he will be attracted or 
repelled upon the whole is a matter which must depend upon 
individual tastes, and we will endeavour, without prejudging the 
question, to present him with a copy of Mr. Gough’s self-drawn 
portrait on a very reduced scale. 

Mr. Gough, we must begin by saying to those ignorant of his 
reputation, is a well-known Temperance orator, though he is 
modest enough to repudiate the oratorical title. He was born in 
England in 1817, his father having been a private soldier in the 
40th and 52nd Regiments, and having served in the Penin- 
sular war. His mother managed to give him a better edu- 
cation than that usual in his class, and he went out to 
America at the age of twelve, with the view of making his for- 
tune. After various vicissitudes he got employment as a book- 
binder, and made a few attempts to rise by his talents as an actor 
in low comedy. Unluckily he took to drink, and appears from his 
own account to have been on the verge of delirium tremens. His 
first wife and child died, and he was drunk before they were 
buried. Gradually he became a notorious drunkard and spent 
every cent’ he could raise upon liquor. At the lowest ebb of his 
fortunes he was induced to take the pledge and join in the tem- 

rance agitation then going on in America. He became rapidly 

nown as a good speaker, and, though he once relapsed into drink, 
he has since maintained a high character. It appears that he now 
makes as much as 2,000l. a year by his lectures; he has addressed 
crowded audiences in England and America, and he regards him- 
self as a brand snatched from the burning and a brilliant example 
to all the too numerous drunkards in both hemispheres. Ever 
since his conversion he has been going about the world telling 
over and over again the story of his life. He makes, as he tells 
us, no particular pretence to logic, and, if possible, less pretence 
to learning. He simply says in a great variety of forms, “ Once I 
was a — being on the verge of the grave; now I am a 
thoroughly respectable gentleman, with a wife and family, a plea- 
sant house of my own, 2,000/. a year earned by my own exertions, 
and, in short, with everything handsome about me.” The example 
is a very forcible one, and we may fully believe, though we are 
far from sympathizing with all Mr. Gough’s views, that he has 
done a great deal of good, and persuaded a large number of unfor- 
tunate victims of drink to retrace their steps and climb at least 
some steps of the ladder which he has so successfully mounted. 

The odd part of the book is, as may be supposed from this 
summary, the queer mixture of the material and the spiritual 
points of view. Mr. Gough may be considered as the successor 
and representative in modern times of the moral reformers who 
have risen up at different periods to protest against the prevailing 
vices of theirday. Judging him by this standard, we may admit 
that the evil which he Teobenten is one which scarcely yields in 
intensity to the worst of those which have provoked the indigna- 
tion of former preachers ; we may say too that, if Mr. Gough is far 
from deserving a conspicuous place amongst the benefactors of 
their species, he has done something to raise many English and 
American working-men to a conviction of the sinfulness of the 
habit which he attacks; but we must add that the modern 
reformer, if Mr. Gough is to be taken as a fair specimen, has some- 
thing curiously prosaic and limited about him. Our ideal of a 

rophet is of one who gives up his life to the benefit of his 
ellow-creatures ; who stirs the deepest emotions of his hearers 
by appealing to their highest faith; and who, if he is not in- 
accessible to sympathy, is at least above the vulgar applause which 
speaks throug soneaee articles and the tremendous cheers of 
public meetings. Now Mr. Gough, if he benefits his fellow- 
creatures, has succeeded simultaneously in getting a very comfort- 
able position for himself; he appeals to his audience, not so much 
by more spiritual motives, as by putting into very plain language 

e sort of teaching which Hogarth embodied in his pictures—the 
idle apprentice takes to drinking gin and ends at the gallows, the 
industrious apprentice marries his master’s daughter and ulti- 
mately becomes Lord Mayor of London; and, finally, Mr. Gough 
seems to have preserved with touching affection all the notices of 


* Autobi John : 
Nene eee B. Gough. London: Sampson Low, Son, & 


the public press which have occasionally borne witness to hig 
oratorical triumphs. We might draw a queer parallel between 
Mr. Gough’s records and some of the narratives of 
of a loftier stamp. We may remember, for example, certain 
eloquent catalogues of the sufferings and labours endured by the 
early missionaries of Christianity. How would they read besidg 
such a statement as this? “ From May 14, 1843, to June, 
1869, I have delivered 6,064 public addresses, and travelled 
272,235 miles, independent of all travelling for pleasure or op 
occasions not connected with my work. Of the addresses, 44 
were delivered gratuitously. There were up to 185 3—when'l 
first went to England—z15,179 names obtained to the pledge,” 
&c. &e. To which we may add from another table that his average 
receipts per lecture were in 1843, $2.77, and rose gradually ti] 
in 1860 they were $60.10, and in 1867 no less than $173.39, 
Obviously there have been parts of the world where they ‘hat 
know everything, and certainly had not discovered how mankind 
might be reformed whilst the reformer might pocket over thirty 
pounds a nigut. 

The persecutions, again, encountered by Mr. Gough do not stand 
a very good comparison with the scourgings and imprison. 
ments of which we have read elsewhere. The worst thing that 
happened to him in this direction was a circumstance thus 
described :—“ A pamphlet written by a Mr. Snelling, of Boston— 
entitled Goughiana—a thing so vile that as it dropped from his 
pen it fell dead from its own corruption—a thing that no 
able paper alluded to here (¢.e. in America), was sent over to 
England, and the galvanized corpse of the most abominable slander 
ever perpetrated against any human being was paraded in pamphlet 
form.” It seems, or at least it is suggested as probable, that some 
of the teetotal speakers in England were jealous of Mr. Gough's 
success, and one of them spread a report that he had been 
quently seen drunk at the time when his lectures on intemperance 
were drawing crowded audiences. Mr.Gough very properly resisted 
this attack by bringing an action for libel in the Court of Exchequer, 
and the defendant withdrew charges which he was utterly unable 
to — and which, so far as we can judge, were an exaggerated 
and distorted account of the lapse of which Mr. Gough has given 
a very frank account. If his persecutions were not unbearable, his 
reward has been considerable. Two of the illustrations in this vo- 
lume represent the humble cottage in which Mr. Gough first drew 
breath, and the exceedingly comfortable residence of which he is 
now the happy proprietor. A supplementary picture introduces us 
to Mr. Gough’s commodious library, and suggests that the interior 
correspond to the external charms of his dwelling-place. On 
another page we have a list of the presents made to Mr. Gough 
on his silver wedding, on which occasion original poems wer 
delivered by James P. Congdon, of New Bedford, and Rev. E. P. 
Dyer, of Shrewsbury, and a song was sung by Rev. W. Phipps, of 
Paxton, Mass. The presents included a massive solid silver 
épergne, elaborately described and valued at one thousand dollar, 
a number of silver spoons, vases, and nutcrackers, photograph 
bouquets, a rare old coin, and a copy of Wyeliffe’s Bible. 
hundred and five friends from America and England sent congre 
tulatory letters, and a memorial pamphlet was issued by the 
Committee. Altogether, in Yankee phrase, Mr. Gough and his 
267 guests appear to have had a very good time of it. Finally, 
we will remark that Mr. Gough has generally encountered mor 
enthusiastic audiences in his assaults on the Monster, as he 
delights to describe it, than some persons who in old times 
offended the worshippers of Diana of the Ephesians. He admits 
that, if his personal presence is not exactly contemptible, he is 
“awkward and ungraceful,” and has an awkward habit of shaking 
his coat-tails, together with an unrestrained vehemence of gesti- 
culation, which once led him unintentionally to plant what 
he calls a “stinger in the face” of the reverend gen 
tleman whose church he was honouring with an oration 
Moreover, a description of himself which he quotes very 
honestly declares that no one can listen to him for a 
hour without coming to the conclusion that he is “nothi 
more than a theatrical mountebank”; and he says, tho 
these are obviously devices of the enemy, that he has been 
called a “sycophantic weedling,” a “ priestly vassal,” a “ wilful 
liar or a consummate ass,” and a “religious thief.” But, on the 
other hand, he has received whole pages of glowing eulogy. 
Soyer—the last man, it might be thought, to praise a teetotaller— 
called him a “sublime man”; Lord Shaftesbury pronounced upon 
him, as another writer tells us, the “ most flattering yet truthial 
eulogiums ” ; his “ mode of address is one of which mankind will 
never tire until human nature becomes divested of its inherent p2 
perties” ; and so we should think, if it be true that his = ing 
is “a species of mortar firing, in which old nails, broken bottles, 
chips of iron, and bits of metal with balls of lead—anything, 
thing partaking of the nature of a missile are available,” W 
“the compound mass is showered forth with resistless might and 
powerful execution.” We are not surprised to hear of his “fervid 
eloquence and marvellous power of execution,” his “en 
human sympathy and deep-toned piety”; or to be told of “& 
heaving surge of humanity which rose en masse to welcome bim, 
as if lashed into a very tempest of enthusiasm.” To prevent mis- 
conception, we will add that this eloquence is the product of the 
genuine British penny-a-liner, and we will leave our readers to 
imagine what might be the force of American eloquence upon 
same topic. 

Perhaps it is not quite fair to try Mr. Gough by the highest 
standard. A disreputable and drunken artisan who has raised 
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himself to the capaci of earning 2,000/. a year by his eloquence 
may be pardoned for Tittle vanity and a few lapses 
from guod taste. He is not quite of the heroic mould; but he is 
in the main a sensible and energetic man, of considerable ability 
though small cultivation, whose example might be set before 
many persons in his former condition with considerable profit. 
Perhaps a lesson of this rather prosaic kind may be more on a 
level with many minds than those due to teachers of a loftier 

. We will only add that Mr. Gough has a certain sense of 
humour, though he thinks it right to declare that his “ tendency to 
make fun” has done him no good. However, it has led to his 
introducing one or two amusing stories in a rather prosy volume, of 
which we may venture to quote a specimen ortwo. The following 
jgaquaint example of a practice which Mr. Gough properly appre- 
tiates. A certain minister pas at his lecture, he says, after 
opening the proceedings with a prayer, proceeded to say, “ Ladies 
aud Gentlemen, as L have informed you in my prayer, the 
temperance cause is in a healthy state, &c.” Another gentleman 

ed on a similar occasion “ that the height of the platform may 
not so interfere with the comfort of the lecturer but that he ma 
be able to give us as good a lecture here as in other rooms.” And, 
to conclude, we may quote the following effusion of an elder who 
was invited to pray on the day after a battle :—“Oh, Lord! I 
never see such a day as it was yesterday, and I don’t believe you 
ever did.” Extempore prayer has its difliculties. 


MARGOLIOUTH’S ANGLO-HEBREWS IN EAST-ANGLIA.* 

JHE Archeological Institute—we beg its pardon, the Royal 

Archeological Institute—seems to have gone down a good 
deal in the world since the days when it was the means of putting 
forth the historical works of Dr. Guest and the architectural 
works of Professor Willis. We have before us a specimen of the 
results of the Bury St. Edmunds meeting, which certainly calls 
for the immediate appearance of some other results of first-rate 
merit to counterbalance it. It must in justice be said that Dr. 
Margoliouth’s book is not published by the Institute. But it was 
read at one of their meetings, and, according to the Doctor him- 
self, it seems to have received a good deal of admiration when it 
was read. Now we are far from saying that bits of solid infor- 
mation may not be picked up out of the volume; but they are 
so overlaid with twaddle that it needs a vehement elfurt of con- 
scientiousness to discern and to do justice to them. A really in- 
teresting subject, a curious episode in English history, is made 
ridiculous by the sentimental and quasi-religious talk with which 
it isdaubed over. 

The history of the Jews in England or in any other European 
country, traced out soberly by the light of chronicles, documents, 
and architectural remains, would be a really valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of past times. The position of the Jews was a 
very remarkable one, and many of the Jews themselves seem to 
have been remarkable men. eir position in the country was, in 

int of law, something wholly exceptional. Their state of com- 

ined privilege and persecution may perhaps have its parallel in 
the history of religious communities in the East. The whole 
Orthodox Church in the Turkish dominions might for a long time 
have been said to be at once established and persecuted ; but there 
is a wide ditierence between the great bulk of the inhabitants of 
acountry and a sinall and isolated class of foreign immigrants, 
distinguished moreover by the exceptional possession of a parti- 
cular kind of wealth. The Jews settled in England do not indeed 
seem to have ranked high in the esteem of their brethren in general, 
or to have contributed much to the intellectual movements which 
took place among the Jews of the early middle age. Still they 
Were members of the same body, a body which, isolated as it was, 
could do but little in the way of general enlightenment, but which 
widoubtedly kept up a high standard among its own mem- 
bers. All this is worthy to be thoroughly worked out, but 
it must be worked out in a bold, mauly, critical spirit. We 
must have no intrusion of the maudlin sentimentality of Exeter 
Hall; we must deal with the historic Jews as we find 
them, not with the “dear Jews” of a May Meeting. The 
man, Jew or Christian, who undertakes it, must lay aside all 
prejudices and must look the facts as fully in the face as if he were 
searching into the driest problem of archeology: As long as to 
talk about Jews is supposed in any way to profit the soul, as 
long as we are brought in any way within the influence of 
“ that sweet word Mesopotamia,” history cannot exist. We must 
earn to deal with Jews and Chaldees as dispassionately as we 
should deal with Basques and Burgundians. Dr. Margoliouth 
at any rate has not learned this art. Every word that he writes 
Savours of the pulpit or the platform. 
We pass by a preface and several other pages of twaddle, and 
€ our way to Dr, Margoliouth’s notions about the Jews in 
East-Anglia and in Britain in general. It is well for all of us to 
know our place, and all dwellers in this island, Celts or Teutons, 
will do well to bear in mind for the future that they are alike 
mere inwuders on Jewish ground. Not only Hengest, but Cad- 
walader himself, had as little business here in Britain as either 
ns or Crusaders had in Jerusalem. “The Anglo-Hebrews ” 
Were, according to Ur. Margoliouth, “ the oldest settlers in this 
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island.” Those who drove them out in 1290 were “comparatively 
recent settlers.” The Jews, it seems, came into Britain in the days: 
of Solomon, seeking for tin. “A small remnant of that monarch’s 
subjects remained in Cornwall since that time.” Dr. Margoliouth 
has “ traced that remnant by the paths of philology and by the 
byways of nomenclature.” There is a story of a man spelling out 
a waypost with great difficulty, and at last making out the writi 
to be “ This road goes nowhere.” Dr. Margoliouth’s paths 
byways seem to lead towards the same quarter. They guide him 
into the lowest quag of preescientific pity of fancying 
that the Celtic tongues are Hebrew. e suppose that the Celts, 
coming into the island at some time after the reign of Solomon, 
adopted the speech of the small remnant which they found in Corn- 
=k For if the Semitic colony was only a small remnant and 
remained in Cornwall only, they could hardly have been the fore- 
fathers of the whole Celtic population of Britain. This change of 
language is very remarkable, but it is hardly so remarkable as the 
fact that the apparently mingled race of Jews and Britons some~- 
how got called ‘* Anglo-Hebrews.” This, 4. as it seems, must 
have happened at a very early time, as the Hebrew Chronicles 
quoted by Dr. Margoliouth assure us that Augustus made an edict 
in favour of the Jews in the “ British territory, which is the 
country Angleterre, and which is designated England in the ver- 
nacular.” Ie also did the like for other Jews “beyond the Indian. 
Sea.” Now if we can believe that Augustus exercised jurisdiction 
in Britain, and even, it seems, beyond Britain—that is, we sup- 
pose, in Ireland—and also beyond the Indian Sea, it is not 
much harder to believe that he spoke English and French. 
And accordingly, “in the 7zemach David, a Hebrew Chronicle of 
some importance, written by Rabbi David Ganz,” and from which 
Dr. Margoliouth gives us an extract (without points) in his 
Appendix, we do in all soberness find our island. spoken of as 
and So we suppose that we 
must believe about Augustus, and we suppose we must also 
believe that Gildas was “the proto-Anglo-historian.” But it 
is the last pound that breaks the camel’s—the Gimel’s—back, and 
when Dr. Margoliouth goes on, aecording to the Oxford pun, to 
“Ingulf us” in the swamps of Crowland, we begin to draw back, 
Dr. Margoliouth’s general medizval scholarship may perhaps be- 
tested by the fact that when he finds a king keeping WVatale, Noél, 
or Christmas, he fancies it to be the monarch’s own birthday. 
But we are more concerned with his doings among his own folk, 
or those whom he fancies to be his own folk. For Dr. 
liouth has, among other weaknesses, a wealmess for fancying that 
every one who bears an Old Testament name must have been of 
Jewish descent. What he would make of Simon of Montfort, of 
Elias of La Fléche and his brother Enoch, does not appear. From 
Simon he was perhaps warned off by a prudent correspondent who- 
told him that “the Norman thieves” were rather fond of the 
name. But he pounces with glee on Solomon, King of Britanny, 
on the Manasses of Domesday, and on Abbot Sampson of Bury.. 
Nay, because certain Jews somehow got to be called Benedict or 
Bennet, we are told that Dr. Margoliouth “never yet met a man 
of that name whose countenance was not marked with strong 
Jewish features.” Has he got photographs of the original St. 
Benedict and of the “ Northumbrian gentleman ” Benedict Biscop ? 
Benedict being a Norwich Jew leads us at once to the immediate: 
subject “ the historic Anglo-Hebrews of East-Anglia.” Their chief’ 
tangible memorial is the well known house in Bury,called Moyses” 
Hall. In examining this building, it did not occur to Dr. Margo- 
liouth to compare it with the still more famous Jews’ House at. 
Lincoln. Neither did it occur to him to look in so obvious a 
book as Mr. Hudson Turner’s (or rather Mr. Parker’s) Domestic 
Architecture, till his “ attention was directed to it” after bis own. 
account was written, and seemingly printed. But he “ finds it. 
to correspond, in its architectural details, with the oldest existing 
synagogue in Europe, that of Prague.” There is the slight 
difficulty that the house at Bury is undoubtedly of the twelfth 
century, while Mr. G. G. Scott describes the Prague synagogue: 
as a pure specimen of work of the fourteenth. After this we 
must decline to follow Dr. Margoliouth through his exposition of 
the ritual and domestic arrangements of the building at Bury. 
Into the interesting question which has been started, whether the- 
use of stone for strictly domestic architecture was not introduced in 
Western Europe by the Jews—a question which must be studied at. 
Dol and Le Mans as well as at Lincoln and Bury—he does not enter 
atall. Nor has be anything to tell us about that curious accountin 
Rigord’s Life of Philip Augustus, how the synagogues at Orleans 
and Etampes were seized and turned into churches—an account which 
suggests the question whether the strange and anomalous fortitied 
church of Notre Dame at Etampes contains any portions of the 
Hebrew building. But the great subject of Dr. Margoliouth’s talk is. 
a certain pot with a Hebrew inscription, which was found somewhere: 
in Suffolk in the seventeenth century. Dr. Margoliouth does not 
seem to have seen it, or to know where it is, though we have 
heard hints that it is somewhere in the British Museum. The 
Doctor, however, criticizes it very freely on the ~~ of a 
pen-and-ink sketch. It was bought by Dr. Covell, Master of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, the author of the Account of the 
Greek Church, of whom it is certainly not wonderful to hear that he 
“ knew sufficient of the Hebrew alphabet to be aware that the 
inscription on the cincture of his purchase was not Greek.” Divers 
people, it seems, both “ Anglo-Hebrews” and members of the 
inferior class of “ Anglo-Gentiles,” explained the inscription 
wrongly, but at last Dr. Margoliouth has of course explained it 
rightly. So of course we are bound to believe, though we cer- 
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tainly should have more faith in the explanation if the Doctor 
had seen the pot with his own eyes. 

The Apropos Essay is devoted to prove, first, that the annals of 
the Jews in England ought to be written, a point on which we 
fully agree with Dr. Margoliouth ; and further, that they cannot 
be written by a stiff-necked traditional Jew, or by a rationalizing 
Jew, nor yet by a Gentile, not even by “a Gentile Stanley” or 
“a Gentile Froude,” but only by a person of a class darkly de- 
scribed as “a Niebuhr-Jewish Historian ”’—a class from whom 
we may expect “a reliable, sound, critical, and unbiassed history 
of the Jews.” This class, we somehow cannot help thinking, must 
be co-extensive with Dr. Margoliouth himself. Of his achieve- 
ments in the critical and unbiassed line we will give two speci- 
mens :— 

Were the aboriginal Britons wrong in aoving given up their hideous and 
murderous form of idolatry for “ the glorious Gospel of the living God ?” 
In what condition would now the British sages have been, if all their 
ancestors had died worshippers of Odin, or Thor ? 

The aboriginal Britons, the first settlers in the island, were, we 
were taught by Dr. Margoliouth, no other than the Hebrews 
themselves. ow it is still more strange to find Hebrew 
worshippers of Odin and Thor than it would be to find worshippers 
of them among those whom we should more naturally understand 
by the name of aboriginal Britons. As for that unhappy being, an 

nglishman, or in Dr. Margoliouth’s dialect, an “ Anglo-Gentile,” 
it is well that he should learn his proper place:— ; 

Others may think what they please ; but I consider that it is an infinitely 
higher honour—I mean for people who seek honour one from another, 
in consideration of pedigree—to be able to trace one’s descent, be it ever so 
remotely, to the sacred race, than to the equivocal races of Saxon, Dane, 
Norman, Batavian, &c. &c. 


COX’S MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS.* 
(Second Notice.) 


She question concerning the revolting nature of acts ascribed 
in mythology to divine personages receives a satisfactory 
solution in many cases through the simple adoption of the Solar 
theory. Ixién (the Sun) rises gradually up to the height of 
heaven, and may in mythical language be described as aspiring to 
the love of Héré, the Queen of heaven; but when he cannot 
ascend higher he may very properly be regarded as forced by the 
King of heaven to roll his fiery wheel (apt figure of the Sun 
himself) downwards for ever. Kronos eats his own children, 
because the successive Days, the offspring of Time, are each in 
turn swallowed up into the never-sated stomach of Time itself. 
Tantalus roasts his son as an offering to Zeus, because the Sun, 
attaining to his mid-day heat, withers up the very fruits he had 
himself brought to perfection. The Sun, constantly journeying 
onwards through the heavens, and always showing the same 
brilliant exultant face, can hardly be fancied as mourning, and is 
therefore provided with new happiness in the love of some beau- 
tiful maiden in rap land over which he travels, till at length, 
as Endymion, he sinks down wearied and sleeps, yet even then is 
looked on with loving eyes by the moon (Seléné). If these 
beings are regarded as governed by human or divine moral laws, 
they excite the disgust which belongs to the infraction of these 
laws. But if the present interpretation be true, such disgust 
fails to reach them, for they were not anthropomorphic concep- 
tions of deity, but ideal modes of expression for physical pheno- 
mena to which moral laws are utterly inapplicable. 

The Solar theory, then, introduces us to a wide field of mytho- 
logy, and explains the basis on which countless stories rest. We 
find representatives of the Sun not only among the higher gods, 
such as Phoebus Apollo and Baldr, but also among the heroes or 
demigods in numbers which surprise us, till we remember that the 
myths which tell their adventures are mainly local, and give evi- 
dence of the ubiquitous presence under various names of this greatest 
power in nature. Thus not only Helios and Phaethon his son, but 
Orpheus, Memnon, Heraklés, Perseus, Theseus, Ixién, Bellero- 
phon, Oidipous, Achilleus, Odysseus, Meleagros, and many others, 
are claimed by Mr. Cox as bearing this character; and though the 
result must be “seams, bes those who know their stories only as 
poets and Apollodorus have manipulated them, it is certainly sup- 
ported by very cogent arguments. Many of them follow the course 
of the sun from east to west, and are constant travellers; others 
are by their genealogy clearly of solar descent (from Zeus, Helios, 
&c.); others bear the solar character of toil for masters meaner 
than themselves; others, after a brilliant and valiant youth, sink 
into inaction, suggested by the lassitude produced by the heat of the 
tropical day, and only resume their great powers towards the close 
of their career. The Norse mythology reproduces the same heroes 
in Sigmund the son of Volsung, arel bis son Sigurd; and the Ger- 
man Nibelungen Lied expands the story of the latter somewhat in 
the same manner as the Udyssey treats that of Odysseus. Even 
more strikingly does the cycle of romances about King Arthur 
exhibit the same characteristics that we find in the Greek stories 
of Solar heroes :— 

As useless for all historical purposes, and as valuable to the comparative 
——e is the significant romance of King Arthur, Probably in no 
other series of legends is there a more manifest recurrence of the same myth 
under different forms. The structure of the tale is simple enough. Arthur 
himself is simply a reproduction of Sigurd or Perseus. Round him are other 
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brave knights, and these, not less than hinaself, must have their adventures. 
and thus Arthur and Balin answer respectively to Achilleus and Odysseus 
in the Achaian hosts. . . . Stripped thus of its adventitious matter, the 
poem assumes a form common to the traditions or folk-lore of all the Tey. 
tonic, or even all the Aryaa nations. Not only is the wonderful sword of 
Roland seen again in the first blade granted to King Arthur, but the story 
of the mode in which Arthur becomes master of it is precisely the story of 
the Teutonic Sigurd and the Greek Theseus. We might almost say with 
truth that there is not a single incident with which we are not familiar jn 
the earlier legends. The fortunes of Igraine, Arthur’s mother, are precisely 
those of Alkméné, Uther playing the part of Zeus, while Gorlois takes the 
place of Amphitryon. As soon as he is born, Arthur is wrapped in a cloth 
of gold, the same glittering raiment which in the Homeric hymn the 
nymphs wrap round the new-born Pheibos, and, like the infant Cyrus, who 
is arrayed in the same splendid garb, is placed in the hands of a poor 
whom the persons charged with him, like Harpagos, meet at the postern- 
gate of the castle. In his house the child grows, like Cyrus and Romulus 
and others, a model of human beauty, and, like them, he cannot long abide 
in his lowly station. Some one must be chosen king, and the trial is to be 
that which Odin appointed for the recovery of the sword Gram, which he 
had thrust up to the hilt in the great rooftree of Volsung’s hall. There wag 
seen in the churchyard, at the east end by the high altar, a great stone 
formed square, and in the midst thereof was like an anvil of steel a foot 
high, and therein stuck a fair sword naked by the point, and letters of 
gold were written about the sword, that said thus, “ Whoso pulleth out this 
sword out of this stone and anvil is rightwise born King of England.” , , , 
None now can draw it forth but Arthur, to whose touch it yields without 
force or pressure. . . But although, like the playmates of Cyrus, the 
knights scorn to be governed by a boy whom they hold to be baseborn, yet 
they are compelled to yield to the ordeal of the stone, and Arthur, being 
made king, forgives them all. The sword thus gained is, in Arthur's first 
war, so bright in his enemies’ eyes, that it gives light like thirty torches, as 
the glorious radiance flashes up to heaven when Achilleus dons his armour, 
But this weapon is not to be the blade with which Arthur is to perform his 
greatest exploits, Like the sword of Odin in the Volsung story, it is snapped 
in twain in the conflict with Pellinore; but it is of course brought back to 
him in the form of Excalibur, by a maiden who answers to Thetis or to 
Hjordis. Arthur, riding with Merlin along a lake, becomes “ ware of an 
arm clothed in white samite that held a fair sword in the hand.” This isthe 
fatal weapon, whose scabbard answers precisely to the panoply of Achilleus, 
for while he wears it Arthur cannot shed blood, even though he be wounded, 
Like all the other sons of Helios, Arthur has his enemies, and King Rience 
demands as a sign of homage the beard of Arthur, which gleams like 
the splendour of the golden locks or rays of Phoibos Akersekomes. The 
demand is refused, but in the medixval romance there is room for others 
who reflect the glory of Arthur, while his own splendour is for the time 
obscured. . . . On the significance of the Round Table we must speak 
elsewhere. It is enough for the present to note that it comes to Arthur with 
the bride whose dowry is to be to him as fatal as the treasures of the Argive 
Helen to Menelaos. In the warning of Merlin that Guinevere “is not 
wholesome for him,” we see that earlier conception of Helen in which the 
Attic tragedians differ so pointedly from the poets of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
As Helen is to be the ruin of cities, of men, and of ships, so is Guinevere 
to bring misery on herself and on all around her. Dangers thicken round 
Arthur, and he is assailed by enemies as dangerous as Kirké and Kalypso to 
Odysseus. The Fay Morgan seeks to steal Excalibur, and succeeds in getting 
the scabbard, which she throws into a lake, and Arthur now may both 
bleed anddie. . . . But even at the last the story exhibits the influence 
of the old myth. Neither Arthur himself nor any others think that he is 
really dying. His own words are, “I will unto the vale of Avilion, to heal 
me of my grievous wound.” ‘There, in the shadowy valley in which 
Endymion sinks to sleep, the thought of the renewed life in store for 
Memnon or Sarpéd6n or Adonis showed itself in the epitaph 


Hic jacet Arthurus, rex quondam rexque futurus. 


The ancient simple myths were joined together and developed 
into long stories, as we boa just seen in the exposition of that of 
Arthur, which moreover is further lengthened out by the insertion 
of the separate histories of each of his chief knights, including the 
search of each for the San Grael. The Iliad and the Odyssey 
furnish the most eminent examples of this; and a history of 
mythology would be imperfect indeed if it threw no light on the 
original stories which lie together embodied in these great epics, 
Mr. Cox devotes a large part of his work to the demonstration of 
the mythic element which he findsin these. He speaks of them 
as the epics which bear the name of Homer, and of their writers 
in the plural, and evidently regards their composition or compi- 
lation as very much later than they are usually assumed to be, He 
insists on the facts proved by Mr. Paley, that 

Although two Greek plays, and two only, are taken directly—the one 
from our Iliad, the other from our Odyssey—the allusions to these poems are 
singularly few, and those few often uncertain, in the writers previous to the 
time of Plato. Nay, although these earlier writers speak not unfrequently 
of Homeric poems and Homeric subjects, we find in far the larger number 
of instances, that the epithet is applied to poems which no longer exist, or 
to subjects which are not treated in our Iliad or Odyssey. “Out of at least 
thirty-five such references in Pindar, only about seven have a distinct refer- 
ence to our present Iliad or Odyssey”; and even in some of these the 
reference is very vague; while the lyric puet speaks of the madness of Aias, 
his midnight attack on the herds, and his suicide, as Homeric subjects. A 
line, perhaps two or three lines, in the Hesiodic ‘Theogony and the Works 
and Days may point to our Homer; but of the ‘Trojan legend generally 
“very scant mention is made in the poets preceding Pindar and the Tragic 
writers,” 


In Mr. Cox's view, these facts prove the existence of a large body 
of epic poetry which claimed equal antiquity with what we are 
accustomed to call Homer, and the employment of that name to 
denote an age or species of poetry rather than an individual; and 
they may put us more at our ease in analysing the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and imagining a plurality of authors where the case seems to 
demand it. ‘The Iliad is in so far a single poem as its interest 
centres in Achilleus, who bears the characteristics which Mr. Cox 
assigns to his Solar heroes; beginning with loving and having 
soon to give up Briseis, engaged in a quarrel not his own, 
retiring from the contest into vengeful inactivity, and ultimately 
coming forth like the sun from black clouds, and taking fearful 
vengeance on his enemies, and finally setting in blood—the blood 
of Hektor and of the young Trojans who are slaughtered as vice 
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tims at Hektor’s funeral games. Other incidents in his life remind 
one strongly of the stories of Heraklés, the most illustrious of 
mortal Solar heroes, who indeed attains to immortality. The story 
of Paris and Helen is not by any means so clear. Helen is the 
daughter of Zeus, and therefore of bright or solar lineage. From 
her surpassing beauty and her treasures, she might, on Mr. Cox’s 
tem, be well compared with the many lovely heroines of the 
awn, the Vedic Ushas and Urvasi, the Greek Bos, Iolé, and 
Médeia. And he consequently attempts to identify her with the 
Vedic Sarama, a Dawn goddess, who had charge of the cows of 
Indra, which the wicked Panis (the powers of darkness) stole 
away and hid in clefts of the rock ; but Sarama with her brilliant 
light discovered them. The Panis then solicited her to go with 
them, but she refused the bribes they offered; and when Indra, 
the sun, was risen, he overthrew the powers of the night. In 
this legend Mr. Cox, following and expanding the suggestions of 
Professor Max Miiller, sees the germ of the story of Helen and 
Paris. We are sorry not to be able to agree with them. Notwith- 
standing Professor - iiller’s assertion that the names Sarami and 
Helené are phonetically identical, the m of the one in the middle 
of a word is only very exceptionally changed into the m of the 
other, as is proved by the very passage in Curtius’s Grundziige der 
iech. Etymologie to which he referred. Moreover, the word 
Sarameya, derived from this very Saramd, is by Mr. Miiller himself 
jdentified with the Greek ‘Eppeiac, and another word, Saranyi, 
with the Greek "Epwic; in both which words the original 7, m, 
and n have remained in Greek, while in Helené x and m would both 
be changed. And in Pani the Sanskrit » would be changed into r, 
about which Mr. Miiller himself hesitates. Moreover, the legends 
are very different, so different as to mg vod to belong to distinct 
classes) In the Greek, Paris comes from afar and carries off 
Helen; in the Veda, Saramai goes to the Panis to recover the 
treasures, Which were the object of their greed. In the Veda, 
Saramé resisted solicitation; in the Greek, Helen yielded. Only 
in later Sanskrit writings (unavailable for comparative mythology, 
because produced after the dispersion) is Sarami made to yield so 
far as to drink a cup of milk which they gave her; on which 
Mr. Cox remarks, “Here then we have in its germ the faithless- 
ness of the Spartan Helen.” It must also be noted that the 
plural Panis (robbers) seems hardly to suit the functions of the 
seducer Paris, 
But while exhibiting Paris as representing the powers of dark- 
ness in his abduction of Helen, Mr. Cox thinks there is another 
= of a Solar hero Paris, the Paris who was exposed on the 
side of Mount Ida, grew up into the perfect beauty common to 
such heroes, loved Oinoné, Toft her to attend the games at Ilion, 
and after the period of inaction usual to the midday journey of the 
Sun (which was filled up by a later combination with the deeds 
of the other Paris, including the abduction of Helen), returned to 
his loving and long-deserted Oinoné only to die; as Heraklés 
meets his first love, Iolé, when he is sinking to death from the 
poison administered by Deianeira, There may be some truth in 
this conception of Paris; in the former we cannot see any. Mr. 
Cox defends this second conception of Paris by observing that, 
although, on the whole, the Greek heroes are the bright men of 
Solar lineage, and the Trojan ten years symbolize the ten hours of 
darkness between the latest Sunset and the first heralding of the 
Dawn, yet the story of the Iliaca so mingles ancient myths toge- 
ther nk forgets their original meaning as to engage many Solar 
heroes on the Trojan side. Such undoubtedly were Sarpédon, 
Glaukos, Hektor, and Aineias; and to this list the name of Paris 
= be added. 
4 the Odyssey we can only speak shortly in Mr. Cox’s own 
Wo! “the 
Throughout the whole poem the one absorbing desire which fills the heart 
of Odysseus is to reach his home once more and see the wife whom, like 
most other mythical heroes, he had been obliged to leave in the spring-time 
of his career. There are grievous toils and many hindrances on his way, 
but nothing can turn him from his course. He has to fight, like Heraklés 
and Perseus, Theseus and Bellerophén, with more than mortal beings and 
more than earthly powers, but he has the strength which they had to over- 
come or to evade them. It is true that he conquers chiefly by strength of 
will and sagacity of mind; but this again is the phase which the idea of 
Helios, the great eye of day, as surveying and scanning everything, assumes 
in Medeia, Prometheus, Asklépios, Oidipous, lamos, and Melampous. The 
other phase, however, is not wanting. He too has a bow which none but 
he can wield, and he wields it to terrible purpose, when, like Achilleus, after 
his time of disguise, he bursts on the astonished suitors, as the sun breaks 
m the storm-cloud before he sinks to rest. So, again, in his westward 
wanderings (for this is the common path of the children of Zeus or Helios) 
he must encounter fearful dangers. . . . At last he approaches his home; 
but he returns to it unknown and friendless. . . . His foes are many 
and strong ; and, like Patroklos against Hektor, Telemachos can do but 
little against the suitors, in whom are reflected the Trojan enemies of the 
Achaians. But for him also, as for Achilleus, there is aid from the gods. 
Athéné, the daughter of the sky, cheers him on, and restores him to the 
- beauty of his youth, as Thetis clothed her child in the armour of 
ephaistos, and Apollon directed his spear against Hektor. Still in his 
tagged beggar's dress, like the sun behind the rent and tattered clouds, he 
appears in his own hall on the day of doom. The old bow is taken down 
‘rom the wall, and none but he can be found to stretch it, . . . The 
arrows fly deadly and unerring as the spear of Artemis, and the hall is 
bathed in blood. © There is nothing to stay his arm till all are dead. ‘The 
Sun-god is taking vengeance on the clouds, and trampling them down in his 
The work is done; and Penelopé sees in Odysseus the husband who 
had left her long ago to face his toils, Tike Heraklés and Perseus. . . . 
he sun is setting in peace. 
The Solar theory will not and ought not to pass unchallenged. It 
Supposes a vast superstructure to rest on a | et whose strength 
insufficient, and it presents familiar characters in a new and 
uofamiliar light, In some cases this may explain difficulties ; in 


others it may only shock preconceived ideas. Nevertheless let 
Mr. Cox be judged fairly. Of the objection which is most sure 
to be raised among the countless lovers of Homer, that he never 
intended Odysseus to be the Sun, nor Pénelopé the gentle night 
on whose bosom the Sun sinks to rest, it is only just to say that 
Mr. Cox nowhere affords the slightest occasion for it. He indi- 
cates not what the poet thought, but what he deems to be the 
original significance of beings who in course of time received a 
further development into human personality and ethical character, 
and in a subsequent course of centuries came to be made the heroes 
of epicsong. A still further development, which may be styled a 
degradation, of these noble stories, began when their scenes were 
brought down from heaven to earth, from a mysterious and non- 
existing scene such as Ilion, the Elysian Fields, or Avilion, to 
our own abodes, and the heroes became our own villagers. Thus 
the popular tales which abound in every Aryan nation had their 
origin, and Mr. Cox has not neglected this last or expiring phase 
of ancient 

Mr. Cox has acknowledged as fully as could be desired his 
obligations to Professor Max Miiller, whose essays on Comparative 
Mythology not only made this book possible, but suggested a very 
large ap pate of the expositions of myths to be found here. 
Indeed, it may —- be said that Mr. Cox goes but little be- 
yond what the Professor had prepared for him. But in elaborate 
argument addressed to those-who, like Mr. Gladstone and Colonel 
Mure, take widely different views, and in careful and full state- 
ment of the stories themselves, Mr. Cox has established his claim 
to be regarded as an original setter-forth of a theory of which 
only the initiation belongs to another. 

- The book is not without its faults. Although the Sun is the 
greatest power in nature, and especially glorious and powerful in 
those subtropical regions whence these myths were diffused, it 
and: its antagonistic forces of darkness are not the only powers 
which might seize onthe hearts and languages of the primitive 
man.‘ It remains, therefore, still a question whether the Solar 
theory be not pressed rather too far. If so, if some myths are 
found to be better explained on another h thesis, this rectifica- 
tion is left for future explorers. Anyhow it is a great advantage 
to have the one theory tried on a whole field of mythology in a 
systematic treatise like this, instead of remaining embodied in 
short and disconnected essays of fessor Max 
uller, § 

Many etymologies seem to us very doubtful. Besides those of 
Helen and Paris, that of Athéné from a Sanskrit Ahand (dawn, 
said to be akin to Dahand?) greatly surprises us. Athéné is’A@jvy 
or ’AOnvatn, or’ A@nva contracted from ’A@nvaia, Holic ’A@avaa; so 
that the whole last syllable of the original uncontracted Greek form, 
as well as the quantity of the second, seem to be disregarded by Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, to whom this derivation is due. There is in- 
consistency in the writing of Sanskrit words. Why is Dyaus always 
given in this nominative form (by Professor Miiller again, as well 
as by Mr. Cox), when other Sanskrit words are always given in 
their stem-(crude-)form? We suppose to exhibit more strongly 
its identity with Zeic; but it is not fair to adopt this course in 
one word only without warning. Dagon cannot be divided Dag- 
On, the fish On, for a Semitic syllable cannot begin with a vowel; 
and if the necessary breathing aleph were inserted (which it is 
very unsafe to do), it would then mean ‘the Fish of On,” which 
is not the signification required. 

Interesting as are the chapters on the Norse mythology, we 
observe with regret that the authorities are all second-hand, either 
English or German ; and the Germans are, with some honourable 
exceptions, not good evidence on Scandinavian antiquity. Had 
Mr. Cox had Norse and Danish books at hand, he would have had 
more and richer Scandinavian mines to dig in. The same may, we 
believe, be said of the Celtic ms ag But the absolute absence 
of all mention of Slavonic mythology, which is peculiarly rich both 
in heathen gods and modern mythical popular tales—in Servia, 
Croatia, Bohemia, Poland, the Ukraine and Russia proper, where- 
ever a Slavonic village can be found—is the most serious omission ; 
indeed this, taken with the similar omission of Lithuanian, Alba- 
nian or modern Greek, and many smaller regions of folk-lore, 
— us to regard the title as promising far more than the book 
realizes. 

Another objection of an opposite kind might be raised—that the 
book gives us more than it promises. We have oe traced 
in the Arabian Nights, in Canadian, Finnish, and Samoyedic 
stories, which are not on Aryan ground atall. If the analo, 
exists, as it undoubtedly does in the instances cited by Mr. Cox, by 
all means let it be brought forward ; but we wonder that he does 
not see that the fact of similar solar stories existing beyond the 
Aryan circle makes it doubtful whether his solar mythology is 
peculiarly Aryan at all. It is very desirable, therefore, that the 
mythology of the Turanian, Semitic, and other families of nations 
should be studied with a view to determine whether the “Solar” 
system is general or only Aryan. There is plenty of material 
collected and published, which only needs reading and sifting. 
Another point of great importance we miss. Analogies are some< 
times pointed out in Biblical myths, so far as to show that the author 
has not wholly banished Hebrew story from his speculations, and 
is aware that it must be treated by the same system as all others. 
But, having approached the subject, he should have treated it as 
fully as Sanskrit or Greek. This is only due to it from its known 
antiquity, and from the peculiar position of a non-Aryan nation 
touching at many points Aryan language and Aryan mythology. 
Much very curious and suggestive matter would thus have been 
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added to the work. The stories of Samson have been often com- 
_ to the toils of Heraklés, and other remarkable resem- 

lances would reward the inquirer. Such an inquiry might even 
lead to the conviction that the Aryan and Semitic stocks are not 
se) originally distinct as we have been taught to believe. 

Mr. Cox’s style is lucid, logical, and eloquent. His descriptions 
are thoroughly picturesque ; indeed, he has all the literary power 
requisite to do justice to a large subject, to present his own views 
so that they shall not be misapprehended, and to deal fairly with 
those of others. If he does not convert the mythologists all in a 
day, we are convinced that his book will exert a very salutary in- 
fluence, convincing some, causing many to think who took the 
stories without thought before, and producing no ill-feeling in 
those who still remain unbelievers in the “ Solar Myth.” 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN INDIA.* 


“ TPYALKING of the minuteness,” says Boswell, “ with which 
people will record the sayings of eminent persons, a story 
was told that when Pope was on a visit to Spence at Oxford, as 
they looked from the window they saw a gentleman commoner, 
who was just come in from riding, amusing himself with whipping 
at a post. Pope took occasion to say ‘That young gentleman 
seems to have little to do!’ Then to be sure Spence turned round 
and wrote that down.” Young gentlemen seem to have almost 
as little to do this century as in the last, but there is no Pope to 
watch them in their amusements. If we cannot record the sayings 
of a great wit watching a young gentleman whipping a post, at all 
events let us record the doings of the young gentleman himself. 
Weare not going for a moment to compare the amusements which 
the Duke of Edinburgh found in India with that of the gentleman 
commoner at Oxford. Pig-sticking and post-whipping are not to 
be named in the same breath. We can readily understand low 
His Royal Highness, after a long sea-voyage, would enter eagerly 
into the field-sports of India, and we can excuse him when we 
find that ancient ruins were not so much esteemed by him as 
shooting and hog-hunting. For such we find were the occupa- 
tions of “ H.R.H. and part of his suite” on the 4th of February, 
while “others went out to visit the holy city of Brindabun and 
were much pleased with the ancient temple of the Rajahs of 
Jeypore ; a building which was partially destroyed by the Em- 
peror Aurungzebe.” But just as much as His Royal Highness is 
superior to the gentleman commoner, so much is Dr. Fayrer in- 
ferior to Spence. For Spence, if he did not record a witty saying, 
recorded at all events the saying of a wit. To follow Pope, and 
to take note of the good things he said or did not say, is 
one thing; to follow a prince, and to take note of the good 
shots he took or did not take, is another thing. Dr. Fayrer indeed 
does tell us that on one occasion “ H. R. H. made a short but most 
eloquent reply ” to an address. He does not quote it, however ; 
why, we can scarcely tell. Perhaps the only reporter present was 
one from a orting paper, who, however accurate in recording 
“the bag in Oude,” was by no means ready at reporting Royal 
eloquence. Perhaps, on the other hand, the speech was reported, 
but, for want of space, not inserted. Our author may have felt 
that if he were tu record as fully as is desirable the more im- 
rtant doings of H. R. H.—the hour he took breakfast, tiffin, and 
inner, the time his train started or arrived—he would scarcely 
have space for eloquence, however short. Or, lastly, he may have 
had the wisdom tou see that he must not try to please two classes 
of readers. Those who would be able to appreciate His Royal 
Highness’s eloquence would find little interest in the number of 
tiffins he partook of, while those who were interested in his tiffins 
would not have been able to understand his eloquence. As the 
Prince had the good sense to indulge in many more tiffins than 
speeches, our author has done well to ignore the latter altogether, 
and to write for that vast class of readers whose intellect is satis- 
fied, without being unduly strained, by a daily perusal of the 
Court Circular. ‘They will be puzzled however, we fear, by the 
somewhat free use of Hindoo words in which Dr. Fayrer indulges. 
He may have felt that, if any one is not an Anglo-Indian, he ought 
to be, or perhaps he may have wished to throw a veil of Oriental 
= round the hero of his work. Our imagination is excited 
when we hear that “attar and pin were then distributed,” and 
that “ for the first time in India the Royal standard floated over 
the encampment of a Shikar party.” We are delighted when we 
learn that “‘ chota haziri was provided near the railway station in 
tents,” and that “Sir Jung sent a nuzzur of tiger skins, and a 
variety of kookries and bougialis to be presented to H. R. H.” 
We sincerely trust that the nuzzur, kookries, and bougialis are not 
very expensive, or that, if they are, they will not be included 
in the estimates which next spring the Nepaulese Minister 
will doubtless lay before the Parliament of Nepaul—if, that is to 
say, there be one. Dr. Fayrer does, we must admit, occasionally 
condescend to explain a word. He informs us, for instance, that 
urhur means dhal. In this method of translation he follows 
apparently the translators of our Bible, who inform us that 
“Tabitha by interpretation is called Dorcas.” 
Happily there ave no other literary difficulties which his readers 
will meet with besiues these Eastern words. The general style of 
the work is unusually simple, and reminds us of nothing so much 
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as the letters which a schoolboy writes home when out on his, 
first walking tour. In these all events are told with equal 
minuteness, and time and locality are specified as accurately as in 
a court of justice. However unimportant the thing that is dong 
may be, the names of all persons must be religiously recorded who 
were present at the doing of it. If Dr. Fayrer, in spite of all the 
letters that are appended to his name, had not succeeded in keepj 
his mind as te. gp it has ever been, we would have def 
him to fill more than a hundred pages with an account of an 
Shikar party in the world. It would have been a feat above even 
a young lady fresh from a finishing school. As it is, he gives g 
minute record of the doings of each day, and will not trust his 
reader’s imagination in anything. We are not allowed even to 
take for granted that the Prince began each day with his break. 
fast, continued it with his tiffin, and finished up with his dinner, 
We feel grateful indeed that it is assumed that he got up and 
went to bed. uch day’s diary might have begun with the 
account of his toilet, and we might have found it recorded that 
after H.R.H. had put on his stockings, he next invested himself 
in his boots. As it is, we begin as a matter of course with break- 
fast. Whether H.R.H. is going to inspect native schools, hunt 
tigers, visit the Maharajah of Rewah, or stick pigs, he always 
breakfasts first. Nay, indeed, so anxious is Dr. Fayrer to brin 
this clearly before our minds, that on one occasion he begins a 
paragraph with the inevitable “ after breakfast ” twice in the same 
day. As each day draws on, a fresh division of his narration 
begins with “after tiffin” or, by way of variation, “after the 
usual tiffin.” Whatever may have been the events of the day, we 
rejoice to find that H.R.II. always seemed to have an appetite for 
“dinner at the usual hour, about seven.” 

The account of the travelling is as minute as that of the meals, 
and, to show Dr. Fayrer’s most conscientious accuracy as an his 
torian, we shall give ourselves the pleasure of a short extract 
taken at hazard from his work :— 

A special train at Hattrass Road Station was in waiting to take H.R.H,, 
and suite to Delhi, starting at 12.40 p.m. Allyghur was reached at about 
1.20 P.M., and after tiflin, which was provided there by Mr. Kellner, the 
train proceeded to Ghazerabad, where H.R.H. was met by Colenel McNeile, 
C.S.L., Commissioner of Delhi. After a short rest to enable the party. to 
prepare for the entrance into Delhi [qy. to collect the tickets ?] the train 
moved on and entered that city soon after 5 p.m. The usual Royal salute 
was fired. Here the Duke was received by Colonel 8. Becher, commanding 
the troops in Delhi, Major MacMahon, Deputy Commissioner, and other 
principal civil and military officers. 


So minute is Dr. Fayrer in his account of the arrival and starting 
of trains, and so exact in giving long lists of all the eminent people 
who came in contact with the Duke, that his work seems a kind of 
cross between Bradshaw and the Court Guide. In fact, if any one 
were to spend a morning in the perusal of those two works, varied 
with an occasional glance at a sporting paper, he would be able 
to form a very correct notion of the book before us. At the same: 
time our author does, we must admit, now and then vary his 
work with passages which are not unworthy of a Guide to India 
or even of a school-book of geography. If Dr. Fayrer has not 
borrowed the following extract from Mr.-.Murray, we should, 
advise Mr. Murray to borrow it from Dr. Fayrer :— 

The palaces of Deig consist of a series of stone buildings placed in a, 
quadrangle, and were built by Soorj Mull. The different buildings are 
known as the Gopal, the Nund, the Kishen, and the Muchi Bhowans. 


The compilers of geography books may find the above extract. 
somewhat too minute for their purposes. Children are not yet 
expected to know the names of the different parts of all the 
palaces in the world. Ignorance of any of its streams is, how- 
ever, universally admitted to be a disgrace. For ourselves we own 
with shame that we had never heard till now of the rivers Ool,’ 
Chowka, Surjoo, and Khaji, but we are glad to find that they 
were crossed after leaving Luckimpore, and that all except the 
Chowka are fordable. We have noted down, too, a piece of geo- 
graphical learning which we shall hope to make use of the nest. 
time we have the pleasure of dining with Anglo-Indians. Just as. 
some travellers show their knowledge of German by giving you aa. 
answer about Koln, if you ask them a question about Cologne, 80 


- shall we, if we can only find any one to speak about Dhunpal,. 


gain glory to ourselves by replying about Peihlwan Gowrie. 

We must do Dr. Fayrer the justice to admit that he does not, 
under the pretence of giving an account of the Duke of Kdinburgb, 
tell us chiefly about the medical gentleman who was in attendance 
on the Duke. In fact he mentions himself on only one occasion, 
we believe. As he was then separated from the Duke by @ 
ravine and a tiger, and in the company of no one higher than & 
lord, we cannot praise his modesty too highly. We could have 
wished that he had exercised the same reticence as regards others. 
His Royal Highness only showed, no doubt, his usual courtesy 
when on Sunday, March 6, he “ at four p.at. took leave of Mr. aud 
Mrs. Davies” before he “proceeded by special train to Cawn- 
pore.” The fact, however, is important rather in the biography 
Mr. and Mrs. Davies than in that of His Royal Highness. 
Doubtless the pressure brought to bear on our author was too 
strong. Those who had with infinite difficulty succeeded in get- 
ting presented to the Duke felt that they had gained but half 
their object if the world were kept in ignorance of the fact. Dr. 
Fayrer could most certainly have made enough money to justify 
his retirement if he had charged a handsome amount for the 
insertion of each name. The charge of course would have 
varied with the degree of prominence assigned. A gentleman 
who merely stuck a pig in the Duke’s presence, or partook 
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tiffin with him, would not have had to pay so much as one 
who had the honour of an invitation to dinner. Even those 
who were not so fortunate as to get presented could have been 
induced to pay. For paragraphs might have been judiciously in- 
gerted, informing the public that Mr. Jones was unfortunately 
prevented by an attack of cholera from presenting his respects 
to His Royal Highness, or that His Royal Highness as he looked 
out of the window of the railway carriage doubtless noticed 
the elegant bungalow belonging to Mr. Smith. If Dr. Fayrer had 
considered such a mode of raising money scarcely justitiable, he 
could at all events have announced that the proceeds would be 
devoted to some hospital. We do, even as it is, manage to tax 
Joyalty very heavily for the relief of misery. Our princes preside 
at all meetings where a large subscription is to be raised, and our 

incesses occasionally condescend to receive a purse from the 
at of any young lady who has been able by her importunities 
to fill it with at least five guineas. But by the plan we sketch 
far vaster sums would be raised. We offer our suggestion to the 
managers of St. George’s Hospital, in full confidence that by means 
of it they will at last be able to reach the hearts of even Bel- 
gravians, The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh have 
unfortunately had their tours, but it will soon be Prince Christian’s 
tum to go. Let Mr. Russell be engaged to keep the diary, for he 
surpasses even Dr. Fayrer in his aptness at names and titles. Let 
a good round sum be charged for the insertion of each name, and 
Jet the proceeds be handed over to the treasurer of the hospital. 
We shall not again hear of a deficit, nor have the Times reading 
us a charity sermon, 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—DOMESTIC SERIES.* 


Cc is difficult to assign the exact point of time which may be 
called the beginning of the end; yet Mr. Bruce considers that 
his last published volume of State Papers, which commences in 
December 1637 and terminates in August 1638, may be re- 
garded as containing the turning-point when the grievance of 
ship-money began to show itself in the diminished returns pro- 
duced by that tax, now levied for the fourth time. The accounts 
were submitted to the King in Council every Sunday, and woe to 
the sheriff who, through remissness in collecting the money, 
should prove a defaulter in this important duty. The papers 
relating to the case of ship-money between the King and John 
Hampden are collected into a single volume, and are only chro- 
nicled by the editor, who has not thought it necessary to analyse 
them—probably because they have been fairly represented by his- 
torians. Nevertheless, this is apes somewhat of a defect in his 
Calendar ; as also, we cannot help thinking, is the mode of descrip- 
tion in modern language of the contents of a document, instead of 
giving it as nearly as possible in its own words. As an instance in 
~ we may quote the Charges made — Stanley Gower, 
Rector of Brampton Bryan, and others, February 12, 1637-8. 
We were for a moment deceived into the belief that the expression 
“ Gower is stated to have been guilty of all the customary irregu- 
larities ” represented the original, whereas it is in truth nothing 
more than Mr. Bruce’s method of summing up the refusal to read 
the Absolution and the Litany, and the inveighing in sermons 
against superstition, together with the disuse of the surplice. Now 
the expression “ customary irregularities” is quite unnecessary if it 
means only those practices which are afterwards enumerated, and 
it is insufficient if it is intended to do duty for other offences 
not specified. We observe a similar fault ina subsequent entry of 
April 13, 1638, which consists of an epitome, in a few lines, of 
ve seven pages of “presentments for ecclesiastical offences, 
made by the Archbishop’s Commissioners at the triennial visitation 
of the diocese of Lincoln.” In this case we think the names 
should all have been given, instead of a mere fancy selection from 
the cases, the rest being bundled together in the undiscriminating 
category, “ By far the greater number of presentments were for 
iIncontinency, and very many of them for ante-nuptial offences of 
that kind.” And now that we are finding fault we may as well 
finish all the complaint we have to make against Mr. Bruce, by 
calling attention to a difference that exists between the Calendars 
of the reign of Charles I. and those of Elizabeth. Mr. Stevenson, 
4s well as some others of the Calendarers, tell us where these 
pers have been printed, in cases where any of them happen to 
ave been published—but we find no such references in any of 
Mr. Bruce’s volumes. This omission is much to be regretted, the 
additional labour involved in discovering these instances bearing 
no sort of comparison with the advantages to be gained by readers 
and writers of history from the knowledge of the fact. 


It is almost needless to say that the contents of such a volume 
are of a very miscellaneous nature. It would be absurd to suppose 
that the documents have any other link of connexion than that of 
time. A great many will of course range themselves under the 
head of “Ship-money,” and upon turning to the index it will be 
found that there are under this head an immense number of refer- 
ences, _Another comprehensive head which, however, does not 
2ppear in the index, is that of Ecclesiastical Offences. ‘These will 

found under the heads of the respective offenders’ names, And 
no reader will be surprised at being told that the name of Arch- 
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bishop Laud puts in an appearance in most pages of the volume. 
Amidst the endless variety of subjects, perhaps the most curious, 
taken as a whole, are the various articles objected by the Com- 
missioners for Kcclesiastical Causes against clergymen who refused 
to conform to the Laudian type of ceremonial, and against laymen 
whose offences would in the present day be designated as “ brawl- 
ing” in church. We omit all reference to the Book of Sports, as 
well as to the ordinary quarrels about ceremonial. But it appears 
that brawling was not confined to one sex or to one class of people. 
In one instance we have a quarrel in which the names of two ladies 
of rank figure. It is difficult to make out exactly what the mis- 
demeanour alleged is, but as it affords a singular picture of the 
manners of the day, we will tell the story as nearly as we can 
make it out. 

It appears, then, that in Lichfield Cathedral, apart from the seats 
in the quire where gentlewomen used to kneel and sit, there were 
reserved stalls adjoining the bishop’s throne, specially appointed 
for the wives of the bishop, dean, and canons. Notwithstanding 
this, Mrs. Marie Noble, the wife of the town clerk at Lichfiel 
— in taking one of these seats for herself, though she h 

een warned, and a lock had been placed on the door of the stall. 
From this we gather that the lady must have climbed over the 
door to get possession of the place. Not content with this, she 
insisted on placing a titled friend, one Lady Eleanor Davies, in the 
same pew. At another time, meeting another claimant of the seat— 
one “Margaret'l'wisden, now Mrs. Pelsant,” a young lady, we must 
naturally suppose, who usurped the seat of a canon’s wife in anti- 
cipation of a diznity which she was soon likely to attain—she 
“ took her by the shoulders and pulled her back again, and threw her 
about and quarrelled and brawled there, to the disturbance of the 
congregation.” Lady Eleanor improved upon her friend’s practice, 
and on the strength of having written a book called The Appeal to 
the Throne, she “ went into the bishop's throne and sat there, and 
said she was primate and metropolitan.” After which she took 
“a pot of water, tar, and other filthy things, most profanely de- 
filed the hangings at the altar of the cathedral, und said she had 
sprinkled holy water upon them against their next communion.” 
The wife of the town clerk abetted the noble lady in these pro- 
ceedings, and was assisted, moreover, by the wife of one of the 
clergy, in whose house in the cathedral close Lady Eleanor lod 
They averred that what the lady had done had been done accordi 
to her conscience, and that it was more justifiable than the acts o 
those who set up candlesticks and hangings. We hear no more 
of this lady except that in the course of a few months she was 
married to Sir Archibald Douglas, who appears to have been of a 
similar firebrand disposition with herself. 

‘This is a specimen of the articles charged against the laity in 
the Court of High Commission. It differs from others of a similar 
kind only in that it is somewhat more ludicrous than the rest. 
The greater number of these articles, however, are objected against 
the clergy. And itis difficult to say whether they throw more light 
on the inquisitorial nature of the proceedings instituted or on the 
provoking behaviour of the Puritan clergy. Moral and political 
offences are mixed up indiscriminately. The omission of the 
Absolution and Litany, the disuse of the surplice, are frequently 
connected with sermons against ship-money, and extempo 
effusions in private houses, in which the Government was bo 
prayed and preached against. And it seems probable that drunk- 
enness, indecency, and profanation were hunted down more 
severely in cases where it was possible to add to these charges the 
accusation that the rector or curate had taxed the bishops with 
pride and ambition, and had inveighed against the tyrannical prac- 
tice of distraining for ship-money, which had been refused in 
consequence of the defendant having preached against it. As a 
specimen of the articles ministered against clergy, we select the 
following, which is somewhat more detailed than usual, though it 
presents no particular features of novelty. It is headed, “ Similar 
Articles against William Warde, Parson of Allesley, co. War- 
wick.” In this case the general charge of drunkenness, extendin, 
over twelve years, is supplemented by the special allegation o 
being drunk during divine service, to which is added that he 
played at ninepins with a butcher when drunk on a Sunday 
afternoon, that he fought with a cobbler in the yard of an ale- 
house, that he tumbled from his horse and wallowed in the 
highway, swore at a certain lady, and threatened, with a knife in 
his hand, to kill her dog, and, finally, had produced a false certifi- 
cate of sobriety of demeanour in spite of his having been warned 
by his bishop, and forced to preach a sermon against himself in 
his own parish church, acknowledging his vice of drunkenness, and 
inveighing against its heinousness. 

In many of these cases we hear no more of the offenders. In 
some the punishment is specified. And it is worth observing how 
late the practice of doing public penance survived, and how often 
it was enforced during Laud’s administration of affairs. In one 
instance we have five persons sentenced to stand in Wells Cathe- 
dral with white wands in their hands, and papers on their heads 
declaring their offence, the offence being the taking up a coffin, 
with the sanction of the churchwarden, in order to utilize the 
lead for the purpose of saving the parish some expense. The 
persons employed in the matter performed their penances, but the 
churchwarden, being better able to afford to commute his sentence, 
bought himself off by compounding for 30/. 

We have already said that the contents of this volume are 
of a very miscellaneous character. In fact there is no class of 
subject which may not find some illustration init. Out of such 


| a multiplicity of subjects we select one of literary curiosity. 
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Under the date of March 8, 1637-8, we find “A Petition of 
William Garret, Stationer, to Archbishop Laud,” alleging that 
about 1630 the petitioner printed a book, named A Pattern of 
Cathechistical Doctrine, which the Archbishop had forbidden to be 
reprinted ; whereas another printer, named William Sheares, had 
recently reproduced the work with the same date, 1630, on the 
title, and had attempted, apparently, to palm the reprint off as if 
it had been the original impression. The matter was referred to 
Sir John Lambe to take order with the delinquent, and to be sure 
to seize the books. The rarity of this work shows how exactly 
Laud’s orders were obeyed. The edition of 1630 and its counter- 
feit were alike absolutely unknown to Lowndes, and possibly the 
non-existence of even a single copy of the counterfeit edition may 
be the cause of the entire ignorance on the part of the two editors 
of Andrewes’s works of the fact that any such copy ever had been 
executed. Possibly only a few of our readers may be interested in 
so trifling a matter as the account of the publication of the first 
edition of a book which, though it has been reprinted within the 
last few years, is comparatively unknown. But the class and the 
individual article have been selected almost at random, and it may 
serve to illustrate the variety of subjects upon which such a 
volume as this may help to throw light. y 


There is another entry at p. 489 of a circular letter of Arch- 


bishop Laud’s to the clergy of the Archdeaconry of Buckingham, 
ordering them to keep the roofs of their churches in decent re- 
air, and recommending them a plumber for the purpose. The 
etter is in no way remarkable or important, but it has escaped 
the notice of the learned and laborious editor of Laud’s works 
and correspondence, and serves the purpose of illustrating the 
value of such a Calendar as this in saving future editorial labour. 
Lastly, we have come across one specimen of the philology of 
the seventeenth century. Without endorsing the mode of forma- 
tion of the word beeregar, to match vinegar, we may mention that 
there is a petition of certain distillers of London and Westminster, 
dated March 20, 1638, in which both these words are used as if 
they were of equally common occurrence. 


AUSTIN FRIARS.* 
[THe prevailing characteristic of this book is weariness. It is 


written as if the author had been physically as well as 
mentally tired thoughout; and as if her main object, therefore, 
had been to get over an unwelcome task as quickly and with as 
little exertion as was possible. That disastrous mode of writing 
piecemeal for periodical publication which is just now in such 
universal favour has apparently told with fatal force on Mrs. 
Riddell ; and what between the necessity for making a “point” 
in every number, and the tremendous amount of twaddle by 
way of padding needed to bring each portion up to the requisite 
amdunt, the story has suffered mortally. bo be sure it is 
founded on a sutliciently sensational groundplan to please the 
mest exacting, adultery and forgery being the pleasant vices 
which it takes in hand to portray; yet even such highly spiced 
ingredients as these have failed to work their usual questionable 
charm, and, in spite of its being all about love and sin and shame 
and sorrow, Austin Friars is decidedly a dull book. And, in spite 
too of a vast deal of religious phraseology, and calling on God, 
and hysterical blasphemy, it is an immoral book, and betrays a 
curious confusion of moral principles and an almost total absence 
of moral instincts. 

The heroine, Yorke Forde or Friars, is almost a replica of the 
heroines of the old Laura Matilda school—those women who had 
the knack of making every man they knew madly in love with 
them by their bewildering beauty; only that Yorke is not beau- 
tiful, which makes her success in the way of conquests more 
strange and paradoxical. Such as she is, however, she has four 
men raving and semaning in successive paroxysms of love for her, 
though to some she has given no encouragement whatever, which, 
considering the redundancy of women at this present time, and 
how hard it is for even eligible maidens to find befitting partners, 
isa rather unjust measure for a “woman clad in sad-coloured 
a mp with but small pretensions to beauty—not old yet still 

ooking older than she is,” who, being one man’s wife, is another 

man’s mistress, and whose life, even in this doubtful relationship, 
fails in honesty and truth, And here Mrs. Riddell makes a mistake 
in probabilities which we should scarcely have looked for from 
so clever a woman. Yorke Forde and Austin Friars are living 
together as husband and wife, but nominally as brother and 
sister-in-law, which gives her the excuse for calling herself Mrs. 
Friars, and which is simply a complication of deception and, one 
would have said, of difficulty, not likely in the beginning of 
things. For Austin, weak and selfish as he was, loved Yorke, 
even to the point of wishing to marry her if he could have done 
so; and the total obliteration of her former life, and the thickness 
of the disguise and obscurity in which she lived, would have 
rendered it just as easy, and a great deal more natural, that she 
should have taken his name and have lived with him openly 
as his wife, rather than have lived with him as his sister- 
in-law in a perpetual intrigue. But then the story would 
have had to be a little more carefully constructed, which 
—« would not have been to its disadvantage. Again, Mrs. 

iddell has made another confusion. Yorke, living with Austin 


* Austin Friars. A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author of “ George 
Geith,” &c. Reprinted from “‘Tinsleys’ Magazine.” 3 vols, London: 
‘Kinsley Brothers. 


Friars as his sister-in-law, ought to have lived in all publie 
honour. There was nothing in her manner or her appearance 
to call forth the “scorn” and “taint” and “contempt” of 
which she talks as her portion from the world; and for the 

her true relations with Austin were kept secret, known only to 
those in whom they themselves chose to confide, which however 
was pretty nearly all the dramatis persone in turn. The whole 
thing is a muddle, and like nothing to be found in real life, wher 
we see one of two things—women who intrigue in secret, and do 
not commit themselves publicly save by acts of indiscretion, and 
women who conceal the fact that their relations are of the natura 
of an intrigue at all, but boldly take the name of the man with 
whom they live, and pass as his wife, no questions asked. But 
we do not see them live as Yorke lived, nw the devil while 
taking his wages, and compromising themselves for no good what. 
soever, when they might have kept themselves safe by a little 
mother wit. 

Like most of Mrs. Riddell’s books, Austin Friars turns on City 
life, and parts of it must be all but unintelligible to the ordin 
reader. The facility with which she handles commercial slang ig 
remarkable in a lady ; and we have no doubt that it is all correct, 
and that business is carried on to all appearance somewhat in the 
manner she describes; but we should like to see the prototype of 
Luke Ross, and to know the preux chevalier of “fishy paper” 
who will run the risk of ruining himself that he may accommodats 
a lying, shifty scoundrel, simply because the scoundrel has been 
at one time the protector of a woman whom he then discarded, 
and with whom the preuv chevalier is in love. We beg leave to 
express our profound disbelief in the whole of that bill business, 
and to question the possibility of two men meeting on such terms 
and acting together as Luke and Austin are made to meet and act, 
the one knowing of the other what he did. As for Luke, such an 
innocent as he would find the City but a dangerous airing ground, 
all things considered; and with his generosity and weakness, un 
selfishness and romantic honour, would find money-making about 
as hard a piece of business as the transmutation of metals, and as 
uncertain as prophesying the winner of the Derby. A man who 
loves another man’s discarded mistress with the “ hungry despair” 
common to all the characters in Austin Friars, yet who befriends 
her old lover to his own cost because of that former tie—who thea 
seeks out the lawful husband of the interesting sinner, and doe 
his best to induce him to take back his erring and errant wil, 
though he thinks that to lose her will break his heart—a man 
who brings sentiment into his office, and transacts his business on 
romantic principles, is not likely to make a striking success in 
life; but, rich or poor, he is a man we should like to see, and to 
exhibit to City men asa rarity not often caught east of sae 
Bar, or anywhere else. Still we may be wrong and Mrs. Riddell 
right; and “ Scott’s Yard” may have had the property of breed- 
ing a race of financiers peculiar to itself and unknown elsewhere. 

All Mrs. Riddell’s works deal largely in Scriptural phrases, re- 
ligious ejaculations, and quite gratuitous appeals to the —_ 
But Austin Friars, being thinner in substance and more weari y 
conducted than the rest, is more offensively interspersed wi 
these ripient. And in the queerest conjunction too; as when a 
sentence is begun with an adaptation from the New Testament 
and ends with a bit of current slang, or the reverse; the name of 
God and Pickford’s vans, chignons, cant phrases in inverted 
commas, and quotations from the Bible also in inverted commas, are 
all jumbled up on the same page without the smallest sense of fit- 
ness, or rather of unfitness, ‘l'o take one scene almost at random, 
Yorke and Luke are standing by the river, and Luke is telling 
Yorke that he loves her and wishes to marry her, even such as he 
knows her to be—not knowing, however, that she is already 
wife as well as paramour—and Yorke has to tell him the truth; 
when, after some hysterical converse, she suddenly breaks off with 
“Q Lord!” and flings herself into an attitude on the rail- 
ings. On one page, then, we have “‘O Lord!’ went wail- 
ing out over the waters. It was the irrepressible cry of a soul 
wrestling alone with its anguish. It was the sob of human! 
recognising the capability of its humanity for suffering. 1 
was the confession of error—the lament which all utter some 
time or other in the present that is only partially theirs; over the 
past which was all in possession,” &c. &c. And on the next page 
we have a paragraph ot flippant commonplaces about “the girls— 
so called by their mamma—who duly put his slippers to warm, 
and gave him his second cup of tea before they added fresh water 
to that already in the pot, and made much pie (sic) of him gener+ 
ally, and hoped that some day he would marry Kate.” Mrs. 
Riddell does not seem to, understand anything about harmony 
method; but continually mixes up in this way stilted sentiment 
with vulgar flippancy, with the sole result of making both more 
unpleasant than they would have been had they been Kept further 
apart. . 

Put the most inharmonious thing in the whole work is the 
character of Yorke herself; and we confess that we have been un- 
able to make out to our own satisfaction what kind of woman the 
authoress wished her to appear. Devoted, unselfish, and profoundly 
attached to that shallow, boastful, untruthful Austin I'riars who 
gives his name to the book, she yet can be guilty of a bit of very 
“sharp practice ” in the way in which she induces Luke Ross to 
take up Austin’s business when he merges himself in that of his 
father-in-law, Monteith and Co. With the most scrupulous sen- 
sitiveness as to her own character, she can suffer Luke to live 
daily intercourse with her; and knowing his “ hungry despair of 
love for her, and what it must cost him, she can yet allow him to 
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devote his life to her without the smallest hope of reward, or—at 
first—the faintest return on her own part. Apparently Mrs, 
Riddell has meant to palliate Yorke’s sin of adultery with Austin 
Friars by the intensity of her love for that very undesirable 

n; also because she ran away from her husband imme- 
Fiately after the ceremony, and so escaped a certain amount 
of natural guilt; but what can we say to her when we find 
per quietly living with her lawful husband after she had 
been discarded by her unlawful one, and still further in the 
story — the round of her experiences in that way 
by taking Luke Ross as her second spouse? It is rare that a 
lady novelist has the courage to give her heroine to three 
men in the course of her three volumes. A second marriage, 
to make amends for the mistakes of the first, is generally the 
utmost she allows herself and her much enduring puppet; but 
this is the day for female courage, and the authoress of Austin 
Friars has not been behind the rest of her sex. Austin himself, 
too, is as disjointed and unsatisfactory as his mistress; while Mr. 
Monteith is an impossibility as a City merchant, as much so as 
Luke Ross. No shrewd man of business would have been such a 
credulous fool as old Monteith is represented; no affectionate 
father with an ounce of common sense would have given his only 
child to a man of whom he knew absolutely nothing, whose bare 
word he took for all, and mainly because he himself was in love 
with an ambiguous woman dressed in sad-coloured garments, 
living in the office, and going by the name of the man’s sister-in- 
Jaw. We are sorry we cannot congratulate Mrs. Riddell and 
ourselves on the production of a work of sterling merit in the 
place of this trashy, dull, and doubtful book. But if our authors 
will work with empty brains and tired ones, they cannot expect to 
bring forth anything worth reading; and the better the name 
attached to their failures the deeper the fall they have made, and 
the more disastrous the fiasco. We have but one word of advice 
to the whole band of “ popular authors ” of which Mrs. Riddell is 
2 member, and that is strict silence, absolute cessation from novel- 
writing for some time ; when perhaps, by giving their powers fair 


lay by rest, they may do really good work, and enrich the world 


which now they only weary and clog. ~~ 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
M ALPHONSE ESQUIROS and M. Eugéne Pelletan are 
e 


both well known as Uittératew’s and us politicians; en- 
thusiastic champions of democracy, they are constantly in the 
field, serving with all their might the cause to which they have 
devoted themselves. With all their enthusiasm, however, they 
can see both the defects of their own system and the good points 
of doctrines which at the same time they condemn as a whole; 
they are not blind to the merits of their adversaries; in a word, 
they are impartial, whilst maintaining with the utmost firmness 
the political views of staunch Liberals. Of these two thinkers 
M. Ksquiros is the better known on this side of the Channel, and 
his interesting contributions to the Revue des Deux Mondes have 
rendered his name familiar to English readers, It is probable, 
therefore, that his new volume* will, on the strength of the 
author’s name, attract that general notice which it certainly de- 
serves, Rousseau’s Emile must always hold its own as one of the 
most remarkable works of the last century ; but, even apart from 
the very questionable doctrines it contains, our modern views of 
education could scarcely be made to tally with Rousseau’s theories, 
or to find in them either their justification or their principle. 
M. Alphonse Esquiros has attempted to do for his contemporaries 
what the author of Zimile did for his; and the Emile du dix- 
neuvidme Siecle, written in the shape of a novel, discusses various 
questions connected with the training of young men. His remarks 
are the more interesting because he has been able to compare the 
system followed in France with that still prevailing at our own 
public schools, We think, however, that more careful observa- 
Uon would have prevented M. Esquiros from falling into some 
slight mistakes, on the subject of fagging, for instance, which is 
certainly not now what it used to be thirty years ago. 
_M. Pelletan’s recent volume is not, strictly speaking, an educa- 
tional book; but even a collection of fewilletons may be made to 
illustrate from different points of view the idea which forms the 
author’s chief guide through life, and the accomplished politician 
to whom we are indebted for the Nowvelles hewres de Travail 
would, we are sure, be extremely sorry if on closing his volume 
the reader did not feel that he had’ been to a certain extent 
educated in the democratic direction. M.Pelletan is so well known 
as a Republican that many a@ reader, on discovering in the table 
of contents the indication of an article on the revolution of 1848, 
Will immediately turn to the article itself expecting to find a 
severe criticism on Louis-Philippe. Yet it would be difficult to 
find a fairer, more impartial, or more satisfactory portrait of a 
ing under whom, after all, France enjoyed a greater amount of 
liberty than she has ever had since. M. Pelletan’s freedom from 
mene is still more conspicuous perhaps in his paper on M. 
us Venillot, who has certainly, in describing the Liberal 
Writers of modern France, drawn largely upon the vocabulary of 
a. We recommend to our readers the Nouvelles hewres du 
ravail; the twenty-two essays they comprise are preceded by a 


very remarkable introduction, and terminated by a dramatic and 
touching epilogue. 


du diz-neuvicme Siécle, Par Alphonse Esquiros. Paris : 


+ Nouvelles heures de Travail. Par Eugitne Pelletan. Paris: Pagnerre. 


The history ‘of the first French Revolution has already been 
often explored by M. Dauban with a perseverance and industry 
which cannot be too highly commended. We have frequently had 
to notice his interesting works on the events of 1793 and 1794— 
that is to say, on the startling episodes of the Reign of Terror; 
the present volume * is the natural continuation of those already 
published. After having shown us how the revolutionary laws 
were made and applied, the author now proceeds to relate the 
fate of the victims struck down by the Convention, and to tell 
how they met their doom. It is not too much to say that the 
history of the Paris prisons during the period of the Republic is 
one of the most curious chapters in the annals of modern society, 
because it brings before us an assemblage of all political parties 
on one common ground—that of the condemned cell. The narra- 
tives written by the unfortunate persons who from day to day 
awaited the decision of the revolutionary tribunal are particularly 
worthy of perusal, because, fully aware of their inevitable fate, 
they took no trouble to conceal what they really felt about Robes- 
pierre, Fouquier Tinville, Collot d’Herbois, and the other leaders 
of the Republican government. M. Dauban describes in succession 
the various prisons of Paris; he introduces us to the persons who, 
under one pretence or another, were confined there ; and, with the 
help of documents collected from authentic sources, he describes 
the last moments of some of the most distinguished persons in 
France. Amongst other curious subjects we may mention espe- 
cially the incident of the notorious Beaumarchais; on this point 
M. Dauban has been fortunate enough to have —— of 
consulting papers hitherto unpublished, which will be read with 
great interest. Eleven engravings added to the volume enable 
us to form an idea of buildings now swept away for ever. 

M. Lamarre + has just published in a cheaper volume his sug- 
gestive and learned history of the Roman ear val system. — Few 
topics are more in need of elucidation. Works of considerable merit 
exist, no doubt, discussing various questions connected with the 
Roman armies, their constitution and their mode of warfare; but 
these works do not treat the subject from a general point of view; 
they touch upon this or that particular point, and are complete as 
far as they go, but they do not cover the whole ground. This is 
the deficiency which M. Lamarre now endeavours to fill up. He 
begins by examining how the Roman army was composed; he 
then shows what was its discipline, what were its means of attack 
and defence ; the third part of the volume is taken up by a review 
of the navy, and the fourth and concluding division describes 
the organization of the troops, their plan of recruiting, &c. A num- 
ber of woodcuts taken from ancient monuments illustrate the 
narrative. 

M. Duruy’s Roman History ¢ has also reached a second edition, 
and we are glad to have this opportunity of noticing it. It is 
neither a mere compendium on the one hand, nor a detailed 
narrative on the other; but, within the compass of three handsome 
octavos, it will give schoolboys a sufficiently full account of the 
Romans and their policy from the earliest time down to the end of the 
reign of the Antonines. The first volume, now before us, begins with 
a chapter on the geography of Italy, its ethnology and its ancient 
religious and social organization; the political history comes next, 
and we trace the gradual development of the greatness of Rome 
till the year 130 B.c. M. Duruy does not confine himself to the 
monotonous description of battles, treaties, and political revolu- 
tions; he takes a wider view of his subject, and his remarks on 
the literature of the Latin people, their laws, their religion, and 
their habits, are extremely valuable. We are glad to notice 
numerous references to the authorities consulted by him; those 
references are not mere bibliographical indications, but often 
assume the shape of long foot-notes carefully prepared, and 
showing a great amount of curious reading. We may mention, 
amongst many other excursuses of the same kind, a long one on 
the influence of Greek literature at Rome, and another on the 
transformation which took place in the political assemblies of the 
Republic between the two Punic wars. hg 

he history of French philosophy § during the last thirty 
years may be briefly summed up under three heads, and con- 
sidered as the history of three different schools) When Count 
de Maistre, M. de Bonald, and M. de Lamennais attempted 
to establish a metaphysical doctrine by starting from the prin- 
ciple of authority and denying the power of unaided reason 
to arrive at the knowledge of truth, M. Royer-Collard, and after 
him M. Cousin, soon discovered that the materialist doctrines of 
the disciples of Condillac could never be refuted from such a 
standpoint, and they wecsaee | endeavoured to construct a kind 
of intermediate system in which a concession should be made to 
rationalism in order to secure the ultimate triumph of spiritualist 
theories. Hence that kind of hybrid scheme which obtained 
some success for a short time, thanks to M.Cousin’s eloquence, 
but which soon fell to the ground. A revival of materialist teach- 
ing immediately took place, conducted, however, on a much more 
scientific plan than the coarse doctrines of Raynal and Naigeon ; 
and this in its tum led, by a necessary reaction, to the 
liberal, but at the same time distinctly Christian, system of the 


es Les Prisons de Paris sous la Revolution, Par C. A. Dauban. Paris: 
on. 

+ De la Milice romaine, depuis la fondation de Rome jusqu’a Constantin, 
Par A. Lamarre. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

} Histoire des Romains depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’a la fin du 
régne des Antonins. Par Victor Duruy. Vol. 1. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 


§ Philosophie contemporaine, Par M. A. de Margerie. Paris : Didier. 
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Abbé Gratry, M. Secretan, M. Naville, and Bishop Dupanloup. 
Eclecticism, materialism, Christian spiritualism, such are the 
three stages in the intellectual history of contemporary France ; and 
such are the three divisions of M. de Margerie’s volume. Like 
M. Th. H. Martin, whose work we examined a short time ago, he 
takes his stand upon the ground of positive religion, and he aims 
at proving—first, that metaphysical truths are quite as certain as 
those which are deduced from the observation of nature; and 
secondly, that the solution of the various problems connected with 
these truths cannot be obtained independently of Christianity. 
The former of these propositions is directed against materialists 
of every shade; the latter is addressed to thinkers who, like 
M. Jules Simon, for instance, hope to reform society by appealing 
merely to human reason. The part of M.de Margerie’s work 
treating of Christian philosophy is, strictly speaking, a review of 
M. Ravaisson’s Rapport sur la Philosophie frangaise du 19° siecle, 
which he completes and sometimes corrects. 

Under the title Dieu et la Conscience * M. Charles Waddington 
has published a series of essays on philosophy considered as find- 
ing its completion in the doctrines of Christianity. He begins by 
saying that as the multitude is now, thanks to universal suffrage, 

iol atthe head of affairs, it is more than everneedful that it should 
te its duties and responsibilities. The people are profoundly 
ignorant, but they wish to be instructed ; they are capricious, and 
to act on that system of bon plaisir which they find so 
unjust when it is practised by a despot ; they should therefore be 
taught to respect the supreme authority of right and justice. It is 
true that on all sides efforts are e to bring information of 
every kind within the reach of the masses; but the authors of this 
movement are too often actuated by the desire of teaching a kind 
of science made easy; and as science made easy is materialism, it 
becomes necessary that the champions of positive religion should 
enter their protest against the popular tendencies of the day. 
After having thus stated in his preface the principles he wishes to 
discusses in three successive sections—1, 
the fundamental laws of morality, examining as he goes on the 
views of the principal writers on ethical science; 2, the applica- 
tion of these laws to the family and to society; 3, the problem of 
the reconciliation between philosophy, properly so called, and 
religion. The volume is written in a clear and elegant style 
which may help to recommend it to those for whose benefit it is 
chiefly intended. 

M. Armand Baschet f has contributed one more work to the 
multitude of publications suggested by the convocation of the 
Roman Council; it is the translation of a journal kept during 
the sittings of the Council of Trent by Antonio Milledonne, 
a member of the deputation sent by the Republic of Venice to 
watch the proceedings of the sacred assembly. Acting as secre- 
tary to two ambassadors, Nicolé da Ponte and Matteo Dandolo, in 
whose ay he was present at the various sittings of the Council 
between April 1562 and December 1563, Milledonne had an 

_ excellent opportunity of watching all that was going on, and after 
his return to Venice he compiled from his notes, at the request of 
several influential persons, the short narrative of which a French 
version has now appeared. This work, quite untheological 
in its character, and consisting merely of a narrative of facts, 
seems to have been extremely popular, for numerous MSS. copies 
of it exist in Italian libraries, besides one which is preserved at 
the Bibliothéque Impériale. M. Armand Baschet has included in 
his volume three other documents relating to the same event, and 
a bibliographical list of all the publications which have ap- 
peared during the year 1869, both in France and elsewhere, on 
the subject of councils in general, 

M. Taxile Delord’s Histoire du Second Empire t¢ is written from 
the Opposition point of view, and it criticizes with the utmost 
frankness the government of oe III. ; but though some of 
the gm who appear in his book are painted in colours 
which must be considered as far from flattering, the author’s 

a are manifestly impartial. The second volume of the 

work begins with the year 1856, and takes us as far as the ap- 
pointment of General Lamoriciére to the command of the Papal 
army. The mania for speculation which had seized on capitalists, 
and which had brought along with it an amount of immorality 
scarcely inferior to that so eloquently denounced by Juvenal, the 
accession of Baron Haussman to the government of the city of 
Paris, and the financial uneasiness everywhere prevalent, occupy 
the opening pages ; the last chapter closes on the signs of dissatis- 
faction which evenin 1859 proved to the Emperor that his throne 
was anything but secure, and that he must at whatever cost 
endeavour to re-establish his waning popularity. The chapters 
on the periodical — and the state of literature are most inter- 
esting, but we doubt whether M. de la Guéronniére, M. de Sacy, 
and M. ‘Théophile Gauthier will feel much gratified by the por- 
traits given of them by M. Taxile Delord. As might have been 
supposed, the publication of the Histoire du Second Empire has 
suggested a few recriminations, and we have noticed one by Count 

Leopold Lehon, relative to the arrest of Generals Cavaignac, Le 

Fl6, Bedeau, &c. at the time of the coup d'état. The authenticity 

of M. Delord’s narrative is, however, sufficiently established from 
independent evidence, 


* Dieu et la Conscience. Par Charles Waddington.. Paris: Didier. 
+ Journal du Concile de Trente. Rédigé par un secrétaire Vénitien et 
publié par Armand Baschet. Paris: Plon. 


} Histoire du Second Empire. Par Taxile Delord. Vol. 2, Paris: 
-Germer-Baillitre. 


The history of literature, when properly understood, is not 2 merg 
gallery of portraits, however brilliantly painted, having little op 
no connexion with one another; it is amenable to certain laws 
as well-defined as the laws which govern chemistry or astronomy, 
Such is, in a few words, the main idea of M. Louis Benloew’s 
essay on Greek literature.* His work is eminently suggestive. 
it places before us a kind of programme to be filled in at leisure: 
it gives us a clue to help us through the study of the masterpieces 
of Hellenic civilization. If M. Benloew has selected Greece for 
the subject of his volume, it is, he says, because the various 
branches of literary composition were cultivated in that country 
according to a kind of logical succession, which the productions 
of Plato, Aristotle, Homer, A%schylus, &c., enable us to trace, 
We must not omit to state that M. Benloew treats not only of 
Greece but of “her cortége,’’ and observations therefore on the 
literatures of France, Germany, and England, and the other nations 
of modern Europe, occur almost at every step through his inter. 
esting volume. 

M. Taine’s new work + deserves fuller notice than we can give 
it here, and we must at present simply characterize it as his most 
elaborate contribution to metaphysical literature. M. Taine’s 
claims to reputation as a philosopher had hitherto rested principally 
upon his Philosophes classiques du 1ge siécle, a volume in which he 
comes forward more as a critic than as a theorist. The two octavos 
now before us, as far as style goes, are a decided improvement 
upon the previous one ; they are less flippant in tone, whilst they 
are equally remarkable for clearness and vigour. M. Taine has 
apparently discovered that the verve of a feuilleton is scarcely com- 
patible with the discussion of subjects relating to the very consti. 
tution of our nature. He begins by examining the elements which 
contribute to our knowledge; signs, images, and sensations, and 
the ideas resulting from them. He then proceeds to consider the 
general scheme of our knowledge, and the various means we hare 
of becoming acquainted both with our own nature and with the 
surrounding world. He gives us illustrations borrowed from the 
discoveries of physical science, and his remarks on madness in 
connexion with the laws of intellect are particularly striking. 
The two volumes entitled De [Intelligence cannot fail to occupy a 
prominent place amongst the literary productions of the current 
year, and they claim the attention of all readers who take a 
serious interest in philosophical inquiry. 

Our list of scientific works includes this month a further part 
of M. Baillon’s monograph of the leguminous plants.{ It is done 
with the same care as all the previous instalments of the work, 
and is illustrated with numerous woodcuts. 


M. Victor Rendu has described the habits of the insect worla 
in asmall volume § written without any pretensions to scientilic 
depth, but well calculated to ditfuse a taste for natural history. 


Warned by one friend that the young men of the present dap 
take no interest whatever except in scandal, horse-racing, opera 
singers, and pleasure of every kind; told by another person 
that girls care only about dresses, novels, and flirtation, Madame 
Hommaire de Hell has nevertheless hoped to tind both amongst 
girls and young men a few intelligent readers who would teel 
some pleasure in reading a description of foreign countries; 
and she has therefore published on their behalt, under the title 

travers le Monde||, an amusing volume which takes us from 
Constantinople to the West Indies, and forms an agreeable pendaat 
to the other duodecimo which we have formerly had occasion to 
notice, Les Steppes de la mer Caspienne. Descriptions of scenery 
are pleasantly mixed up with anecdotes and sketches of character. 


M. Bergmann complains in his preface 4] that no attention bas 
been given to his previous labours, and that they have never yet 
received trom critics even a word of notice. Cunsidering the 
nature of the subjects which the learned dvyen treats, we are 
not astonished that his publications should find few readers; but 
we certainly wonder at their remaining utterly unknown, if they 
are all as curious as the volume now before us. M. Bergmann’s 
Résumé d'études d Ontologie consists of three parts, beginning with 
considerations on the subdivisions of ontology, and ending with an 
interesting and suggestive essay on the formation of language. He 
adopts views which will certainly astonish many of his readers; he 
takes the word metaphysics, for instance, as embracing everything 
connected with science, art, and action; and as one of his first 
principles he asserts the infinitude of the world, which he describes 
as being the manifestation of the substance of the Infinite Being. 
On the subject of the origin of man his theory is peculiar; he 
considers the human species as the improved metamorphosis of 
the most perfect variety of quadrumana; but at the same time 
he thinks that this variety, to which he gives the name of - 
thropistes, must not be confounded with any of those now extaut. 
It is an intermediate family, originally located in the tropical parts 
of Central Africa, and which has long since disappeared. OUr 
readers will see that, notwithstanding the scientific pretensious ° 


* Essai sur Vesprit des Littératures. Par M. Louis Benloew. Paris: 
Didier. 

t¢ Del Intelligence. Par H. Taine. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

t Monographie des légumineuses Papihonacées. Par H. Baillon. Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co. 

§ Meurs pittoresques des Insectes, Par Victor Rendu. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. mi) 

|| A travers le Monde. Par Madame Hommaire de Hell. Paris: Didier. 

| Résumé d'études d’ Ontologie générale et de Linguistique générale. Par Ff 
G. Bergmann. Paris: Cherbuliez. 
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Bergmann’s book, it contains much that is merely hypothetical. 
Pe with the problems of general grammar and of philology 
he allows less to fancy and to conjecture. 

A lecture by Dr. Lorain * on Jenner and on vaccination, lately 
delivered i in Paris, has become quite an ouwvrage de circonstance ; it 
contains not only interesting biographical details, but also medieal 
yemarks on the means of arresting on ge he of the small-pox. 

M. Elisée Reclus has added! another instalment to Messrs. 
Hachette’s collection of miniature guide-books +; Nice, Cannes, 
Monaco, and Mentone forming the subjects of a pretty little 
volume wW. 


which is illustrated with thirty woodcuts and three maps. 


* Jenner et la Vaccine. Par M, le docteur Lorain. Paris: Germer- 
+ Guides-Diamant: Nice, = Monaco, Menton. Par E. Reclus. 
Paris and London : Hachette & 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi= 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW 78 duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarvrpay Ruvinw may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Now ready, VOLUME XXVIII., bound in cloth, price 16s. 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 28. 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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MUSICAL | UNION.—JAELL, from Trieste; AUER, from 
Petersburg ; expressly for the FIFTH MATINEE, June it, 
J. ELLA, Director. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. Conductor, Mr. W. G. 


sINS.—St, James's Hall, Monday Evening. June 6, at Eight o'clock. <Dvertures, 


Pianoforte, in B flat, Violoncello, Signor Piatti; Rondo in 


St. 
Nay — Chappell’ a, Ollivier’s, Mitchell’s ; Keith, Prowse’s ; 


DORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES (includi “CHRISTIAN MARTYRS,” “ MONAS- 


“FRANCESCA DE RIMINI.” 


"THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 
5 Pall Mall Last, from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, Is; Catalogue,6d. 


jogue, 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 
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[THE . LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, for the Reception 


ing and other Contagious Fevers. Nearly 400 Patients are now under Treatment 
within’ its rw alls, including 200 Cases of Relapsing Fever. 
aan bscriptions and Donations will be tefully received by Messrs. Dimsdale & Cp 
50 Cornhill ; Messrs. Drummond, Charing ; Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand ; Messrs. Hoare, 
Fleet Street; and by the Secretary, at oy ‘Hospital, Liverpool Road, Islington. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the CHEST, Ci 
ASSIST ARCS needed to meet the heavy current Expenses 


Hospital. Lankers—GLYN & 
CHARLES L. KEMP, Secretary. 
CHA ARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand, W.C.—The 
Governors earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS, the Expenses being ‘particularly heavy 
during the Winter Season, 
HENRY WOOLCOTT, Secretary. 
GREAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, Caledonian Road, N.— 
urgently NEEDED. Accidents often refused for want of Beds. 


F. SMITH, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 
GEORGE REID, Secretary. 
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THE FRESCOES of MICHAEL ANGELO in the SIXTINE 
CHAPEL at ROME.—The 'ACSIMILES of these Marvellous Works ON 
BL ba daily, from Twelve till Five Satine Gallery of the Autotype Company (Limited), 36 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street (Next “yy to Winsor & Newton’ 
THNOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. —A SPECIAL 
MEETING will be held at the MUSEUM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn 


Street (by mene of Sir 5 1. Murchison, Bart; K.C.B.), on Tuesday, June 7, 1870, when 
Bae BUX Y, LL.D., F.R.S.. Presiden will read a Paper on “ The Chief Modifications 
of Man! ad their Geographical Dist: “iNation” Chair to be taken at 8.30 P.M. 


eA. LANE FOX, Col., Hon. Gen. Sec. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members of 
the ARUNDEL SOCIETY will » held in the Rooms, 24 Old Bond Street, W., on 
‘Thursday, the 16th of June, at Half-past Two o' Sivek. for the following purposes : 
Ist. To transact the usual Business of an Annual General Meeting as defined by the Rules. 
2nd. To authorize the number of Second Subscribers being limited to 1,500, and to make 
SS tions in, and additions to, the Rules as may be necessary for carrying out such 


24 Old Bond Street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
OWENS COLLEGE, Manchester—PROFESSORSHIP of 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, —The Trustees of Owens Coll invite Applications from 
Gentlemen eptember next by Candidates for the above hg i pra ey P,w will become 
Vacant in Ceptenm r next by the Resignation of Professor W. J. 

Instruction in this Department is at present given solely ~z ae “yn Lectures, but the 
Trustees expect to be able to make immediate provision for the establishment of a Physical 
ratory. 


Candidates are requested to ond in Applications, on , Academical Degree, and 
general Qualifications, accompanied by Tes' Phe of Owens College,” 
under. to the on or before J ~ ay 
ion will be nives on —..” to the PRINCIPAL, but it is requested that 
addressed ins 


‘Trustees ot be 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


| DIES’ COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 
The PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, 
You the Daughters of Officers in the Army, will be Awarded during the Summer Vacation. 
Vi num, and Tenable for Three Years. 
For aceite and other particulars relating to the Scholarship, application must be made to 
SECRETARY of the College, Cambray House, on or before July 31, 1870. 


MALVERN COLLEGE—A FIFTH BOARDING HOUSE 
WILL N THIS YEAR.—On b. yl July 6, an EXAMINATION will be 
am fora CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £30. 
didates must be under Fifteen Years on August 1. 


[Apes COLLEGE, ROCHESTER, Kent.—This Establish- 


ment has been successfully engaged in the Education of Young edies, for be sare than a 
entury. During the last few years the London Collegiate System has been introduced, and a 
thoroughly sound Education, on the best modern system, is now offered at Toon Thirty to Fifty 
Guineas perannum. English Grammar and Analysis, Arithmetic, History, Geography, Latin, 
‘ado f Singing, and Dancing are taught by well- — visiting Masters and Professors ; 

italian, Music, Elementary English, and Bahgnong by, experienced resident 


— Foreign and English ; and Lessons on Holy 8 Scripture are given by a Clergyman 
of the Church of ae -ectures on English Literature and Physical Science by WILLIAM 
KNIGHTON, Esq., L , Lecturer at the Royal Educational Exhibition, St. Martin's Hall, 
London, opened by H.. R. Dit. the late Prince Consort in 1854.—Address the LADY PRINCIPAL. 


THE | COLLEGE, ISLE of CUMBRAE.—STUDENTS from 
the English Universities will be admitted on the usual Terms.—Apply to the Rev. the 
Provost, Cumbres College, by Greenock, Scotland. 

ACA DEM Y— 


E 


Directors of the Edinbaat Academy are prepared to receive A wa ae for the 
ce may be obtained from Mr. ALEXANDER Brown, Clerk to the Directors, 4 N.S 
Street, with whom Applications (accompanied by Two Copies of 
be lodged on or + a Monday, July 4. The next Master will be expected to enter on his 
Duties ‘on October 1 
May 23, 1870. 


PRIVATE TUITION, GERMANY. — A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN (M.A. of Cambridge, with Pg pe Honours) undertakes the Care 
and Education of a few PUPILS.—Address, Rev. N. G. WILKLNS, 19 Limmer Strasse, Hanover. 


CHOLASTIC. — A CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATE, 
Scholar (Classical) of his College, and late of a Public School, wishes an Enmeumet as 
TUTOR in a Private F. amily casing the Summer Months. Good Reterences. —Address, A. B. Z., 
G. Hall & Son, Stationers, Cambridge. 


FLDUCATION. —SOUTH KENSINGTON.—The late PRIN- 

PAL (Married) of a Public School in connexion with the London on University receives 

PUPILS and BOARDERS at his Residence, and prepares for Public Schools, Universities, 

and various Military and Civil Service Examinations._For Terms, References, &e., ress 
. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.'s, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


TNDIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, HOME 
CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY. Ww. M. LUPTON (Author of English Mistery 
and Arithmetic”), assisted by a Gentleman in the War Office, prepares CANDIDATES for 
Departments.—Address, 15 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


ATION in GERMANY. —The INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE, GODESBERG, near Bonn, on the Rhine. Terms, 80 Guine r annum. 
The Principal, Dr. A. BASKERVILLE, is now in London, 33 Bristol Gardens, Mai Hill, W. 


Lae .—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Tessin College, Oxford, 

| aad dayne ncipal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and References on application. 


XAMINATIONS.—A CAMBRIDGE MAN and a Member 
Civil Service (by Competition), assisted oa Tutors, prepare 


of H.M. 
GENTLEMEN for the | Civil os ene Army, Medical Matriculation, Preliminary Law, and 
other E dress, C. 8S. C., Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, 136 Strand. 


QUEENSLAND. 
QrkaanatON under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 


IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869. Land acq Terms. Anis 
Passages. Information and particulars: to be on ted and Free 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent- 
Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street), 


A TRIP to SWEDEN, and back to LONDON, in Seven Da 


8, 
Summer Season. Average Sea P. either way, Forty-eight Hours. F y 
Sea, Three on Shore in sufficient time (weather permitting) for viel 
at TROLLH WANERN, W ETTERN A 
LAKES, the KING'S PALACES at STOC MALARAN 
NINGHOLM GRIPSHOLM, SHOK LOSTER. UPSALA, and ULRIKSDAL, wi 
surrounding Scenery or, with more leisure, Norway, Denmark, and Russia may be 
8 most convenient Route. 


The unrivalled Twin-Screw Steamers LOUISA ANN 1,190 ton horse. 
power, Captain WASHBURN, and MARY, 1,000 tons, 250 horse ptain Bagwe pnt 
appointed to leave London for Gothenburg every Friday, Millwall 
Docks, returning from Gothenburg every Thursday. 

These Steamers, having been entirely Renovated and Redecorated by Messrs, J. & Ww. 
DuDGEON, of London, possess the latest Improvements for the comfort of Passengers and 
Tourists. The Saloons are capacious and well ventilated. 

Fares (including Provisions for the Voyage), £3 lls. Return, £5 5s, Steward’s Fee, , 
Children under Ten, Half-price. Reged Spirits,and Malt Liquors’ of the best quality can be 

ad on board at Tariff Prices. Deck Passage for Sailors, £1, without Provisions, 

Apply, at | 
Boman; at London, CHAPLIN’S Universal Office, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, essrs, 
_—— »GRAVES, PHILLIPPS, & Co., St. Dunstan's House, Cross Lane, Great Tower Street, 


ALBERT MARCHAUD, INDIA and CHINA FOULARD 
SILK MANUFACTURER, 
87 REGENT STREET, W. 
A Direct Transaction between Ladies and Manufacturer. 


FAYE in Plain Colours, the Texture Deine being 
of exceeding Fineness, and the Fabric of great Beauty. 
Any Quantity cut by the Yard. Patterns post-free. 


PARIS-LONDRES, a Soft and Strong Material, - highly 


mmended. 
Any Quantity cut by the Yard. Patterns post-free. 


Rox AL CORAH, Raw Silk Material; very Useful fo 
Travelling Toilettes, Children’ 's Costumes, &c. &c.; will Wash as well as any Linen, 
Any Quantity cut by the Yard. Patterns post-free. 


TOILE de VINDE, in Three Plain Colours only ; Tourterelle, 


cru, Saumon. 
Any Quantity cut by the Yard. Patterns post-free. 


ARTICLES RECOMMANDES: 
GROS de LONDRES. 
QHANGHAL 

['USSOR CREPE. 

de CHINE. 
(CREPELINE. 

FPOULARDS, HAUTE NOUVEAUTE, for Morning at 


Evening Dresses, Carriage and Promenade Costumes, Petites Soirées de 
Dinner Dresses, &c. &c, A Large and New Assortment. 


Any Quantity cut by the Yard. Patterns post-free. 


HALr MOURNING FOULARDS, in Black, Black and 


White, and all the Neutral Tints suitable for HALF MOURNING. The Advantage 
and Economy of this Article for Spring and Summer Wear are indisputable. 
Any Quantity cut by the Yard. Patterns post-free. 


to Messrs. AvGUsT LEFFLER & ‘Co. ; at Stockholm, Car. W, 
M 


AUBERT MARCHAUD, INDIA and CHINA FOULARD 
SILK MANUFACTURER, 
87 REGENT STREET. 
N.B.—The Only Depot in London. 


VIS.—ALBERT MARCHAUD will be most happy to 


forward free by post: Patterns | of all the Richest and most beautiful ful Materials as above, _ 
AMERICAN. BOWLING ALLEYS— 
W. HAWKE & SON, Wild Court, Great Wild Street, Drury Lane, London, W.C» 
Contract to deliver and fix complete AMERICAN BOWLING ALLEYS in Mansions and 
Public Institutions in any part of the Kingdom. ‘They have executed Alleys at —s 
Club; the Guards’ Institute; C. Cammell’s, Esq., Norton Hall, Sheftield; Winchester 
and Mr. Kilpack’s Bowling Saloons, King Street, Covent Garden. 


OWLING ALLEYS.—In consequence of the numerous 
inquiries as to the Construction of the BOWLING ALLEYS erected by Messrs. 

TROLLOPE at the MARLBOROUGH CLUB, they have prepared a full-size MODEL, which 

may be seen at their Establishment, Malkin Street W est, Belgrave Square, where Estimates 


ISS WHEELER, WESTFIELD PARK, WEST 
CLIFTON, Bristol.—Miss WHEELER be h EDUCATE, with her own 


A PHYSICIAN, living in a Fashionable Town near London, 
is willing to Share his House with an INVALID GENTLEMAN. Good Stables.— 
ddress, M.D., care of Mr. Onwhyn, Catherine Street, Strand. 


A SCHOLAR of BALLIOL COLLEGE, Oxford, &c., is 


desirous of obtaining a PRIVATE TUTORSHIP for the whole orany feat of the next 
Joes | remeem, in England or (by preference) Abroad.—Address, X. Y. Z., Union Scciety, 


‘AD “MEMBER of CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY—M. A., with 

Class Honours of a Scotch University, and Scholar of his College—will be glad to 

a RIVATE TUTORSHIP gains the Summer Months. Good References.— Address, 
.. Esq., Union Society, Cambridge. 


WANTED, a SUCCESSOR in a select School of the highest 


Class. The Gentleman must be a good Teacher, and an amiable and sensible Man. 
Terms moderate.—Address, M.A., Post Office, Brixton Rise, London, S. 


JTERARY. .—WANTED, a GENTLEMAN to SUB-EDIT 
a WEEKLY RE circulating among the Higher Classes of Society. It 
would be a specia f the have a free intercourse with the Clubs. 
Xpplications rill be received in —Address, X. Y. Z., care of Adams & Francis, 
Advertisement Agents, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Eon. _—A GENTLEMAN (Graduate) of High-class Literary 
Attainments seeks the EDITORSHIP of a DAILY or WEEKLY PAPER. He has 

had much experience in sone gh affairs, and is accustomed to Condensation, Selection, and 
the Writing of Leaders, Critiques, &c.—Address, stating Salary, SIGNIA, care of Messrs, W. LL 
Smith & Son, # Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 


SGTAMMERING.— —Messrs. DANZIGER FRENCH, 


t, London, N.W., rca ly CU RE 


& WEBB’S CANTEEN CASES and .PLATE 
CHESTS ¢ completely fitted for Home and Foreign Use, 


AK, IRON-BOUND, and WELL-SEASONED. 
First size, £5 5s.; Second, £8 8s. ; Third, £11 I1s.; Fourth, £16 16s.; Fifth, £25; Sixth, £6 
Tilustrated Catalogues post free. 
71 and 72 CORNHILL, and 76, 77, and 783 OXFORD STREET. 


MAPPIN & WEBB'S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


Quality guaranteed, 


CAND be SEEN in COURSE of MANUFACTURE at the 
SLEY STREET WORKS, OXFORD STREET, or ROYAL CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


RovRIGUE MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, 
ADDRESSES Designed, and el Dies as Gem 
RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and ECCEN NTRIC MONOGR AMS artistically y designed | adem 
combination of Letters.. NOTE aaa _ and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, 
antly engrave ant uperfine Cards prin or 
BALL PROGRAMMES and, DINNER CARTES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 
Stamped with Crest or ‘Address, i in the latest Fashion. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


DENT & co. 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, 
‘ondon, WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER MAKERS to Her Majesty: 
H.R. it. of WwW ales, and ™. the Emperor of Russia. 


DRESSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES, Despatch 


Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Writing Desks, Parisian Production’ 
Boxes, Tourists’ Writing Cases, ri ng, vs, Table 


Library Sets in Medieval Albums, Cases of fine rated 
Knives, the Razor Strop and Paste, at MECHI’S, Regent 
Established 1827. City Prices charged for N.B.—Mr. 


Chester Pl 
all IMPEDIMENT of whether due to or e of 
Age No Mechanical appliances used. The highest R ials can 
be Shad on application. —No Fee unless benefit derived. 


Cryst AL PALACE.—The GRAND SALOON PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE DINING ROOMS, overlooking the Palace and Park, are NOW OPEN. 
: BERTRAM & ROBERTS, Refreshment Department. 


ree. 
attends personally daily, assi , assisted by his Son. 


A MAN who has the “ABC DESPATCH BOX,’ 7 i... 


anata. JENNER & KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for keeping 
33 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, London, S.W: 


ase 
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DEVON AND SOMERSET RAILWAY. 


ISSUE OF £255,000 PERPETUAL SIX PER CENT. A. DEBENTURE STOCK. 


WHICH STOCK IS A FIRST MORTGAGE CHARGE UPON THE WHOLE UNDERTAKING OF THE 


DEVON AND SOMERSET RAILWAY, 


Which, by Agreement confirmed by Act of Parliament, is to be worked in Perpetuity by the 


BRISTOL AND EXETER RAILWAY. 


‘The Directors of the Devon and Somerset Railway are to receive Subscriptions for In the event of any Subscriber not 2 the Compan Instalments that may be due from him, the 
1955,000 (Balance unissued of £270,000) First Mortgage benture Stock, bearing Six per | amount already ly paid shall be forfeited to pany. 
cent. per annum Interest, which is issued in pursuance of the Railway Companies’ Act, 1867. Scrip Certifi d by the C! d the Secretary of the Company, will 
The price of issue of the Stock now offered for Subscription is par,or £100 for each £100 | be issued on ‘Allotment, exchangeable for Debenture Stock Certificates when fully paid up. 
oan it will be issued in any amount not being less than £100 Stock, payable as follows : The Capital of the Company consists of— 
#10 on each £100 Stock subscribed, pa on Agpiiention. 1st.—A. Debenture Stock (First Mortgage), bearing 6 per cent. Interest—(the 
a - lotment. Stock now offered for Subscription—being the balance unissued) ........ £270,000 
20 ” ” ” July 15, 1870, 2nd.—B. Debenture(Stock (Second Mortgage), 5 per cent. Interest .... 166,000 
” on. 3rd.—Preference and Ordinary Share Capital 272,700 
‘ov. 15, 1870, 
Feb. 15, 1871. £78,700 
£100 The Acts ‘of Parliament, and that the Agreements with the Bristol and Exeter 
one Railway, and the scheme of arrangement, — seen at the Offices of the Solicitors of the 
Interest will accrue from the oe of payment efcnt Fastalenant. | but Subscribers will have | Company, Messrs. COMBE & WAINWRIGHT, 9 Staple Inn, London. 
the option of paying the whole of the hich case Interest at the Applications, accompanied by the payment of £10 per Cont will be received on the enclosed 
terest wi pay; -yearly, on n, London, 0} 
be provincial Bank of Eng! land, London. ” ? Offices, 13 Little Queen Street, Wes estminster, London. : 


DEVON AND SOMERSET RAILWAY. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. the Lord POLTIMORE, Poltimore Park, near Exeter, Devon, Chairman. 
JOHN ARTHUR LOCKE, Esq., North Moor House, Dulverton, Somerset, Deputy Chairman, 
Sir WILLIAM G. THROCKMORTON, Bart., Buckland, Faringdon, Berks, | HENRY GORGES MOYSEY, Esq., Bathealton Court, Wellington, Somerset:. 
THOMAS COLLETT SANDARS, Esq., Minchenden Lodge, Southgate. JOHN THOMAS NASH, Esq., South Molton, Devon. 


ENGINEER. 
RICHARD HASSARD, Esq., M.I.C.E., 1 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. COMBE & WAINWRIGHT, 9 Staple Inn, London. | Messrs. RICCARD & SON, South Molton, Devon. 
BANKERS. 
The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND, 112 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., and its Branches, 
SECRETARY. 


R. M. MUGGERIDGE, Esq. 
Orrices: 13 LITTLE QUEEN STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON ; AND TAUNTON, SOMERSET. 


DESCRIPTION o RaILway.—The DEVON and SOMERSET RAILWAY. 42 miles in PROGRESS OF Comsrnvorien oF RATLWAY.—Of the 42 miles of Railway of which thie- 
length (shown on map. d red), Norton, near Taunton, | Devon and Somerset Railway consists, about 26 miles are nearly ready for ballasting (the Rails 
Somerset, eons 3 a junction with the ea) and Exeter Rallway't there,and terminates at | and other tnaterials 9 which are on the ground), thus leaving 16 miles to complete the whole 

pton, verton, North an ut olton, Swinbridge, an ey, saving nearly arran tract é 
miles on the existing route from the West of England to Bristol and the North, and bringing on germents ccuriy has of the Board a 
the entire district traversed within much easier os of the Metropolis. ) men gg following periods have been fixed for opening the line for traffic :— 

The Devon and S t Railw: liar advant as regards traffic, as from Ist Section from Taunton to Wiveliscombe, 10 miles..........+-..0n October 15, 1870, 
the great saving of distance it will not caly a remunerative Passenger and Goods = Barnstaple to South Molton, 12 miles. ..on February 15, 1871. 
traffic, but, in addition, an important Mineral traffic from the surrounding districts. which this »-.on June 30, 1871. 

traffic, 


will up, there being to of between it and So that's within 15 months the entire Line will be at work and open for 
anne! upw of 400 square o mineral and agricultural country unprovided wit PAYMENT OF INTEREST UNTIL LINE COMPLETED.—To insure the punctu: 
Railway accommodation, and to the southward, upwards of 200 miles, more than half of which | Interest during the last-mentioned period upon the Stoc rack applied for. ma aunt amply 


ESENT ROUTE.—The present route from the north, north-east, and east to Barnstaple and tion: rovincial of England, in the names 
ont West of * England is (asa glance at the map will show) round vid Taunton, by Exeter, and The Right Hon. the Lord stern TY (Chairm 


an), 
thence by the North Devon Railway—a very circuitous route. The Right Hon. the Earl FORTESCUE, Castle Hil, “South Molton, Devon, 
Future Route: SAVING OF DISTANCE.—When the Devon and Somerset Railway is open Re oe to act as Trustees, and will apply the amount in the payment’ of such 


nearly the whole of this traffic must pass over it, at a saving of tyre 49 miles in distance, and 
sr economy of time and expense will be be effected by all tras between the M a safe investment English Railwa = ond possesses at once 
and north of it and the large district winch will be served b y the Devon and Somerset Se of the capital Sao h rapi Tease jue, and consequent 


way, such traffic then proceeding (by the Great Western and Bristol and Exeter Railways, 
TABLE OF COMPARATIVE VALUES OF DEBENTURE STOCK. 
to Taunton and by the and Somerset Railway direct, Passengers and Goods being epetially ‘nl 


ing Table of the relative values of ten Railwa Debenture Stock a at Si 

BRISTOL AND EXETER RAILWAY TO WorK LINE IN PERPETUITY. —By special agreement, of 

confirmed by Act of Parliament, the Bristol and Exeter Railway Com) are to work the Interest. compared with the Six per Cent. Debenture 8 of the Devon and ilway, 

ry = Somerset Railway in perpetuity, paying over to this Company ha! alt. -ycarly 50 per cent. 
ross Receipts. 


Issued at Equivalent price 
REDATE ARRANGEMENTS WITH MIDLAND AND BRISTOL AND EXETER RAILWAY.-- ? Name of Stock. ~ Rate of Present | in a6perCent. 
Arrangements have also been made by which the Midland Railway Company is under agree- Interest Price. Stock as now 
ment to allow the Devon and Somerset Railway 10 per cent. rebate on the traffic passing over offered. 
their line ; and the Bristol and Exeter Company have agreed to allow a similar rebate of £5 per 
grt. on their line, beeen is to be in to To per cent. when negociations with the Per Cent. £ 
pas ow dy Railway Company for a 10 per cent. rebate on their line have been success- | Great Eastern Railway Debenture Re 5 110 f. 
Great Northern 4 
OF TRAFFIC.—With tothe estimate of traffic of the Devon and Somerset Great Western 5 112 
way, thereis no doubt it must be lenge, by aving regard to the important Towns it unites, and Lancashire and Yorkshire Py be 4 100 
the rich agricultural and —a strict it will accommodate, as well as the saving of London and Brighto’ pa 43 101 134 
distance from the Metropolis and North. London and North-Western” ° 4 100 150 
Eernware OF TRAFFIC.—There will also, it may be confidently expected, be found a special | Midland ” ” 4 100 150 
to nt of great future advantage in the facility it will offer for Summer and Excursion traftic Ditto ” ” 45 106 14L 
the beautiful and favourite Scenery of North Devon and Cornwall. The attractions of this | North-Eastern ” ” + 100 
boy nok bring numbers, which are rapidly increasing every year, to the West of England,and | North London ” ” 106 lal 
} Dev ‘on and Somerset Railway will offer to the whole of the manufacturing districts of South- Eastern s 13 
ngland the readiest and far the shortest route to all parts o of the West, and will carry et District Railway (in course ‘of con- 
Tough some of the most picturesque parts of North Devon. truction) 1608, ‘ 
Directo rs forbear to offer any precise calculations as to the mount of probable traffic ; patie it 
gheerved that the North Devon Line running to Barn staple fro: has a trafti 
Line reached mile a week, and w' more. ubscriptio ing an absolute 01 miles of an English: 
Amount Railway, passing through a rich Mineral and Agricultw wal District and and which, when com; 
me : REQUIRED TO PAY INTEREST ON PRESENT ISSUE. —The amount required | will represent a total Capital of £708,700, offers an Yor C. pleted,. 
eaes pay the Interest on the whole Of the A. Debenture Stock is £16,200, so that on the 
tow mus' e itional revenue from Re! le reet, 
traffic before d, thus an i security. don, June 2, 1870, : E, 


DEVON AND SOMERSET RAILWAY. 
ISSUE of £255,000 PERPETUAL SIX PER CENT. A. DEBENTURE STOCK. 


FORM OF APPLICATION (to be retained by the Bankers). 
To the Directors of the Devon and Somerset Railway Company, 


Gentlemen,—Taving paid to the NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK oF ENGLAND, the Sum of Pounds, bein; 

gu 10 Cent. on £ of 6 

Gent. in Mortgage A. Debenture Stock of the DEVON AND SOMERSET RAILWAY Company, I request you to appropriate and ehot allot and Lod 

ot A- 4 Stock, and I a agree to Png the same, or any less amount that may be appropriated 
Stock, according to the terms of the Prospectus attached hereto, dated June 2, 1870. 


(ADDITION TO BE FILLED UP IF THE APPLICANT WISHES TO PAY UP IN FULL.) 
I desire to pay up my Subscription in full, receiving interest thereon from the date of oe 
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"THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head aie on ane o— customary with London Bankers, 


and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100.) 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At ase per per ann., subject to of 
At itto 
At3 ditto ditto 3 Gane 


ait 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches " the Bank, free of 


extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 


Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Ng Pay a Pensions realiz 


Every ones description of Banking Business and Money — British and Indian, 


nsac 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 

For MARINE, FIRE, and LIFE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720. 

Orvices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, 7 PALL MALL. 
JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 

Total Funds on December 31, 1869 .........0seeeceeeeeeeeeee £2,515,629 


The Directors are ready to receive applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments 


of the Corporation. 
LIFE 

‘icies in force for ... £4,965,323 

(Exclusive of Bon 

oe £161,381 
Interest 58. 

—. 219,705 
Accumulated Premi £1,342,472 


Further infi tion may be obtained on application. 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


(CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Annual Income, steadily i ING. ..ccccee £227,000 
‘Assurance Fund, safely invested .. £1,649,00 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The NINTH BONUS will be declared in January 1872, and all With-Profit Policies in force 


on June 30, 1871, will participate. Assurances effected before June 30, 1870, will participate on 


two Premiums, and thus receive a whole Year's additional Share of Profits over later 


Policies. 


Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every information, can be obtained from any of the | 


Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
INSTITUTED 136. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 


be etme Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 


Septennial Policies Settle only Six Years’ Premium. 
Prompt and liberal Sett 

he usual Commissi Foreign and Ship Insurances. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orvice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 


The Liabilities are, in seuet of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of - 


Aguaittes only £656 per 
The Assets actually favested 4 in First-class Securities ae to £972,621. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75.000 is 
All kinds of A effected at rates a on very liberal conditions. 
Prospectus anid Balance Sheet to be had on applica! 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


pHenix FIRE OFFIC 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING — LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settler 
Insurances effected in all parts of of the World. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
OCIETY, 
1 NEW BRIDGE a. BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
an Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still conducted on the Mutual — 
te 
Returns made to Members in each De 


The Salaaie of the Profits are divided ed a. the Members of Five years’ standing | 


and upwards—there being no S) 0! 
The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year on Life Policies is 
60 per cent. for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 
= wie ots of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. 6d. per cent.) is 66 per cent. 
rs are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and character. 


December 31, 1869. 


Claims paid on Life Policies to this date.... eee £816,106 

i 1 in Ab of Premiums ditto 773° 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund £1,200,626 

Present Value of Life Premiums..... cecccccccccces 1,809,302 


LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,216,547) £1,580,800 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£9,095 per annum).. 65,595 
s Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office may be ‘had on application to the 
Secretary. 


Royal EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 


Curer OrFice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brancn—29 PALL MALL. 
Medical Referee-SAMUEL SOLLY, Ese., F.R.S. 


Fire, lm and P+ ~ ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

FIRE DUTY.—This Tax heving b been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the ONLY 
cH bor INSURANC 

Lite Assurances with or without barticipation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable ¢ on om the same Life. 

‘The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medieal Fees, 

A libera! pe ot vation in Profits, with the suomantns of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of a Century and a Half. 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on-application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


HALE a MILLION has been PAID by the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY as Com —— for Accidents of All 
Kinds. An peck be Tnjury. of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1,000 at 
rate of £6 per for Injury. 
Ottices—64 Cornhill ; 10 Regent Street. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
DIVIDENDS. 56 and 10 to 20 PER CENT, 


‘or Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 


mber 
CAPITA] 15975. SHAREHOLDERS, "INVies Tors, TRUSTEES, 
ill find the above Investment Circular a sate, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Hessrs. SHARE Stuck and Shane Brokers, 33-Poultsy, Landon,5.C. (Established 1852.) 


ath, and an Allowance at the | 


GTAINED- GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 


"THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA  RAILWay 


COMPANY. 


At the FORTY-FIRST HALF-YEARLY GENERAL of 
the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, on Friday, May 20, € Proprietors, held 


Colonel J. HOLLAND, Chairman of the Company, in oe Chair ; 


The Advertisement convening the Meeting was read. 
The Company’s Seal was aftixed to the Register 4 Proprietors. 
The Directors’ Report having been taken as r 
It was moved by the CHAIRMAN, seconded by ww. NIcon, Esq., and resolved : 
That the Report of the Directors, together with the Accounts now submit 
adopted. ted, be received ant 
It was moved by the CHAIRMAN, seconded by GEO. SCLATER-Booru, 
resolved : ‘i MP, eng 
1. That the present Capital of the Company be increased by the amount of £3,000, 
2. That such further amount may be raised as to the whole, or any part or parts thereof, Cither 
on creating new Shares, or (without creating new Shares) by the creation and issue of a Capi 
Stock, and in either cases at such time or times, in such manner and upon such terme 
= respects as shall be agreed on and sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council of India, 


"3. That the Board of Directors be, and are hereby authorized, to create such n 
Capital Stock (as the case may be) accordingly. ew Shares 


It was moved by the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Dr. WM. COLLUM, and resolved : 


That T. S. Cowie, Esq., S. S. Dickinson, Esq., M.P., and L. R. E 
hereby, re-elected Directors of this Company. be, and an 


by J. Mowatt, Esq., seconded by Hau R. Price, Esq,, ani 


That GEORGE SMITH, Esgq., be, and is hereby, re-elected an Auditor of the Company, 
J. HOLLAND, Chairman, 
It moved by GrorGe CAMPBELL, Esq., seconded by Wa. C. Jones, Esq, and 
resolved 
That the best thanks of the Meeting are due, and are hereby tendered, to the Chairman an 
Directors tor their attention to the Interests of the Company. 


THOS. R. WATT, Managing Director, 


NET PRICES versus DISCOUNTS.—Attention is particularly 


invited to the following, as it shows that large Discounts, about which so much noige jy 

made at the present time, may be very delusive. 

It is quite evident that, unless Purchasers know, or are in a position to compare, the pind 
goods, Discounts, small or large. may be a complete delusion. ‘That they have been so 
Fr — Ironmongery and Electro-plate trades is well known by all conversant with _ 
trades 

It is easy to conceive (what has really happened) that a house may drive a thriving trade, ifit 
can obtain a large number of customers by offering tempting Discounts from prices which am 
arranged and altered at will, and which Purchasers have no means of testing. 

In the Catalogue of the Civil Service Co-operative Society, 23 Haymarket, published ig 
December, 1469, certain prices and discounts are announced, some of which are so described, anf 


| in some instances illustrated, that comparisons can be made. The following Tear on taken 


| from that Catalogue, show that Purchasers do better at WILLL AM S. BURTON'S Esta vlishmen, 
where the low prices do not admit of Discount. Many of the prices here quoted may be seenig 
WILLIAM 8, BurTON’s Catalogues for years past, and are therefore evidently not made far the 
occasion 
PRICES FROM CIVIL SERVICE CATALOGUE, Was. 
DiscouNTs DEDUCTED. 3 
-IRON STOCK 69. 
£s. d. fad 
3 Gallons O18 6 off is 015 a net. | 
4 ditto 140 0 OB 6 
WROUGHT-IRON ov AL TEA ES. 
3 Quarts 096 15 per cent. oif is 1 net. 060 
4 ” 010 6 ” 076 
5 ” 012 6 ” ” 010 i ” 036 
6 013 6 ” ” WL 5g 096 
8 017 6 O14 105 ,, 
10 100 017 0 y 
10 in. diam., out- SICILIAN MAREL E MORTARS —Page 69. 
side measure Ol 6 15 per cent. offis 4 net. 086 
1 in. ” 017 6 ” ” 103 ,, 000 
in. 120 018 8} ,, Ol 6 
in. 0 156 Oo” 6 
To weigh up WEIGHING MACHINES AND Page 69. 
to 14 lbs. 0 15 cent. off is 15 34 ne | ono 
To weigh up IMPROVED prrro WITH STANDS, as W bond 
to lt lbs. 10 15 per cent. off is 17 10} net. | ono 
up to 28 lbs. a2 211) 110 
See W. S. BunTox’s Catalogues from September, 1363, page 198. 
WOODEN MEAT SCREEN. 
3ft. 9in.—Page 70. 5 15 per cent. off is 2 | 2206 
See W.S . Burton's C from 8, page 200. 
* CAPTAIN WARREN'S PATENT COOKING ‘POTS. —Page 83. 
No. Lth. Wth. Ht. 
0. llin. 9in. 9in.0 16 6 10 per cent. off is $ 14 10} net. ousé 
1. 12in. 9in. 3 0 ” 08, 017 6 
2. Min. I2in. Min.1 7 0 i 116 
3. I6in. 13in. 17in.1 12 0 140 
PILLAR SHOWER- BATHS Page 
No. 1. 315 0 15 per cent. off is @ net 300 
4. 600 « 


See W. 8. BrrTon’s Catalogues from 1860, p. 56. 
SHAPE PILLAR BATH. 


15 per cent. off is 9 net | 40 
CAMBRIDGE DITTO, WITH SEAT, &e. &e. 
15 per cent. off is 9 net. | 5n0 


HIP BATHS—Page 9. 


No. 1. 120 15 per cent. offis 018 8} net. 1owo 
2. 150 ee 019 6 
3. 170 1 12° 
4. 114 0 176 

IMPROVED SHAPE 

No. 1. 140 15 per cent. off is 0 43 net. Ob 6 
2. 376 ” ” 1 ont 106 
3. 110 0 56 136 
4. 2 2. 1B 


115 , 

S. Catalogues from 1860, page 

* In these Articles it is vag A noticed that only 10 per cent. Discount oa while in all the 
others the Discount is 15 per cen 

A comparison of the Prices t shows that at WILLIAM S. BURTON’s Purchasers benefit to the 
extent of from 2} to 31 per 

WILLIAM 8. BU RTON, the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE “tear > Of 700 poo of his unrivalled 
Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 large Show-rooms, pos 39 Oxford 
Wea Lond 4 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place ; and 1 Newmal 

ar ndon. 


RENCH, SILK, and ENAMEL PAPER-HANGINGS 

and DECORAT IONS. ” OWEN & CO. invite special attention to these very beautiful 
admitted unequalled by anything hitherto produced.—N6 & 117 New 
md Street, W. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Jy OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
CASTLES AND MANSIONS 


Having defective FLAT ROOFS can be made permanently Watertight by the application of 
PYRIMONT ASPIIALTE, late “Claridge’s Patent.” 
A LIST of WORKS to which this Material has been applied for FLOORS and ROOFS for 
upwards of Thirty Years can be had post-free on application to 
J. FARRELL, Secretary, Parliament Street, London. _ 
S MEE’S 


SPRING MATTRESS 
Patents Nos. 1124 and 3041. 


Each Mattress bears the Makers’ Label. 
To be obtained (price from 25s.) of most table Uphol and of the Makers, 
WILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


RATIONS. HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent G 
London. Prize Medal, London and Paris. 


TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
uperseding all other kin 
SHOW ROOMS-—25, 2%, me 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


I 
pos 
I 


ee | } 


Bs 835 


| 
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ADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS for 
L or Croquet, 16s. 6d. amd Soft and House Boots, 5s.6d. Illustrated Catalogues 
post free, with notice of ar for Country residents. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Station in England. = Good Pap 
dive, rich SOUCHONG, 33. 
to all England by MOMAS NUNN & SONS: 


Rail Paid = wal 
2s. 2d., 2s. 
's Street, W 
CE SAFES or REF Mem a fitted with Water Tanks 
I and every Modern Improvement. The American Double- Wall 
tchers, American Butter Dishes for use with Ice, Champagne Frappé Pails, &c. © 
ce, 


{a= Price Lists free on application at the Sole 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, London, W.C. 


priESsE,& & LUBIN’S WHITE ROSE 


Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfumed.”—Shakspeare. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s, 
LABORATORY of FLOWERS, 2 New Bond Street, London, W. 


per Dozen. —CORNHILL SHERRY, Pale, Elegant, 


h Gold. CLARET, per Dozen. A fine Wine with good Bouquet. 
& Co., 30 Corn! Price List free. Carriage Paid. 
‘Terms Cash. 


Established 1798. 
THE RACES—T. 0. LAZENBY’S WINES. 
6 Bottles No. 
tles No. 


TWO-GUINEA HAMPERS, ready packed, containing : 
3 Bot Clare 


| 2 Bottles No. 3 Sherry at 36s. 
coccee 1 Bottle No. 2 Cognas: Brandy, at Sis. 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


GHERRIES. .—T. 0. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, | 
Wine Merchant. rich) eee 


1.—Good Ordinary Sherry . 
Dinner Sherry 


« (Dry or rich 
5,—Fine Dessert Sherry ... «eee (Dry or rich: 


Bauzonnet, Duru, 
Choicest Selections made from the’ various important 
Continent and elsewhere 


Situation, the Origin of Property, and on Freedom of Cont 


A 


Parallelisms. and Parallel 
Christ is the Key to the Psalms is upheld, many 
Scholars’ Old 5 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 228 pp. post free for 6 Stamps, 
CATALOGUE of RARE and CURIOUS ANCIENT and 


MODERN BOOKS, on SALE at Mons. FONTAINE'S, Bookseller, 
35 Passage des Panoramas, Paris. This Catalogue magnificent Collection of Books, 
bound in morocco, bearing the Arms of the ame du Bar: 


Bourbon-Condé, Clement VILL., Grand Colbert, Le Grand Dauphin, Groslier, Marie 


Leczinska, Pompadour. » Thou, and others, too numerous to ; including 


of the Binders :—Legasco: u Seuil, Boyet, 
Padeloup, Anguerrand, Derome, | Thouvenin. Pur, gold, Bauzonnet, Trauz- 
Capé, bolle, » Lortie, Da’ the whole of 

on 


All ‘Applications a and to be forwarded to Messrs. & LOWELL, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, 


Three Parts (446 pp.), 8vo. 88. 
JYORESHADO WINGS. By Ienorus. A New Work on the 
Trish Land Question. Contents: Part I. The Saxon and the Celt. Part II. The Present 
ract. Part III. The Remedy. 
“ A valuable addition to Lrish literature." —Jrish Times, 
Dublin: W. B. Ketty. London: SimpKIN & Co. 


Just published, Part II., 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


NEW TRANSLATION of the PSALMS: made by means 
of Arabic Lexicons, Syriac New Testament Words, the Ancient Versions, Bp. Lowth’s. 
Places, whereby the ‘scriptural Messianic Canon that our Lord 

phecies regained, and Readings of Hebrew 
By the Rev. CUNNINGHAM DiIDHAM, M Part I1., 


Style are confuted. 
Xxvi, to xxxvi. 
WILLIAMS & Renee. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


E Jp LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, ai CON- 
$.—E. LAZENBY SON, Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. iments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation their G . with a view misl the Public.— 
90 Wigmore Street Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, Lo 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. —The Admirers of this 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E.LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 


FIRST PRIZES at PARIS, HAVRE, and AMSTERDAM. 


MINISTRY OF WAR, BERLIN.—Notice is given hereby that arrangements have been 
made with Liebig's Extract of Meat Company, 
their Extract to all the Troops of the North yerman Confederation. 
aaa. ~—ipaly « sort warranted Genuine by the Inventor, Baron LIEBIG, whose Signature 
on every genuine Jar. 
In Rs be, where this Extract has been fairly tried its use is permanently adopted 


f-tea and * Stock ” for Soups, Sauces, &c. 
—L A & PERRINS 
d b; “The only Good Sauce,” 


E 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” p y C 

improves tite, and aids Digestion. _Unrivalled for Piquancy and Ask for 
“LEA & P. KINs" SAUCE.” Beware of Imitations, and see the Names of LEA & PER- 
RINS on nil Botties and Labels. oiguntn, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


PURE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Waters, unsurpassed for 
Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass W mon 
None Genuine unless Corks branded * *R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” and each Bowtie bears their 
‘Trade Mark—Goat on Shield. 
Sold by = Chanalats. Confectioners, and Hotel-kee 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, Nort Wales. 
London Agents_W. Brst & Sons, Henrietia Street, Cavendish Square. 


A DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, with a 
Delicate and Clear Complexion, by using 
The Celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


DINNEFORD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


PANCREATIC COCOA. —Specially prepared 
ye from Indigestion, Debility, and Pulmonary is highly nutritious, 
digested and palatable, and adapted for the most Delicate 
~ in Tins, from 1s. 6d., by all Chemists and Italian noel and by the 
Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


[NHERITED WEAKNESS and DEBILITY.—This Subject 
is popularly treated in HY POGASTRIA, a new Work by Mr. HARRY Lops, M.R.C.S 

&e., Surgeon Electrician. Post free, 2s. 6d. Contents—Weakness, Stammering. , Spinal bebiligy? 

and Irritation, Loss of Tone, Spermatorrhea, Nervous Exhaustion, &c. —To be obtained at 

aus Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 

Den PROMOTED by PEPSINE. — Prepared by 

2» MORSON, and recommended by the Medical Profession.—Sold, in Bottles and Boxes 

by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON & SON, 

Row, Russell Square, London. 


the CANADIAN 


are now generally established as the most favourite Family Medicine- 


Agents: Quebec . .. J. Musson and J. Bowles. 
” ‘Toronto Neil C. Love. 
Kingston Palmer, Baker, & Co. 
zondon Mr. Si 
Port Ho) oe 


St. Catherine” 
Hamilton .... eee 
Montreal.......++ . Savage Co. 

OpsERvVE.—Round the sides of each Box of the genuine Medicine is affixed the English 
Severe Re Lire ei is engraved in White Letters on a Red ground the words 


BOOKS, &e. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
in Ci all the newl in this day’s Saturday Review”’ are 
jreulation at MUDIE" SELEC sh Copies are added as the demand 


Sppear. Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


onan for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per Annum, commencing at 
my cate. B Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


Prospectuses on application. 


Muir's S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
7 MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready, postage free o 
Vaiation. The Collection of Books on Sale includes more than Two Hundred housed 
Trt Surplus Copies of popular Books of the Pest and Present Season, and ‘Twent 
Librare Volumes of Standard Works, in ornamental bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's 
ries es and | Drawing~ -roum Tables, and id for’ Ww edding and Birthday Presents and Prizes. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 


in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE" 
with least possible delay by all Subscri MUDIE’ 


LIBRA may also be obtained 
DIE’S MANCHE STER LIBRARY, 
eet, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers i in connexion with the Library, 


MEAT carried the | 


Limited, for the supply, as an article of Food, of | 


_ of Contents, and 


DOMINION PARR’S LIFE PILLS 


Prostitutes—Prostitution Ab 


s, and an ample ae is ad ey of ail the Principal Forthcoming Books as they | 


Mudie’s 


8 Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Just published, royal 4to. ornamental cloth, 36s. 


;,NGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES: Forty-five Views and 
Plans of recently erected Mansions, Private Residences, ‘Houses, Farm- 
Houses, Lodges, and Cottages ; with the actual Cost of each, anda Practical Treatice on House- 
Building. By WILLIAM WILKINSON, Architect, Oxford 
Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER & Co. 
Just published, Second Edition, 1s.; per post, 13 


A NEW MODE of CONSTRUCTING the ‘SURFACE of the 

STREETS and THOROUGHFARES of LONDON and other GREAT CITIES, Me 
which Mud and Dust will be greatly Diminished, snd ne he xpense of Maintenance and Re 
much Lessened. By JOSEPH MITCHELL, F.R.S vil Engineer, Member =. thst. 
Eng., and late General pector of of Honda and Bridges in the Northern 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Just published, 6d. ; post free, 
A. FE EW _WORDS on PRIVATE SCHOOLS: | their 
and Needs in special relation to the Proposals of the Schools 
Inquiry By Jos. H. Huron, B.A. 
Brighton : H. & c tall 1 North Street. 


Fep. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


By the late Hans Morrison, M. A. _—_ C.D. Witha 
Memoir of his Life, by R. MORRISON, late Captain 16th 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


POEMS. 


HUMAN MIND of ‘the of), in Two 
Parts. By DuGALD STEWART. With References, Sectional mere 3. pee Table 
‘ranslations of various Greek, Latin, 
London: WILLIAM Teae, Pancras 

Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
GEA- -SICKNESS and HOW to PREVENT IT: an Explana- 


tion of its Nature and Successful Treatment, through eageney of the Nervous System, 
means of the Spinal Ice-Bag. Withan on 7 neral 
Pcrapeatis By Joun CHAPMAN, M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., Physician to 


London: TRUBNER & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
R. L E E on BAT EH S. 
RHENISH GERMANY, with Appendix on Spa. Fifth Edition 


(just published), 3s. 6d. 


BADEN and WURTEMBERG (Baden-Baden, Wildbad, Rip- 


poldsau, Cannstatt, &c.). 1s. 6d. 


RHEN. ISH PRUSSIA (Aix-la-Chapelle, Neuenahr, Kreutznach). 
FRANCE, with Appendix on Allevard and Uriage. Fourth 


Edition, 4s. 6d. 


| SWITZERLAND and SAVOY, with Remarks on Mountain Air. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
THE ENGADINE (St. Moritz, Tarasp, Bormio). Second 
Edition, Is. 6d. 
SPA and its SPRINGS. Is. 
GERMANY (Kissingen, Carlsbad, Marienbad, &c.), Fourth 
Edition, 7s. 
NASSAU (Wiesbaden, Schwalbach, Schl bad, Ems, &c.). 
Fifth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Joun CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
[RREGULARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH: a 


Series of Papers from “The Lancet’ and * British Journal of Dental Science.” By 
HENRY SEWILLL, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., Dentist to the West London Hospital, &c. 
“Trregularities of the teeth in children, facial a = abscess of ab jaw, necrosis, and 
indigestion from defective teeth, are the chief matters treat —_ on ‘ie them, more es A rot thea 
very clearly enun: 


cially upon the first, the principles ae should —— 
Lanect. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


book cannot fail to be useful and welcome.” 
WORKS BY WILLIAM ACTON. 
PROSTITUTION. Prostitution Defined—Prostitution in Eng- 


land—Diseases the Result of | Provision for the. Control of 
road ition and Regulation of Prostitution as 
tion in Civil Life—Amelioration—Pre- 


5 


Regards the Army and Navy—Recognition and 
vention. Second Edition, 12s. 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT. Shall it be applied 


to oe° Civil Population ? A Paper read before the Association of the Medical Officers of 
_ JouN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, ls.; by post, Is. 1d. 


pe: KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAT, 


SPRINGS of HARROGATE. By ADAM BEALEY, M.A.,M.D.Cantab., Member of the 
Royal College of Phy sicians of London. 
London : JOHN CHURCHILL & Sons. Harrogate: THOMAS HOLLINs. 


Just published, 2s. 


A TREATISE on MAGNETISM and ITs | HEALING 
POWER. By Professor ADOLPHE DiprerR. To be had 
H. BAILLIERE’ | 219 Regent Street. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
Illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, ls. sd. 


REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Bam..itRre, 219 Regent Street. 


Now published, Third Edition, revised and enl: d, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


FGPILEPSY and its CURE. By Gero. Beaman, D., F.R.C.S. 
London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. s6 
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Published Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER: 
Line Engravings. 
1. DRAWING THE NET AT HAWESWATER, after JAcos THOMPSON. 
2. STA. BARBARA, after Jacopo Pama, IL VECCHIO. 


3. NIGHT'S SWIFT papcons CUT THE CLOUDS FULL FAST, from the 
Sculpture by J. G. LouGH. 


In addition to numerous Literary Contributions on current 


1 lars of the Exhibitions of the Royal and of t 
matitute Ot Obituary Notices of D. Maclise, R.A., and R, Sainthill ; Art News 
and Minor Topics of the Month ; Reviews, &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, 6d. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. 


CONTENTS : 
MAN AND WIFE. By WILKre CoL.tys, Author of “ The Woman in White,” &c. 
With 4 Illustrations by W. Small. 
WEDDED LOVE. By Epwarpb CAPERN. 
WRECKED UPON ICE: a Personal Narrative. By Commander BENNETT. 
CURIOSITIES OF INTEMPERANCE. By H. TInson. 
CHILDRENS. TWO-STICKS. By HERACLITUS GREY. Illustrated 
by Hablot K. - Browne 
“THEY SAY—— 
A HANDY MAN, 
CAPTURE OF CHANG-ZU: a Personal Narrative. By Captain LINDLEY. 
UNHEALTHY HOUSES IN LONDON. 
NAILMAKING BY WOMEN. By AN EYEWITNESS. Illustrated by Louisa Taylor. 
MONTALEMBERT. By ULick BURKE. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER IN MAY FAIR. By ALSAGER Hay HILL, With Frontis- 
piece. 


PRETTY SISTERS’ BROTHERS. 


IRELAND, THE (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL, BRITISH 


CON 
OUR CARTE-BLANCHE. By the Ep1ToR. 
Getting Cured. 
On Writing Letters. 

SPANISH WINE. By A ConNNOISSEUR. 

A DEATH IN SHIPWRECK. 

AT EVENTIDE: a Poem. Lllustrated by M. E. Edwards, 

A DEATH IN BATTLE 

N.B.—The JULY Part of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE will contain a PRIVATE LETTER 

from GARIBALDI on the State of Italy, and a Paper by HILARY SKINNER on “ How to Stop 
Grigandage in Greece.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Price 1s. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, with Illustrations 
by Robert Barnes and George du Maurier. 
CONTENTS : 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. With an Illustration. Chapters 42—44. 

THE LIONS OF CATALONIA —MONSERRAT. 

YES OR NO?—A PLEBISCITUM IN THE DUCHY OF GEROLSTEIN. 

MARATHON AND ITS BRIGANDS. 

A CLEVER FORGERY. 

KING LAURIN’S ROSE-GARDEN. 

IN LATE AUTUMN. By CHARLES Denys Conway. 

AGAINST TIME, With an Illustration. 

Chapter 27. 7. ~Hlemprigge sacrifices his Career to his Conscience. 
in, 


pa Suffers acco: 
makes a Scene, and Maude a Discovery. 

SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGASIRE for JUNE 1870. 
DCLVI. 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS : 


Earl's Dene. Part 


rt VIIT. 
Mercer's Journet of the Waterloo Campaign. The Admiralty. 
Our Ironclad 


The Problem Solved. 
John. Part V thair. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, 9d. 
ONCE A WEEK. 


Trade-Unions. Conclusion. 


JUNE PART. Contains: “The 


Mortimers,” by the Editor—‘ The Sword of Damocles,” by Percy Fitzgerald—Mr. 
Readings ; 


Bellew’s Original ; and a variety of Interesting Articles. 
Offices, 81 Fleet Street. 


Price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


TPHE QUEEN, the LADY’S NEWSPAPER and COURT 


CHRONICLE, contains Illustrations, Work, Fashions, Fashionable News, and all 


Subjects interesting to Ladies. Coloured or other Supplements every Week, 
Office, 346 Strand, London. 


Price 6d.; post free, 8d. 


HE FIELD, the FARM,and the GARDEN—the COUNTRY 


GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER—contains Articles and Reports upon all Sports which 


Gentlemen engage in, Farming, Natural History, Gardening, &c. 
Office, 346 Strand, London. 


Price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 9d. 


‘THE FIELD QUARTERLY MAGAZINE and REVIEW 


mtains Reviews of the Sports which took place ee the last Three Months, Articles 
%pon Gastening, Natural History, Farming, &c. Parts I. and I1. now ready. 


London : Horace Cox, 346 Strand, W.C. 


MPHE PLAIN SPEAKER and QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 
Published every Teaeetay Subscription, One Guinea for the Parliamentary Session. 
Single Numbers, post paid, 1s. 
Aurrep RICHARDSON, 36 Northumberland Street, Strand. 


GTREET ARCHITECTURE, Bristol—THE BUILDER of 


this Week, Conducted by Mr. Groncr. Gopwin, F.R.S., contains: Fine View of the 
Bristol Offices of Liverpool and London Insurance Company—Upper Plan of State Capitol, 
Ibany—Salisbury and its Surroundings—The Barracks in Windsor ; and other Papers. 4d. ; 
or by post, 5d.—1 York Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


Just published, 16s.; by post, 17s. 


Ts VALIDITY of HOLY ORDERS of the CHURCIT of | 
ENGLAND MAINTAINED and VINDICATED. By the Rev. Dr. Lee, All Saints, 


J. T. Hayes, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and SIMPKIN. 
: WORKS BY E. S. FFOULKES, B.D. 
rps CHURCH’S CREED or the CROWN’S CREED? 


Fifteenth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by post, Is. 7d. 


THE _——- INDEX AND ITS LATE PROCEEDINGS. Sixth Thousand, Is.. 6d.; by | 
1s THE’ Ww ESTERN CHURCH UNDER ANATHEMA? Third Thousand, 1s.; by 


post, Is. Id. 
J. T. Wayes, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and SImPKIN. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s 


iY ORD, ISLE, and TOR. A By E. SPENDER, Frontispiece 
Swain. 
CHARLTON 4 21 Northumberland Street. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


PUCATION 


MALCOLM Sproat. 
RB. J. Busu, 32 Charing Cross. 


of the RURAL POOR. By Gusset | 


Recently published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE IMMORTALS; 
Or, Glimpses of Paradise. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
Author of “ The Poetry of Creation,” “ Ruins of Many Lands,” &¢, 


“ Tf it be part of the poet's office to lift the thoughts of his fellow-men from the isto 
them up into the abysses of the vast universe, t office the writer of this book 

certainly fulfilled. The range of his view is, beyond all doubt, magnificent. the x poe ot 
of thought.”’"—Sun, 


*The Immortals’ contains fine 8, be: 
least remarkable feature is the idea that one of f the Pleiai grou 
Sun) points out the heaven prepared by the Almighty for the dwelli 
Civi Service Gazette, 
“ This is in many respects a remarkable work, and calculated to add to Mr. Michell’s Well. 
established reputation, as one of our best living poets.’"—London Scotsman, 


“ Mr. Michell is imbued with the true poetic org A his works contain a wealth of imagery, 


The poem before us is based on the theory that the Almighty Architect nil = things hag 
filled with inhabitants the countless orbs of the sidereal system, and the Will at ong 
perceive the splendid field for poetic description which such a subject will afford. o 

Hood's Latest News, 


“ The subject is grand and noble. His imaginative flights through the universe are wl 
sustained; there are passages of great beauty ani Cote od and the whole is pervaded 
thoughtful, earnest tone w hich i is sure to attract the reader. ‘The entire poem is 
treat of no common r.""—Oxford Chronicle. 


LONDON: WILLIAM TEGG, PANCRAS LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 


POPULAR EDITION. 
MR. SMILES’S WORK ON THE HUGUENOTS, 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


THE HUGUENOTS; their Settlements, Churches, 
and Industries in England and Ireland. By SAMUEL SMILES. 


“ This work embraces a subject which has never been adequately treated, at least in Ei 
literature—the history of the French and Flemish Protestant refugees to this country, and thei 
descendants. Mr. Smiles’s account is admirably calculated to impart not only new knowledge, 
but really new ideas, to most of us." —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Mr. Smiles has told a story of absorbing interest in a most charming and attractive manner, 
and has written at once the history of a remarkable religious movement and a very important 
cha pter in the annals of British manufacturing skill.” ae News. 
“Mr. Smiles has entered upon an historical inquiry of whic h, perhaps, it would be difficult to 
decide whether its claims to novelty or interest be higher.” — ‘otes and Queries. 


By the same Author, 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Character and 


Conduct. 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: 


Tool-makers. 6s. 


LIVES of BRINDLEY and the EARLY ENGI- 


Tron-workers and 


NEERS. 6s. 
LIVES of GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
Price 6s. 


LIFE of TELFORD. 


‘Travelling in England. 6s. 


With a History of Roads and 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


PROFESSOR CHENERY'S HARIRI.—8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d, 


THE ASSEMBLIES of AL HARIRI. 


Translated from the Arabic. By Tuomas CHEeNery, M.A., Ch. Ch., Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. Vol. I. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Just published, 


REBEK: AHI: a Sacred Idyll. Words by ArtHur Marruisox. 


=a mapa to Music by Josepu BArNby. In paper covers, 3s.; cloth gilt, 5s.; folio, extra cloth 
gilt, 10s. 6d 


Toca: NOVELLO, EWEnr, & Co., 1 Berners Street, W.; and 35 Poultry, E.C. 


REBEKAL. By Joseru Barnby, All the Songs, &c. in this 


Work published separately at 4s. each ; post-free for 25 Stamps. 
London: NOVELLO, EWER, & Co., 1 Berners Street, Ws «3 and 35 Po ultry, EC. 


"DEDICATED BY THE GRACIOUS PERMISSION OF HER MAJESTY 10 
THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
Words by 


ACRED SONGS for LITTLE SINGERS. 
Frances HAVERZAL. Music Composed _and Arranged by ALBERTO Ras- 
DEGGER. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, Hlustrated by the Brothers Dalziel, 6s. 6d. 


London: NOVELLO, Ewer, & Co., 1 Berners Street, W.; and 35 Poultry, E.C. 


New Edition. 
ENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE. Folio, 
elegantly bound in cloth extra, gilt, 12s.; 8vo. paper covers, 4s.; cloth gilt, 6s. 
The only Complete Editions, containing the Eight Books. 
London: Novel LLO, E WER, & Co. = 1 Berners Street, Ww. +; and 35 Poultry, | EC. 


Nov ELLO'S CHE: AP OCTAVO EDITION of PIANO- 
FORTE CLASSICS. 
*MEN DEL SSOTIN'S LIEDER OINE WORTE, the Eight Books Complete, 4. 
$3 THIRTY-EIGHT SONATAS, 5s. 
S THIRTY-FOUR MISCELLANEOUS PIECES, 2%. 
BERT’S TEN SONATAS, 4s. 
SCHUBERT'S DANCES, complete, Is. 6d. 
*SCILULERT’S PIECES, 2s. 
*MOZART'S EIGHTEEN SONATAS, 3s. 6d. 
*WEBER'S COMPLETE PIANOFORTE WORKS, 4s. 
*SCILUMANN’S ALBUM, containing Forty-three Pieces, 4s, 
SCIILUMANN'S FOREST SCENES. Nine Easy Pieces, 2s. 
The Volumes marked * may be had handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, at 2s. each extra. 
London: NOvELLO, Ewer, & Co. 


This day is published, 1 vol. 4to. with Engravings, £2 10s. 


i AMILY RECORDS of the BRUCES and the CUMYNS. 
With an Ilistorical Introdnetion and Appendix from Authentic Public and Private 
Documents. By M. E. CumMine Br 
WILL TAM BL & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Cheap Edition, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
—— S FAUST. ‘Translated into English Verse by 
THEODORE MARTIN. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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June 4, 1870.] 


The Saturday Review. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For JUNE. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS: 
oHN STUART MILL on “ PROFESSOR LESLIE ON THE LAND QUESTION.” 
: ERIC HARRISON on “ THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE.” 


3. A. B. MITFORD'S “ TALES OF JAPAN.” Part I. 
WALTER BAGEHOT on “BAD LAWYERS OR GOOD?” 
a W. BRODRIBB on “PLINY THE YOUNGER.” 
2 JOHN MORLEY'S TRANSLATION of “* CONDORCET’S PLEA FOR THE CITIZEN- 
P OF 
2. are MAZZINI'S “ LETTER TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CCUMENICAL 
COUNCIL.” 


5, S0ME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORE. 
Now ready, price 1s., Part III. of 


THE 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY S. L. FILDES. 


pleted in Twelve Monthly Numbers, uniform with the Original Editions 
of “Pickwick,” “Copperfield,” &c. 


PRIMITIVE MAN. Translated from the 


French of Lovis FicuteEn, and Illustrated with Thirty Scenes of Primitive 
Life, and Two Hundred and Thirty-three Figures of Objects belonging to 
Pre-Historic Ages. Demy Svo. 12s, [Ready. 


MAMMALIA. ‘Their various Orders and 


Habits, popularly Illustrated 4 Typical Species. Taken from the French of 
Louis Figurer. Demy 8vo. with 267 Engravings, 16s. (Ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PILGRIM AND THE 


SHRINE.” 
HIGHER LAW: a Romance. By the Author 
of “The Pilgrim and the Shrine.” 3 vols. [ Ready. 


ENSEMBLE. By War Brapwoopn, Author of 


*0.V.H.” 3 vols. [ Ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Lately published, in ONE VOLUME, 8vo. price 16s, 
and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By 


Hopeson. 

*,* This Work covers the whole ground of Speculative Philosophy. 
Parr I. contains an Analysis of Perception and Association of Ideas, 
Parr II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL. 

By the same Author, now ready, 


THE THEORY of PRACTICE; an Ethical Inquiry. In 


Two VoLuMEs, 8vo. price 24s. 
This Work, in conjunction with the foregoing, completes a System of 
Philosophy. 


Book I. contains an Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions; of 
the Will, Reasoning, Choice, and Character; and their connexion with the 
Cerebral Organisation. 
Book II. contains a Logic of Ethic and of Politic, including a Logical 
Sketch of Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Philology ; with a General View 
of the Connexion of the Sciences, 
London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Third Edition, in 8vo. price SIXPENCE, 


\ ILL HILL SCHOOL; Inaugural Address read at the 
Public Re-opening of this School, Oct. 27, 1869, by R. F. WEYMOUTH, 


D. Lit. Fellow of Univ. Coll. Lond. Head Master. ’ (Published by request of the 
Governors and the Meeting.) 


London ; LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In ONE VoLUME, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


GCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps and Stray Fancies. 
“, By Captain J. W. CLayron, F.R.G.S. late 13th Light Dragoons, Author of 
ersonal Memoirs of Charles II.” ‘Il Pellegrino,” &c. 
«This volume comprise thoughtful ture’s most beautiful ts with the 
well-read philosopher of nivenced of a devotee. = ‘urn where we 
i may in this amusing volume, there is ever 

something to arrest the attention.” 

United Service Magazine. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE NEW ALPINE GUIDES. 

BAlu's WESTERN ALPS, New Edition (May 1870), 
price 6s, 6d. 

BALL'S CENTRAL ALPS, New Edition (1869), price 7s. 6d. 

BALL'S EASTERN ALPS, New Edition (1869), price 10s. 6d. 


These three volumes form the simplest and completest Guide to the Alps in our 
own or any other 


London: LoncMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


’ In crown Svo. with ELEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS, price 63. 


"THE CRUISE of “THE KATE”; or, a Single-handed 
First round England. By EMvson EpwARD MIDDLETON, Author of The 


‘0 Books of the Aineid of Virgil in Rhymed Verse” (price 6s.). 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORKS. 


LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disraext, 
M.P. Third Edition. 3 vols. post Svo. price 31s. 6d. 
“ Nosse omnia salus est adolescentulis.”—TERENTIUS. 


(THREE WEDDINGS. 


** Dorothy,” &c. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 


By the Author of. 


[On July1. 


(CONSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of 


the ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By C. J. Exuicort, D.D., Lord Bishop 


of Gloucester and Bristol. Post 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


J OHN ; or, the Apocalypse of the New Testa- 


ment. By Pui S. Desprez, B.D., Vicar of Alvediston. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
(Next week. 


(THE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NA- 


TIONS. By the Rev. GrorGE W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s, 


[GNATIUS LOYOLA and the EARLY 
JESUITS. By Srewarr Ross. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait. [Nearly ready. 
(THE SEE of ROME in the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. Oswatp J. REICHEL, B.C.L. and M.A., Vice-Principal ° 
of Cuddcsden College. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


(THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of 


Herbert,” “ Passing Thoughts on Religion,” &c. 1 8vo. 
early ready. 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. 


Srevarr TrexcuH. New and Cheaper Cabinet Edition (being the Fifth). 
Crown Svo. price 6s. (Jn @ few days. 


THE NEW ALPINE GUIDES. 


BALL'S WESTERN ALPS. New Edition 


(May, 1870), price 6s. 6d. 


BALL'S CENTRAL ALPS. 


(1869), price 7s. 6d. 


BALL'S EASTERN ALPS. 


New Edition 
(1869), price 10s. 6d. 


“ These three volumes form the simplest and completest Guide to the Alps in our 
own or any other language,” ATHENZUM, 


New Edition 


THE GLADIATORS: a Tale of Rome and 


Judea, By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. Crown vo. price 2s. 


HOME POLITICS; or, the Growth of Trade 


considered in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. By DanmeL 
Grant. Post 8vo. 7s. 


RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and 


MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC ACTION; including the Question of Diamagnetie 
Polarity. By JoHN TYNDALL, LL.D.F.R.S. 8vo. with Illustrations, price 14s. 
(On Monday next. 


GIR W. FAIRBAIRN on the APPLICA- 


TION of CAST and WROUGHT IRON to BUILDING PURPOSES. 
Fourth Edition, with Additions, 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts. [Jn a few days. 


GTAFF COLLEGE ESSAYS. By Lieu- 


tenant EVELYN BARING, Royal Artillery. Svo. with Two Maps. 
. (On Monday next. 


A RUDIMENTARY MANUAL of ARCHI- 


TECTURE. With 150 Woodeuts. By T. MitcHELL, Author of “ The 


Stepping-Stone to Architecture.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


(THER WORLDS THAN OURS: the. 


Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. 
By Ricnarp A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. With 13 Ilustrations (6 Coloured). 
Crown 8yvo. price 10s. 6d. 


[LLUSTRATED EDITION of HOLMES’S 


SURGERY. Vo.vme the Tuirp, comprising Diseases of the Eye and Ear, of 
the Organs of Circulation, Muscles, and Bones, will be ready on Monday next, 
price 21s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


— 
No. XXXV. (for JUNE) of 


TINSLEYS MAGAZINE: an _Iilustrated 
Monthly. 1s. 
THE JUNE Number (NOW READY) CONTAINS: 


THE MONARCH of MINCING LANE: a New Serial Novel. 
By Wsrt1aM Back, Author of “ In Silk Attire,” “ Kilmeny,” &c. Chapters 
5,6,and7. Illustrated, 


JOSHUA MARVEL: a New Serial Story. By B. L. Farsnon, 
Author of * Grif: a Story of Australian Life,’ &c. Chapters 1, 2, and 3, 
Illustrated. 

&e. &e. &e, 


“© Tinsleys’ Magazine’ for June is, as usual, befurchand 
which it takes rank xmongst the very best, as atfurding spec z 
upon the serial literature of the day. One of the most acc » features of this magazine is 
that its matter is always most carefully selected and judicious!y balanced, there never being @ 
single article admitted which is not indicative of good taste and positive cleverness. From this 

i and gained admission amongst 


all its numerous competitors, of 
of the highest talentemployed 


er ration in its contents, but are always con 
ition of honest opinion, sound information, and practical re; 01 ¢ 

n the habits which they actually wear, and by which they adorn rele in which it is their 

privilege, no less than their good fortune, to move.” —Beli’s Weekly Messenger. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. 


By the Times’ SpecIAL CORRESPONDENT at Berlin. Reprinted by permission 
from the “ Times.” S8vo. [Just ready. 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. Py George Hopper, Author of 
“Sketches of Life and Character.” 8vo. [Ready this day. 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries and 
Victims, in all Times and Countries ; especially in England and France. By 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. Svo. [Ready this day, 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By 


J. Ewrxe Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c. Svo. 
[Ready this day. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY. 


By Captain Ricuarp F. Purton, Author of “A Mission to Dahomé,” &c. 
8vo. with Map and Mlustrations. [feady this day. 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS. By 


Joun Author of The Old Times and the New.” S8vo. 
[Leady this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


PATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Novel. By 


THE OLD LOVE and the NEW: a Novel, 


the Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” ** Beneath the Wheels,” ‘‘ Simple as a Dove,” | 


&c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” ** Too Much Alone,” &e. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
ACQUITTED: a Novel. By Mrs. Gornon 
SMYTHIES. 3 vols, (Ready this day. 


THE BANE of a LIFE: a Novel. By 


THOMAS WriGHT (the Journeyman Engineer), Author of “ Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working Classes,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “‘ Found Dead,” &e. 2 vols. 


[Ready this day, 
A FOOL’S PARADISE: a Novel. By Tomas 
ARCHER, Author of “ Strange Work,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of 


* Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” “‘ Mabel's Progress,” &c. (From “ All the Year 
Round.”) 3 vols. 


A DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


By JOHN PoMEROY. 3 vols. 


GOLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author 


of “‘ Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. 


MONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. By Tom 


Hoop, Author of “A Golden Heart,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


-PETRONEL. By Frorexce Marryar, Author | 


A PERFECT TREASURE. By the Author’ 


of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. [Ready this day. 

Also, now ready, uniform with above, 

BROKEN TO HARNESS. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS, 

BREAKING A BUTTERFLY, THE PRETTY WIDOW. 

BRAKESPEARE. MISS FORRESTER, 

DOCTOR BRADY. BLACK SHEEP. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. BARREN HONOUR. 

SANS MERCI. SWORD AND GOWN. 

RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. THE DOWER-HOUSE. 

THE ROCK AHEAD. SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. 2 vols, 

MAURICE DERING. EVERY-DAY PAPERS. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 


‘CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the Righ| 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 
\ 


THE FIRST LORD MALMESBOURY; j, 


FAMILY and FRIENDS : a Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820 includj ; 

details from the Battle-field of Culloden to that of Waterloo "the id | 
History both of France and England during the eventful period of mon y 
War and the Occupation of Paris by the Allies, and the Secret Politica] Histo, 
and Social Life of this Country from the Commencement of the Pp, 7 
Century. Edited by the Right Hon. the Earl of Maztespuny, qou 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s, ee 


“ These Letters commence in 1745 and end in 1820, a course of seventy-five years, We fi 
these confidential exchanges of ideas the hopes and fears, the expectations, disappointmen: = 
impressions of our ancestors, in the very words which described them. And how eventful ¢! 

years were! They saw the Highland Rebellion, the American War, the despotic Courts of 

jourbons, of Catherine and of Frederick ; the great French Revolution, and its subse the 
phases of a bloody Republic, an aggressive Empire, an ephemeral Restoration, and agai rH 
short Empire and second Restoration, The description of the fetes and social inte; — 
in the venerable city of Sarum during the Parliamentary recess show how much more live} 
cathedral towns were a century ago, and how much less of cliques and class categories tie 
existed among the nobility and their neighbours than in the present day. The firs “| 
Malmesbury, being much vlder than either Mr. Canning or Lord Palmerston, knew them wy, 
from their earliest years, and used his influence (which was considerable) with the cnhemened 
the time to bring forward those talents which have made their names so memorable in Engli 
history. Being the guardian of the latter, it will be seen how he appreciated the character aft 4 
ward (Lord Palmerston), and how he urged him into the arena of politics when he first took 1! 
office in 1809."—Latract from the Preface. 


Hon. WILLIAM WICKHAM to the BRITISH GOVERNMENT, from im — 5. } 
Including Original Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis XVI., Charles 


Duc d'Enghien, George Canning, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, anj © 
Field-Marshal Suwarrow. Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM Wickmay, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of the Right Hon. William Wickham and Fiej. 8. ' 
Marshal Suwarrow from Original Pictures, 30s. (Jmmediately, 9.‘ 

10. ‘ 


MEMOIRS of MADAME de MIRAMIOY: 


a Picture of French Social Life at the Close of the 17th Century.  Fromthe 
French by the Baroness DE MONTAIGNAC, and Edited by the Right Hon, Laiy V 
HERBERT. Crown 8yo. (/mmediately, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ANNIE JENNINGS. Reprinted from the R 


** Dublin University Magazine.” 3 vols. crown Svo. 


By Sir Epwarp Creasy, M.A., Author of ‘* The Fifteen Decisive Battlesof } 
the World.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


scholarly and cultivated. Sir E F 
glimpses of social life in the time of which he treats 


JABEZ OLIPHANT: a Novel. 3 vos | T 


crown Svo. 


“We unhesitatingly award the palm for amusing readers to the author of ‘ Jabez Oliphant’ 
Tle has very considerable power. His account of the retired tradesman, the modern prince, in 
Yorkshire, is perfect ; and the seene in which Jabez is ‘done’ by a ‘cute’ horse-dealer is 
inimitable. Our readers will no doubt make acquaintance ™ it. We should add that the 


adventure with Italian brigands is very graphic.”—John Bul 


A RACE for a WIFE: a Novel. By Hawuy T 


Smart, Author of “ Breezie Langton.” Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Also, immediately, 


of ‘* Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


On Tuesday next, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE} ,, 
COUNCIL. G 


By QUIRINUS. 
Reprinted from the “ Allgemeine Zeitung.” Authorised Translation. 
Vol. I., First Series. PRELIMINARY HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL AND <a 
LETTERS I.—XV. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Letters from Rome on the Council, which have been appearing since December of las 
year in the Augsburg “ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ have created the greatest sensation both ip and 
out of Germany. 

But these Letters possess no mere ephemeral interest ; they are full of theological and hist 
rical matter, and supply a commentary of permanent value on the History of the V8 if 
Council. ‘They not only promise to be, but are already, strictly and properly, a Chronicle 


Volume I. will be completed in the Third Series ; bringing the Letters on the Council wo 
ble in the 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. BA 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. | 
THE 
LETTER 0F RECOMMENDATION: TH 
A Romance of the Levant. 


By FRANK P. WORTH. 


LONDON : EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 758 


| 
Classes OF »tol Lotasameansor et 
on tl und el 3 m ules ¢ We 
| 
| * A novel with incident a t ich for the most exacting reader of fiction, and with 
aretinement and elevation wl must warmly commend it to the appreciation of the mos 
; are marked by a scholarly truthfulness of 
——— | sentiment and detail. The story is charmingly conceived, and the adventures of Leon and | 
| Atalanta are exciting enough to satisty any palate.”—Daily Telegraph, 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| _ The Publishers therefore think they are only consulting for the common interest in issuing a 
a Edition of these Letters, prefaced by some of the Articles which previously appeared in the . 
, “Allgemeine Zeitung,” containing important information on the antecedents of the Council. 
' _ ‘fhe Author of the Letters has readily given permission for their publication, and they hare 
been submitted to revision in Germany by a competent hand, with his consent, before being 
Se 
x autumn, the Letters will be resumed. 
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THE BOOK of ISAIAH CHRONOLOGI- 


June 4, 1870.] 


The Saturday Review. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. | 
ME. RUSKIN'S LECTURES on ART. | 


ve the University of Oxford in the Hilary Term of 1870. 
[in a few days. 


ME. HULLAH on the CULTIVATION of, 


the SPEAKING VOICE. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. {Just ready. | 


XFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CXXVIII. (for JUNE). 


CONTENTS : 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S “SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLE- 
THWAITE.” Chapters 4—6, 
9, “A FORGOTTEN ENGLISH POETESS.” Edited by Mrs. BrorHERTon. 
3. “THOUGHTS AND EXPERIENCES OF A GUARDIAN OF THE POOR.” 
4, REV. CANON KINGSLEY’S POEM, “ THE LEGEND OF LA BREA.” 
5, REV. W. G. HUMPHRY on “ REVISION OF THE BIBLE.” 
6 MRS. MACQUOID'S “ FIFINE: a Story of Malines.” I.—IV. 
7, MR. F. NAPIER BROOME on “ ENGLISH PHYSIQUE.” 
8, “PRINCIPLES AND PREJUDICES.” 
9, “LINES SUGGESTED BY THE GREEK MASSACRES.” By Miss M. B. 
SMEDLEY. 
LOTHAIR.” 


THIRD EDITION, now ready, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for 


containing GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW POEM, Professor HUXLEY’S 
“ Method of Using One's Reason Rightly,” &c. 1s. 


NEW BOOKS. 


UNIFORM WITH MR. BRIGHT'S SPEECHES. 


RICHARD COBDEN’S SPEECHES on 


QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by the Right Hon. Joun 
Buieut, M.P., and Professor RoGErs. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 26s. 
[Zhisday. | 


EXITU ISRAEL: an Historical Novel. 


By S. Barntinc-GouLp, M.A., Author of “ Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. [This day. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. 


By MILLICENT GARRETY Fawcett. 18mo, 2s. 6d. [Next week. 


(THE STUDENT'S FLORA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By J. D. Hooker, C.B., F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Globe Svo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 

The object of this Work is to supply Students and Field-Botanists with a 
fuller account of the Plants of the British Islands than the Manuals 
hitherto in use aim at giving. 


The STUDENT'S EDITION of 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER: 


Being an Edition of “The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by Four 


FRIENDS,” with Briefer Notes. 18mo. [Next week. 


CALLY ARRANGED. An amended Version, with Historical and Critical 
Introductions and Explanatory Notes. By T. K, Cuzyne, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Next week. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of CHEMICAL 


PHILOSOPHY. By Jostan P. Cooke, Jun., Professor of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy in Harvard College. Crown 8vo. 12s. [Next week. 


(ZEOMETRICAL OPTICS. Adapted to the 


use of the Higher Classes in Schools. By Osmunp Ary, B.A., One of the 
Mathematical Masters of Wellington College. Extra fep. Svo. 3s. Gd. | 
[Next week. 


| 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MESSRS. W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Just ready, 8vo. Vol. II. of 


THE SEPOY WAR in INDIA in 1857- 


1858. By Joun Kaye, F.R.S, 


Post 8vo. Ss. 


EGYPT, INDIA, and the COLONIES. 


W. F. Vesey Firzcrraup, Esq. 


By 


|FREE RUSSIA. By 


Fep. 2s. 
BABOO KESHUB CHUNDER SEN’S FOUR 


LECTURES on the BRAHMO-SOMAJ, or Theistic Church in India. 
ubjects : Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia; Great Men; Regenerating Faith; , 
The Future Charch. 


Nearly ready, 2 vols. fep. Svo. | 


THE CHRONICLES of BUDGEPORE; or, 


Sketches of Life in Upper India. By Inrupas T. Pricuarp, Esq. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


W. Drxon, 
Author of “NEW AMERICA,” * HER MAJESTY’S TOWER,” &c. Third 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured Lilustrations, 30s. 

“ Mr. Dixon has invented a good title for his volumes on Russia. The chapter on Lomonosoff, 
the peasant poet, is one of the best in the book ; and the chapter on Kief is equally good. The 
descriptions of the peasant villages and of the habits and manners of the peasantry are very 
good ; in fact, the descriptions are excellent throughout the work.”’"—7imes. “ 

* Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers, and it deserves 
todoso. Mr. Dixon brings before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of Russia, its scenery, 
and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely to arrest their 
attention.”—Saturday Review. 


A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By Watrer 


THORNBURY. 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s, 


A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By the 


Rev. GEonGe MusGRrave, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 24s. 
“ Mr. Musgrave is a man of considerable information and good powers of observation, and he 
generally contrives to get at some facts not generally known. His book is interesting and 
amusing. He sketches the Breton landscapes with force and spirit.”"—Pall Mall Gazetic. 


WILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. By 


Major F. Minuincen, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. Svo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“ Major Millingen; by his lively and effective personal narrations, his picturesque sketches 
of the tribes among m he sejourned, and his well-informed historical and scientific illus- 
trations, has effectually secured the enjoyment of his readers.” —TZelegraph. 


EASTERN PILGRIMS: the Travels of Three 


Ladies. By AGNES SuirH. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


A BOOK ABOUT the CLERGY. 


J.C. JEAFFRESON, B.A, Oxon. SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


SILVIA. By Jurra Kavanacnu, Author of 
“Nathalie,” “ Adcie,” &c. 3 vols. 


NORA. By Lady Pownsonzy, Author 
of “ The Discipline of Life,” &e. 5 vols. 
“A story of very superior merit. The style is easy. graceful, and eloquent. The author 
possesses un extensive knowledge of human 


7 
THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author 
of “Raymond's Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 

“In plot, details, completeness 1 the unflagging interest which carries the render 
resistlessly to the end, the ctant’ is a triumph of novelistic skill. A much more 
copious analysis than w mpied would fail to represent the impression of rich and 
varied power which the ad ei before us leaves on the mind.”—Saturday Review. 

“An excellent story. W th widiminished interest the windings of the plot. The 
characters are interesting, aud the feminine characters especially have the merit of being at 
once lite-like and loveable.” —/’ail Gazette. 


MY HERO. By Mrs. Forrzsrer, Author of 
“ Fair Women,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This story will find many admirers. Mrs. Forrester’s pictures of life are pure and truthful, 
and she has the rare gift of imparting to her characters a life-like interest.”—U. § 


S. Mag. 


STERN NECESSITY. By the Author of 


“No Church,” “Owen, a Waif,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*Stern Necessity’ is one of the best novels of its kind. The character of Maud is an 
admirable study, and has the advantage of unhackneyed freshness.” —Saturday Review. 


ARTHUR. By the Author of “ Anne 


Dysart.” 3 vols. [Next week. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


By CHARLES READE, 
Author of “ It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 


“Mr. Reade’s onslaught on the terrorism and folly of which trades-unions are guilty will be 
remembered as one of his best efforts.”—Athenwum. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 9s, 


THE MAN with the IRON MASK. By 


Marius Torin. Translated and. Edited by HENRY V1ZETELLY, Author of 
“ The Story of the Diamond Necklace.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New and Cheaper Edition, fep. Svo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gasket, 


Author of “‘ North and South,” “ Wives and Daughters,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New and Cheaper Edition, fep. Svo. pictorial cover, 2s, 


THE HOTEL DU PETIT ST.JEAN: a 
Gascon Story. 
“ A work which, from its freshness and originality, and delicacy of touch, will command an 


audience as appreciative. if not as numerous, as that which still lingers over the greater works 
of the last ten years. ‘Lhe merits are various, and of a high order.”"—Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Small crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; with 


an Introduction on Puritanism and the Church of England. Reprinted from 
the ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ with Additions and a Preface. By Marruew 
ARNOLD, M.A., LL.D. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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SATU R bakin. 


| 


The Saturday Review. 


[Tune 4, 1979, 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d.; or three for 3s, 4d. 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


90. MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS, for Pianoforte Solo. 
£8. ‘‘ BARBE-BLEUE,” for the Pianoforte. 
87. “ACIS AND GALATEA,” for the Pianoforte. 
$5. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, including “ The Silver Trumpets.” 
80. ““MASANIELLO,” for the Pianoforte. 
78. SLX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Kuhe and Favarger. 
76. “THE YOUNG PUPIL:” a Collection of Twenty-four Juvenile Pieces. 
75. SELECTION OF SACRED PIECES, by Handel, Haydn, &c. 
‘G2. ““ FRA DIAVOLO,” for the Pianoforte, with a Sketch of the Opera. 
c2. “ a BOHEMIAN GIRL,” for the Pianoforte, with a short Sketch of the 
pera. 
“LA BELLE HELENE,” for the Pianoforte. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF HANDEL: a Selection of favourite Songs, Choruses, 
&c. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 
63. BRINLEY RICHARDS’S POPULAR NATIONAL AIRS, 
59. “‘ FAUST,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story. ; 
44, ONE HUNDRED WELSH AND ENGLISH MELODIES, 
43. ONE HUNDRED SCOTCH MELODIES, 
42, ONE TIHUNDRED IRISH MELODIES, 
Al, FIFTY OPERATIC AIRS. 
36. CHRISTY MINSTREL ALBUM. 
23. TWENTY-FIVE JUVENILE PIECES. 
21. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Ascher and Goria, 
19. FAVOURITE AIRS FROM “THE MESSIAH.” 
17. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Osborne and Lindahl. 
11. SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Wallace. 
' 40. NINE PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Brinley Richards. 


67. 
65. 


POPULAR SONGS, BALLADS, &e, 


TWENTY POPULAR SONGS AND BALLADS, including « The g& 
Cup,” &c. 

83. A WINTER JOURNEY: a Series of Twenty-four Songs, by Franz Schuhe, 
LINLEY'’S BALLAD-BOOK. 

74, THE FAIR MAID OF THE MILL: a Series of Twenty Songs by Fry 
Schubert. With a short Notice of Franz Peter Schubert, 

TEN POPULAR SONGS, by Ch. Gounod. 

68. SIXTEEN OPERATIC SONGS, by Verdi, Flotow, &c. 

66. TWELVE SONGS, by Bishop and Balfe. 

62. tee SONGS, by Jules Benedict and Arthur §, Sullivan, 

BS). 

60. TWENTY-FIVE OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. 

56. MR. SANTLEY’S POPULAR SONGS. 

51. TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR SCOTCH SONGS (First Selection), 

47. THIRTEEN STANDARD SONGS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

46. TWENTY SEA SONGS, by Dibdin, &c, 

33. JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios, 

TEN CONTRALTO SONGS, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mrs, Norton, ty 

25. SIMS REEVES’ POPULAR SONGS. 

THIRTEEN POPULAR SONGS, by the most Popular Composers, 

TWELVE SONGS, by Verdi and Flotow. 

15. EIGHTEEN OF MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, 

14. TEN SONGS, by Schubert. 

4. TEN SONGS, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words, 

3. TEN SONGS, by Wallace. 

2. TEN SONGS, by the Hon, Mrs. Norton, 

1, THIRTEEN SONGS, by M, W. Balfe, 


April Nunip 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth boards, 42s. 


THE BALLAD LITERATURE 


AND 


POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME: 


A Collection of the Old Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes which constitute the National Music of England; arranged Chron. 
logically, with Remarks and Anecdote, and preceded by Sketches of the Early State of Music, and 
of the Amusements associated with it in England during the various Reigns. 


By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 


The present Work, indispensable to all who are interested in the popular Literature of England, is the result of many years’ careful research among 
MSS., Black-letter Books, and the numerous ephemeral Publications of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and the early part of the Eighteenth Century. Th 
warious Ballad collections, such as the Pepys, the Roxburghe, the Bagford, the Douce, the Rawlinson, &c., have LS laid under contribution ; whilst the 
Garlands collected by Pepys, Ashmole, Wood, Luttrell, &c., have furnished considerable matter in illustration of the subject. The Old Dramatists have 
been carefully gleaned for notices of Old Songs and Ballads, and every available source likely to enrich the Work has been examined and quoted. Thu 
the book is not a mere collection of Old English Tunes, but a History, Popular and Literary, of hundreds of our Old Ballads; in many cases giving 
entire pws for the first time in an accessible shape. The Two Volumes contain upwards of Eight Hundred Pages, with Facsimiles from old MSS. ani 
Printed ks. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. 


Ail the Favourite Songs selected from “Popular Music of the Olden Time,” with Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte, by G4. 
. MAcFARREN ; the long Ballads compressed, and in some cases New Words written, by J. OXENFoRD. 


Large folio Edition, printed from engraved Plates, cloth, 21s. Small type Edition, complete, cloth, 10s, 6d. ; or half-bound in morocco, Lis. The 
above Work is also divided into Thirteen Parts, each Part containing Twelve Songs, 6s. 


N.B.—All the most favourite of the Old English Ditties are also published separately, from engraved Plates, large folio size, each 1s. 


CHAPPELL & (C0’$ THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE and 
PURCHASE of PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Pianofortes, and the Instrument becomes 
the Property of the Hirer at the end of the Third Year, provided each Instalment 
shall have been regularly paid in advance : 

At £2 2s, per Quarter, or 8 Guineas per Annum, 
A PIANINO, by CHAPPELL & CO., in plain Mahogany or 
Walnut Case. 6f Octaves, with Check Action, Three Strings throughout the Treble, “Cash 
price for this ustrument, 20 Guineas. 


At £2 12s. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 


AN ELEGANT PIANINO, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with 
Ornamented Feet, 6{ Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble. 
Cash price, 27 Guineas. 


At £3 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 


A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 


& CO., in Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 32 Guineas. 
At £3 8s. 3d. per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per Annum, 
A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 
& CO., in Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 35 Guineas. 
At £3 18s, 9. per Quarter, or 15. Gaitneas per Annum. 


THE ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by, CHAPPELL 


& CO., in very handsome Rosewood, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 33 Guineas. 


At £4 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum, 
THE ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 


& CO., in handsome Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. Cash price, 43 Guineas. 
At £5 5s. per Quarter, or 20 Guineas per Annum, 


JHE FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE, by CHAPPELL 


Walnut Case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three Strings. Cash price, 


ree- Years’ System of Hire and Purchase is also applied to all other Instruments 
be agreed upon. 


CHAPPELL & C0’S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE al 
PURCHASE of ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET the following Harmoniums, and the Instrument becons 
the Property of the Hirer at the end of the Third Year, provided each Instale 
shall have been regularly paid in advance : 


At £1 11s. 6d. per Quarter, or 6 Guineas per Annum, 


A HARMONIUM, in Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut Case; 3 Stojs. 


At £2 12s. 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, 
A HARMONIUM, in Oak, Rosewood, or Walnut Case; 11 Stops 
At £3 
A HARMONIUM, 


3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, ' 
in Rosewood or Walnut Case ; 10 Stops # 
Percussion Action. 
At £3 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, 
A HARMONIUM (Exhibition Model), in Oak, Walnut, or Ro 
wood Case ; 15 Stops, 
At £4 4s. per Quarter, or 16 Guineas per Annum, 
A HARMONIUM, in Rosewood or Walnut Case; 
Percussion Action. 
At £2 12e, 6d. per Quarter, or 10 Guineas per Annum, * \ 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 1, in Os 
Rosewood, or Walnut ; 4 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
At £3 8s. 3d. per Quarter, or 13 Guineas per Annum, a _ 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. 2, in 0d; 
Rosewood, or Walnut ; 9 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 
in Oak, 


14 Stops au! 


At £5 5s. per Quarter, or 20 Guineas per Annum, — 
DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HARMONIUM, No. », 
Rosewood, or Walnut ; 16 Stops, Percussion Action, and Knee Pedals. 

At £3 3s. per Quarter, or 12 Guineas per Annum, ood 
A CABINET or FOLDING HARMONIUM, in Oak, Rosewom 
or Walnut; 14 Stops. 


N.B.—The Three-Years’ System also applies to other kinds of Iarmoniums by the samt 
celebrated Makers on ‘Terms to be agreed upon, 


Yd SMA 


) git CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
“\ ay NR IRGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES 
AC Z (— Office, No. 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Pau), Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, June 4, 1870. 
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